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Luna, 15 “ die Febniarii, 1836 . 



Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to examine into the State F 
Management of the Diocesan, Royal and other Schools of Public Foundation ’ , , 
also into the System of Education pursued therein, with a view to increasing fa™?' - ’ ° 
and to inquire how far it may be practicable and expedient, and in what Mamer"' dfZ' 

what Resources, to improve, extend, and permanently maintain Academical Edu^ti™ 

that Country, and to Report their opinion thereupon to The House. Ca '° n 

And a Committee was appointed of, — 

Mr. Jephson. 

Sir Richard Musgrave. 

Mr. Mackenzie. 

Mr. French. 

Mr. John Maurice O’Connell (Kerry). 
Dr. Bowring. 

Mr. Lowther Chapman. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 



Mr.__.Wyse. 

Lord Viscount Morpeth. 
Mr. Shaw. 

The Earl of Kerry. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien. 
Lord Viscount Mahon. 
Sir Robert Fergusson. 



Jovis, 18 0 die August ! , 1836 . 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to Report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them to The Honse. 
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REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to examine into the State, 
Funds and Management of the Diocesan, Royal and other Schools 
of Public Foundation in Ireland, as also into the System of Educa- 
tion pursued therein, with a view to increasing their Utility, and 
to inquire how far it may be practicable and expedient, and in what 
Manner, and from what Resources, to improve, extend, and perma- 
nently maintain Academical Education in that Country, and to 
Report their Opinion thereon to The House : 



PJAVE proceeded in the Inquiry commenced last Session, and 
examined several other Witnesses, whose Evidence they beg leave 
to lay before The House, together with an Appendix. 

18 August 1836. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Veneris, 4* die Martii, 1 836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Thomas Wyse. 
Dr. Bowring. 

Mr. S. Mackenzie. 



Mr. Jephson. 
Lord Mahon. 

Sir R. Musgrave. 



Mr. THOMAS WYSE, in the Chair. 



John Bowring, Esq. ll. d., a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

5557- Chairman.] YOU have lately visited several countries where education Juhn Bov-ring, Esq. 
is known to be extremely general ; what has been the result of your observations? LL - D - M p - 
— I have visited several countries, under different forms of government, in which “ ' g 

the business of popular instruction has been an object of special attention ; and 4 

may state, as a general result, that under every form of government the progress 
of education has had the most beneficial influence upon the people. In Den- 
mark, for instance, where the government is despotic, and where education, as 
everything else, is wholly dependent upon the monarchical will, there is a very 
general diffusion of prosperity among all classes. In the minor German States, 
which have representative governments, in some respects resembling our own, the 
progress of instruction may certainly be traced in the improved condition of the 
whole people. In Switzerland, which I have lately visited, and particularly in the 
thirteen cantons whose constitutions are purely democratic, education has been an 
object of much attention of late, and its great progress has undoubtedly elevated 
the character and condition of the entire population. 

5558. What are the most remarkable effects which you have observed upon the 
morals of the people in those countries r — I think it cannot be doubted that the 
quantity of crime and immorality has very much diminished among the classes that 
have been better educated. I have received this very morning, from the head of the 
government of Zurich, a statement showing in that canton that, since education has 
been widely extended, the number ot illegitimate births has diminished from six to 
four per cent. In the canton of Neuchatel, the illegitimate births, according to the 
returns of 1835, are only one in 44; and I would mention, with reference to that 
canton of Neuchatel, that there is not a single village, however small, which has 
not a school. In Geneva, where education is also universal, it is impossible not to 
be struck with the condition of the working classes. Marriage among them, 
particularly in the trades in which instruction has most advanced, as in those of 
watchmaking and jewellery, is exceedingly rare, till they have the means of pro- 
viding for a family; and I found that in the cases in which men had made impro- 
vident marriages they had completely lost the confidence of their fellows. The 
political results of education in Switzerland are scarcely less interesting. There is 
do country in the world, certainly, in which there is so slight a prejudice against 
strangers. In many of the cantons foreigners have been raised to the highest 
functions of government, and in very many of them have been chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people. T 

0.31 . b 5559- Is 
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5559. Is not there ail impost upon strangers in some of the cantons > .1 

of the towns, for example in Geneva, there is a slight impost upon stranv ■ some 
there. I may mention a fact, showing how much education has taK T ldi “ S 
removal of popular prejudices. In 1S04 and 1S28 the labouring nonuL' th “, 
Zurich was almost in a state of insurrection against the introduction of iv 
and in 1830, when universal suffrage was established in their constitution I '7 ’ 
the workmen, having the complete mastery of the government, entered into o'’ 
resolutions, and extorted pledges from many of the representatives to ■ ■ ron ® 
progress of machinery. I11 1832 many machines were destroyed, but hi ^ 
quence of the great progress of instruction, the workmen themselves have hu’ 
taken a part in the preparation of laws for the purpose of protection the maclf J 
that exists, and giving it further development; and a communication that i’'| nerj ' 
now before me from the executive government, states, that at this moment rt 
people, so far from being opposed to the progress of manufacturing industry are 
operating zealously for the introduction of every species of mechanical imniwemrat 

5560. What is the difference between the state of education in 1 S30 and in th 
year to which you have just referred ?— Before 1 830 though some attention had 
been paid to it, yet little had been done compared to what has been done since 
In fact the then state of that canton was very unfriendly to tile diffusion of know' 
ledge; the censorship existed. In 1830 the censorship was abolished - an in,." 
mense impulse has been given to education ; a great number of schools have been 
established ; the whole system has been revised, and I have reason to know that 
the people most cheerfully concur in the appropriation of any funds that are 
required by the Council of State, not only for the diffusion of such education as 
exists, but for elevating the character of that education, particularly with a view 
to those topics in which the manufacturing population is particularly interested. 
I should say the application of science and art to manufactures. 

556 i . Has the diffusion of education in this or any other of the cantons vou 
have observed operated in producing a. feeling of discontent amongst the inha- 
bitants r I think, on the contrary, the diffusion of education has been accompanied 
by peace, and the extension of a friendly spirit between persons of different 
reJigious opinions. 

5562. Is the labourer content with his position, and the artizan with his, notwith- 
standing the diffusion of knowledge ? — One of the consequences of the diffusion of 
instruction is the extraordinary increase in the general prosperity. In the canton 
of Zurich, the value of land has greatly augmented ; formerly a man possessing 
100,000 Swiss francs was considered a rich man, and certainly at the presen! 
moment that term would not be applied to any person who did not possess three 
times that amount. " r 



5563* When you say “ formerly,” to what period do you refer? — I should say 
e ore the French Revolution. I believe at the present moment, according to the 
1 etui 11 1 had from the government, nearly half the labouring population are become 
piopnetors of land. Before the French Revolution there was scarcely au indivi- 
dual among them who was a possessor of any. 

0,504.^ Did you find that circumstance tend remarkably to the tranquillity of the 
country r— -In one or two of the cantons, not in the canton of Zurich to which I am 
now reiening; but in one or two of the cantons there have been certainly some 
ve en } ent discussions of late, but they have-not broken out into violence. Generally- 
speaking the tranquillity of the country is admirable. 

55 ^ 5 - -Lord Mahon.'} You ascribe very favourable effects to the changes sub- 
sequent to^the year 1830 ; now are there not some facts which militate against that; 
or examp<e, pievious to the year 1830, the country was in a state of quiet and 
r ^, ai 0 prosperity, and in the next year there was a civil war breaking 

ortti and a regular battle near Basle; and in 1834 there was bitter dissension, not 
on y etween canton and canton, but between the inhabitants of the different can- 
ons; is not that to be considered as in some degree detracting from the good 
e ec w 11c 1 you ascribe to the political changes, or to the new system of education 
since 1531 ? The question between Basle Campagne and Basle Ville, was a 
quesUon between the patricians of the town and the inhabitants of the open country, 
ine lnnamtants of the open country were excluded from the exercise of equal 
political lights; their manufacturing industry w-as considerably interfered with bv 
the government monopoly, and they took arms and re-organized their political 
institutions by the influence of an enormous majority. My opinion as to the state 
of tranquillity in that country, either before or since 1830, does not agree with the 

opinion 
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opinion stated in the question, inasmuch as in almost every instance where an appeal Bmurin*, Es, 
was made to a constituent assembly, which was the case in all the 13 cantons whose cl.d. m %. 

constitutions were modified, the modification of those constitutions was carried in 

every instance by an immense preponderance of votes, and in perfect order which 
shows the people were not satisfied with their previous institutions. The onlv 
example of any great political agitation of late (with the exception of Basle Cam'- 
pagne, which was a local question between the open country and the city, and which 
ended in a separation), the only late example of anything like commotion that I am 
aware of was in the canton of Argaovia, and which grew out of the refusal in 1835 
of a few priests to take the oath required by the constitution. I would add too, as 
another happy circumstance, that religious acrimony is very much diminishing ; I 
have seen, both in their popular assemblies and in their houses of representation. 

Catholics and Protestants sometimes in equal numbers, sometimes in great dispro- 
portion, invariably carrying on their debates in a kind and friendly spirit. With 
relerence to that topic, perhaps I may be allowed to mention a circumstance in 
another country in which education is certainly very widely diffused,— in Holland. 

When the union took place between Holland and Belgium, the constitutional code 
was referred to an equal number of Catholics and Protestants. As it was very 
difficult to decide which party should have the predominance in a question of areat 
interest, and in which religious discussions would naturally intrude, both parties 
agreed to choose a Jew as the secretary to the constitutional commission. When 
I was at Amsterdam a few years ago, so much had instruction brought with it 
a spirit of tolerance, that when the Catholic church was burnt down, the different 
established sects, one after another, lent their places of public worship to the 
Catholics in order that they might carry on in them Divine service. 

5566. Chairman .] Is it not frequent in Switzerland to meet the same church 
applied to the use of different sects? — I have heard that it is, but it is not a fact 
within my immediate cognizance ; but in Germany I have often seen it. 

556 7 - Has education been productive of advantage to the industrial habits of 

the people, the improvement of their agriculture, and their domestic economy ? 

Undoubtedly. There has been, since 1830 particularly, an enormous increase 
in the trade of Switzerland ; a greater proportional increase, I will venture to say, 
than has taken place in any other country in Europe. The three great productions 
ot Switzerland, articles of silk, jewellery and watchmaking, have received such 
a development that, notwithstanding a great increase of labour, it has been 
impossible to meet the demand for goods, or for appropriate workmen. Agricul- 
ture has also made considerable progress, and the increase in the value of land is 
quite extraordinary. I believe,, upon the average, land does not now give more 
than 2 l per cent, on the original outlay. 

5568. What is the general average of the interest of money? — The average rate 
of interest in Switzerland is four per cent. 

5569. Is the mode of living amongst the peasantry considerably improved ? — The 
mode of living is greatly improved, and their condition meliorated in every respect, 
the emigration from many cantons used to be very great; not only has it ceased, 
but there is a great influx of ioreign population into all those cantons where manu- 
factures are established on any large scale. 

55 / 0. Is the legislation of Switzerland comparatively improved by the education 
of its inhabitants? — The legislation has improved in every particular; not only in 
|ich, hut in all those cantons of which I have been speaking : the improvement 
that has taken place in public instruction, in the administration of justice, in the 
state of the roads, in the post-office communications, in the facilities for travelling 
ol every sort, are quite remarkable; and the attention paid to those subjects .must 
bod' eVe ^ u 'h° * ms v *sited any of their public assemblies or their legislative 

5571 - Do you extend that observation to the mountain districts as well as the 
'alhes, and to the country as well as to the town ? — That is probably more remark- 
? e ln one of the mountain districts, Appenzel, than anywhere else; but there 
Instruction is universal, and I doubt whether any individual could be found, 

_ er the age of 30, who is not able to read and write. 

7 /* Lord Mahon.'] With respect to legislative improvements, are there not 
" " le lacts a little at variance with that opinion ; for example : — Canton of Soleore : 

■® erg for a new federal pact, June 1833: for, 1,884; against, 4,031. But the 
toH 1UU ent canton being favourable to the project, and observing that the 

a number of persons entitled to vote was 12,013, declared that the project 
• 3 1 * B 2 should 
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John Bo-wring, Esq. should be considered carried by a majority, all those absent being reckoned as 
ll.d. m.p. favourable to it ; and in this manner the federal pact was carried in that canton 

— though, in consequence of its abandonment in other cantons, it never came to a prac- 

4 March 1 836. t j ca j adoption? — I was not aware of that fact ; but I do know of a case resembling that 
quoted by the noble Lord : When the constitution of the Netherlands was rejected bv 
a large majority of present votes, the King of Holland declared that all the absentees 
should be considered as favourable to his constitution ; and in that way the consti- 
tutional code of the Netherlands was carried, and made the law of the land. With 
reference to Soleure I would observe, that that is not one ot the manufacturin'* 
antons of which I have been speaking. 

5573. Chairman .] Has education far advanced in that canton? — I should say 
less than in many of the cantons respecting which I shall have to speak. Soleure 
is a canton in which the Catholic and Protestant parties are very nearly balanced. 

5.574. Are the Catholics of one political party and the Protestants of another? 
— No ; I do not think they can be distinguished politically, as they can be by their 
religious sentiments. 

5575. In the canton of Appenzel, which you have described as one in which 
education is universally diffused, have you found that legislation is characterized 
by wise regulations ? — I think in the canton of Appenzel, legislation is very far 
advanced : it is a canton in which the people assemble and exercise a direct veto 
upon all legislative measures. Nothing becomes a law in that canton till after 
the l-easons given by the legislative body have been circulated throughout the 
whole canton ; then the whole mass of the citizens are required to assemble 
and recognize its authority as law ; and they do in fact assemble, the necessity being 
felt to be peremptory, inasmuch, unless a man can give evidence that he has been 
present at a meeting of that general constituent body, he cannot be plaintiff in an 
action at law during 12 months from the period of the meeting, unless he can 
produce good reasons for his absence, such as sickness or any other necessary cause. 
I beg to say, that though those large popular assemblies thus interfere directly in 
the business of legislation, they are conducted with the greatest possible order, 
with the smallest possible excitement ; and wherever, as it frequently happens, there 
is a great difference of opinion, the state of the suffrages is collected without 
tumult, and in the most satisfactory way. 

5576. Have they been found competent to decide questions of a complicated 
nature, relative to the nature of property and succession, and others of a purely 
legal description ? — At the last great popular assembly all the questions that 
were submitted to them were questions connected either with taxation, or trade, 
or property- 

5577. Do you recollect what was the result of their deliberations ? — Three of the 
recommendations of the legislative assembly were recognized, and one was rejected. 
The one rejected was a law which excluded from taxation the property of the 
state and the property of the communes. 

5578. Is there much political discussion in Switzerland? — A great deal indeed; 
and the number of newspapers since 1830 has very greatly increased. 

5579. Are they characterized by much political acrimony? — There is a great 
deal of acerbity certainly in the press, but I think that is diminishing. 

^5580. Has it a strong effect upon the passions of the people? — I think not. 
The Swiss are not a passionate people. After the great change that has taken 
place in many of the cantons, it is very natural that a great deal of resentment 
should be left. This is particularly the case in Berne and in Basle Ville, and in 
some other of the towns, in which the patrician families were superseded by tiose 
elected by popular opinion. It is very much diminished every where, except a 
Berne, where undoubtedly it is very strong. 

5581. Are all their assemblies open to the people? — Their assemblies are open 
in almost every case, and was a consequence of the changes of 1830, 

I believe, with the exception of Geneva, both men and women are admitted to 
legislative debates. 

5582. Is universal suffrage general in the cantons ? — Universal suffrage 
general in the cantons whose constitutions were modified in 1830 and 183** 

5583- You have stated that in the canton of Appenzel education is uoiver.^^ 
are there any other cantons in which the same fact is observable? — I think it m y 
said to be the case in Neuchatel, and others. R lord 
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55S4. Lord Mahon.] Is there not a very bitter feeling between Neuchatel and John Bowring, Esq. 
most of the other cantons ? — No doubt, as well as in Neuchatel itself, from the ex- 

traordinary constitution of the canton, in which the representation is popular, and — 

the administration wholly nominated by the king of Prussia ; it is a state of things 4 March 1836. 
that naturally produces a good deal of difference of opinion. 

5585. Chairman.'] Has crime generally diminished in the cantons where 
education is more general? — It has; I have not the statistics of crime, which 
are, in fact, very difficult to collect in Switzerland, from the independence of the 
different cantons upon one another, and the very little action that the govern- 
ments exercises over the people generally; but I have found in almost all the 
cantons an expression on the part of the authorities that there was a great improve- 
ment in public morals, and a great diminution of crime, particularly of the more 
heinous offences. 

5586. Both as against person and property ? — That is occurring in Switzerland 
which is occurring every where else, that crimes of violence diminish, and crimes 
of fraud rather increase. 

5587. To what causes do you attribute that circumstance in Switzerland? Does 
it arise from the increase of luxury? — It appears to me that in Switzerland, as 
every where else, one of the consequences of education is, that crime becomes more 
calculating, and as the gains of fraud may be greater and the risks less, than those 
of open outrage, instruction will naturally have a tendency to commit offences 
rather on men’s property than on their persons. 

5588. Lord Mahon.] You stated that since 1830 the tide of emigration had 
turned, and that people have been coming in instead of going out : now, might not 
that be owing entirely to the political exiles who have come into Switzerland since 
that period, consisting of a very considerable body of Poles and Sardinians ? — 

I spoke of emigration as acting upon the manufacturing parts of the country ; poli- 
tical emigrants were not the class of men to whom I referred. 

5589. As your source of information is probably a list of men coming in and 
going out, is it not difficult to separate those who come for manufacturing objects 
horn those who come for political objects ? — My sources of information are the 
returns that I have of the number of Swiss and of foreigners employed in different 
trades. I may mention, as an example, that there are 27,177 individuals, artizans, 
at Geneva, of whom, at the present moment, 17,015 are Genevese, and 10,162 
strangers. 

5590. Chairman.] May not that influx of strangers, in some degree, be attri- 
butable to the improvement in their commercial education ? — No doubt. 

5591. Has there not been a remarkable improvement in their commercial educa- 
tion within these few years? — Certainly; they made an attempt in Switzerland 
to introduce custom-houses a few years ago, but the attempt failed altogether, and 
no custom-houses now exist, nor is there any impediment whatever thrown in the 
way to the introduction of foreign articles of any sort. 

5592. Do the several cantons cordially concur in these general regulations, 
is there no jealousy between them ? — The cantons have most of them a toll on 
their roads, and one of the great objects of the federal pact which has been referred 
to was to get rid of those trammels upon internal communication ; but there is in 
Switzerland such a strong attachment to what they call cantonal independence, that 
no general system has been introduced for facilitating the arrangements between 
the different portions of Switzerland, and they stand in precisely the relation to 
one another in which they stand to foreign countries; that is to say, an article 
coming from France penetrates into Switzerland on the same conditions as an 
article coming to some province of Switzerland from any other province. 

5593- Is not that feeling in some degree diminishing? — It is ; and the diet have 
made several attempts to facilitate communications; and I think it is one of the 
circumstances in which public opinion is much improving. 

5594- Do you attribute that improvement to the diffusion of education ? — To 
the diffusion of education, and to the diffusion of knowledge generally. 

5595- What has been the amount of education in general among the lower 
classes ; does it extend much beyond reading and writing ? — Of late it has extremely 
improved. In the cantons from which I have official returns, the average of the 
whole population in the schools is about one-fifth. Though there is some difference 
in the legislation of the different cantons with respect to education, the principle 
which most generally pervades Switzerland is this, that there shall be schools every- 
where accessible to the population, that the funds of those schools shall be pro- 

0.31. B 3 vided 
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vided from local sources, and that wherever a case of poverty is made 
central government, then the central government shall provide, from t? ^ t0 S e 
funds, sufficient to carry the general object into effect- ’ e P u ”‘* c 

5596. Lord Mahon.'] Are there any adult schools ? — Yes, very many. Th 
very important adult schools of art; schools of design, and the ecoles lndustrU^ 
which are widely spread, are composed very much of adults. To show h ^ r 
provision is made locally for schools, I find that in the canton of Neuchate! 
instruction is universally diffused, in the last year only 8,260 Neucbatel'f^ ^ 
which amount to about 230/. sterling, were necessary to assist the local funds* 0 ? 
Thurgovia, where education is very widely spread, and where the populate * 
about 80,000, the whole amount required from the state funds was 6,500 fl 0 f * 
about 550 1. ’ lns ’ 



559 7- Is education compulsory upon the people?— Education, in many of the 
cantons, is obligatory ; and in almost all of the constitutional codes that wer 
adopted in 1830 there is a clause, making the general instruction of the people 
obligatory upon the legislature and the government. F " 

5598. Mr. Mackenzie .] Does that extend to all ranks of the people? Yes 

5599. Chairman.'] How is the obligation enforced ?— It is enforced by an admi- 
nistrative organization, which differs in the various cantons. In some of the canton* 
education has been very long obligatory, and it depended upon the minister who 
was formerly called the “ minister of arts and sciences.” 



5600. At what period was this ? — During the existence of the Helvetian Re- 
public. Upon the overthrow of that state of things, councils of education were 
formed; they were superseded by councils that were called “ academic,” and at the 
present period, in most of the cantons, the business of education is directly under 
the control of what is called the Small Council, which is in fact the executive 
body, the legislative body being called the Great Council. Eor a lon<r period 
there has been, in almost all the cantons, a dedication of larger and larger sums of 
money to the purpose ; for instance, in the Pays de Vaud I observe, from 1803 to 
1815, 15,600 Swiss francs were devoted from the general state funds; in the 15 
years following 1815, the sum of 55, 000 j and this progressive dedication of larger 
sums to this purpose is going on. 

5601. Lord Mahon.] How has it been since 1 830 ? — In 1833-34 it was 82,322 
Swiss francs. 



5602. What proportion do these sums bear to the general expenditure of the 
state ? — There are some states, Thurgovia for instance, in which the sum applied 
to the business of education is four times the amount of the whole state revenues. 

5603. Mr. Jephson.] What is the state of religious feeling in the cantons ot 
Switzerland, as compared with other countries ? — Infinitely more benevolent. 

5604. As to its intensity r — The habit of association which exists between 
different religious sects has introduced a much more friendly and harmonious feel- 
ing among them. 

5605. Lord Mahon.] Do you conceive that any one sect is gaining rapidly 
upon another ? — I think not ; the Protestant districts are undoubtedly the most 
prosperous, and the Protestant districts also are by far the most instructed. In 
the canton of Appenzel, the district of Inner Rodes, which is a Catholic district, 
has made much less advance than the district of Outer Rodes, which is Pro- 
testant ; and the proportionate sums of money applied to the purpose of education 
is strikingly in favour of the Protestant population, who are, in fact, the manufac- 
turing population of Switzerland. There is very little manufacture in the Catholic 
districts. 



5606- Chairman.] Is there less industry generally in the Catholic districts ( 
Undoubtedly. 

5607. Mr. Jephson.] Suppose any one were to object to the evidence you have 
given, that you have in your views mistaken the cause for the effect, and that 
education was by no means the cause of the prosperity you have described, but 
that education followed upon that general prosperity of the inhabitants which may 
have arisen from other causes, such as the institutions of the country, or peculiar 
circumstances connected with the district; how would you answer that objection. 
— I should answer, that education and prosperity have a mutual action upon one 
another ; that education creates prosperity, and that prosperity gives an impulse to 
education. 

5608. Have not you given the prosperous state of Switzerland as a proof of e 
value of education, thereby ascribing education solely as the cause of the pros- 
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percus state in which you find Switzerland ?— I look upon education as having j Q h n Bov 
mainly contributed to the production of that state of great prosperity, as bein'? the 
principal cause ; that there have been other co-operating causes there can belittle 
doubt. 

5609* It the inhabitants had not been prosperous from other causes, do you 
think that education would have extended itself so much ?— Education would not 
have extended so much, because they could not have furnished funds for the pur- 
poses of education ; but that education extends with the growth of prosperity, and 
that one of the effects of education is a desire to extend its benefits and its bles- 
sings, I think, cannot be doubted. That the cantons which are most instructed 
are still those which are making the greatest advances in instruction appears to 
me quite demonstrable. 

5O10. Does not the extension of education necessarily require a certain degree 
of previous increased prosperity among the people ?— I think there are cases in 
which, without any considerable prosperity among the masses of people, some- 
thing may be done by government for the furtherance of education ; but it is 
clear that education, like everything else, must depend upon the means you can 
apply to its extension, and that those means can only grow out of the wealth or 
other resources that are obtainable for the purpose. 

5611. Would not you think it absurd to attempt, to improve the situation of 
a people who were in a state of great destitution from other causes, by the simple 
introduction of education ? — Certainly not ; if a people were in a state of great des- 
titution, and education could be applied to them, they would relieve themselves 
much more rapidly than if they were left in a state of ignorance. 

5612. Would not attention to education be a secondary consideration with you 
iu considering the means for their relief?— I think, under no circumstances can 
education be made a secondary object. It is impossible considerably to elevate 
the condition of any people, unless education be made a primary object. 

5613. The question intends expressly to distinguish religious and moral educa- 
tion from intellectual education ? — I cannot draw such distinctions. 

5614. Lord Mahon.~\ You have stated that you think the favourable change in 
public feeling in legislative proceedings and in other points has arisen since 1 830, 
from the great diffusion of education since that time. Now the year 1830 is only 
five years ago; ho tv then can education have acted in such a manner upon those who 
have been to school, as in any degree to affect either voters or legislators, or any 
ol those who may have had the control of affairs in those little republics? — Edu- 
cation has not only influenced the rising generation, but there has been a great 
application ot funds to the instruction of adults. I have no doubt, for instance, 
that the circulation of newspapers has since 1S30 increased manifold : nor must it 
be forgotten that an instructed child is an improver of its less instructed parents. 

0615. Mr. Jephson.] Do you attribute the increase of newspapers to the start of 
education since 1S30? — I mentioned other circumstances ; the press was under a 
state of censorship in many of the cantons before. All that I meant to say in any 
answer that I have given is, that education since 1830 has made far greater progress 
tfian it had made before ; that a great proportion of the adult population have been 
receiving instruction of a much higher order than before existed. In most of the 
manufacturing cantons ecoies industrielles have been established, in which they have 
bad much of scientific instruction. Then there has been introduced into the busi- 
ness of education, in the secondary schools, attention to topics much more extensive 
and elevated than before, and in fact the general atmosphere of the country has be- 
come far more intellectual than at any previous period. As respects the more remark- 
jMe changes in the condition of the people, no doubt the contrast should be carried 
ack to the period of the French Revolution ; but since 1830, as much greater sums 
ave been applied to the business of instruction, and as many of the cantons 
, ave established it as a principle, that there shall be no part of a district in which 
ere shall not be a school accessible to every individual, in those cantons parti- 
ealarly the most remarkable progress has been made. 

5 biu. Mr. Jephson.] You were understood to state that contemporaneously 
• 1 1 le greet desire to extend education in Switzerland, there has been a general 
crease of prosperity in the country ; but that does not prove that the one is the 
for^H ° • e . ot ^ er ? — Then I would say, let other causes be found which will account 
his inc ^ s P uta hle change. I would also mention another circumstance which 
.Jj ac * a great effect since 1830 upon the advance of education, the introduction 
^extension that has been given to Normal schools, that not only have they 
, * >1 * b 4 created 
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John BouringyEsq. created a new race of teachers, but that the old teachers having been compelled 
ll.d. m.p. it were to fit themselves better for the discharge of their functions, there is scare 1 

a school in the country, even of the most humble character, in which the amount 6 

4 March 1836. instruction has not increased, and in which the character of the teacher has not im 
proved; that notwithstanding the resistance which has been referred to, to the inter" 
communication between the cantons, yet in this particular case, where a small 
canton has not been able to establish a Normal school for itself, they have managed 
to agree with some neighbouring canton ; and thus the two together combined have 
created Normal schools, which have provided instruction for both. 

5617. Lord Mahon.] Is there any difficulty in having Protestants and Catholics 

in the same schools? — None at all. 

5618. Ckairman.] Are they educated entirely together; is the religious instruc- 
tion given together with intellectual ? — It is rather uncommon to find in Switzerland 
a district which is not principally occupied by the partizans of one or other of 
the great religious sects. Geographical _ position generally defines the opinions 
of the people. Sometimes various sects inhabit the same district; but in general 
there are Catholic villages and Protestant villages; and from that natural sympathy 
which exists between individuals of the same religious opinion, there is a tendency 
among strangers to settle among those whose religious opinions are the same as 
their own. The law only requires that the parish or commune shall provide a 
school, and it does not interfere in any way with the religious opinions of the 
children. 

5619. You stated that councils of education were to be found in most of the 
districts? — Yes; there are sub-councils in the districts, and a central council in the 
capital. 

5620. What power does the central council exercise in the school? — Probably 
the better way will be to take one canton and state the legislation ; but I should 
like to state, with regard to this Normal school, that the canton of Thurgovia has 
lately made an arrangement with the canton of St. Gall to instruct in their Normal 
school 25 teachers. 

,5621. Lord Mahon.] As to the Catholics and Protestants, the practical point 
would be, how religious instruction is managed in those schools where Catholics and 
Protestauts come together. One of your recent answers rather tended to show that 
such cases were not common, because whole villages are mostly of the same per- 
suasion ; but if there are cases in which they do intermix, how is the point of reli- 
gious instruction managed ? — I confess it is a question I never asked, because I am 
in the habit of disassociating inquiries of this sort from any investigation into reli- 
gious opinions. I have looked through the law of public instruction of the canton 
of Thurgovia, which I have now before me, and I do not see, from beginning to 
end, any reference to the religious opinions either of children or parents. The 20th 
article of the constitution declares that the instruction of youth is the duty both of 
parents and of government, and requires that it shall be universally provided tor. 

5622. Does the new constitution of the canton of Thurgau make any mention 
or provision whatever for religious instruction? — Yes; the second clause goes onto 
say, that the object of education is instruction, both moral and religious, and that 
it should be destined to the development of virtuous conduct, and to the formation 
of religious men. 

5623. Is there nothing upon the subject beyond what you have read ; for that 

appears to be only a sort of general and unprofitable maxim ?— -It does not appear 
so to me. In the elementary schools it is provided that religious instruction sia 
be given, and instruction in Biblical history. ? __ 

5624. But it does not state as to the difference of Catholic and Protestan • 
No, they make no distinction between the sects ; and in fact, that distinction w ic^ 
we have constantly present to our eyes in this country, happily exists very it ® 
many other countries. I have again and again known individuals of high s mi e> 
who had not the slightest notion of the religious opinions of those with whom ) 
were in constant communication in the intercourses of society; the religious q ^ 
tions do not embitter the relations of life, in many parts of Europe, as , 

in ours. , , 

5625. The point is, by what means they are to acquire their religious knon ® 

if they have no other information except conjointly with those who may ... 
ferent sentiments ?— It does not appear to me that religious knowledge nec 
implies sectarian instruction. . , f those- 

5626. Would not you wish a Protestant or Catholic to be well informe 0 
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oints of bis faith which are not common to him with other Christians? — Not in a j 0 ] tn Bowing, Esq. 
ublie school ; it is a matter which I should leave to the religious teacher out of ll. d. m.p. 

jj ie sc hool ; but I should be very sorry to see introduced into the general system 

of education any of those topics which would lead to polemical discussion and 4 March 1836. 

malevolent feeling among the children. 

'62". Chairman .] Are you aware that in the code of Zurich there is an article 
swcifyin® the mode in which religious instruction should be communicated in the 
schools?— I am not aware of it. 

5628. Lord Mahon.'] Can you give the Committee any information how that 
point is practically managed in Thurgovia; have you had occasion to observe prac- 
tically how that difficulty is overcome ?— No ; as I said before, it has not occurred 
to me to inquire into the religious opinions of children in elementary schools. 

I have in many parts of the world seen children of different religions in the same 
school; but I have frequently heard masters say, that they themselves were igno- 
rant of the religious opinions of the pupils sent to them for instruction. 

5629. Chairman.] Is religious education in consequence neglected in those schools? 

—I should say less there than anywhere else ; for it appears to me to be the fact, 
that where a school does not make sectarian religious instruction an object, the parents 
of the children, and the clergyman of the sect to whom they belong, generally take 
a much greater interest in the subject, and consider it^more specially their. duty 
to give that religious instruction which represents their own opinions, and which is 
not° provided by the public school, while the really higher and nobler points of 
religious teaching, those on which all religious sects agree, may be conveniently and 
successfully taught to all. 

5630. Have you found in Switzerland a strong religious feeling amongst the dif- 
ferent classes of the inhabitants? — There can be no doubt that Switzerland is one 
of the most religious countries in Europe. 

5631. Does that evince itself, not only in the practice of social duties, but in 
their attendance upon the public services of religion ? — The churches and chapels 
are very fully attended. 

5632. Lord Mahon.] You have stated that you do not think it desirable that in 
schools there should be any religious instruction on those points on which different 
religious persuasions differ from one another ; will you develope a little in what 
way you think religious instruction ought to be given in schools r I think there are 
certain points upon which all Christians unite : supposing there were a district in 
which the only question should be between different religious sects, there would be 
certain points which all men would concur in considering as fundamental religious 
truths. 

5633. Would not that limit be very much narrowed if you apply it to all sects? 
for instance, if we take into account the Unitarian sect, should not we reduce the 
admitted ground between both to an extremely narrow one ? I think the more it 
is narrowed, the better ; it would be narrowing the field of uncharitableness. It. 
appears to me that it would be of great advantage not to permit the intrusion of 
topics which would interfere with religious harmony. 

5634. Practically, if you had to instruct upon any points connected with reli- 
gious belief, the Catholic and the Unitarian, what could you teach r — I think that 
the morality of the Bible might be very properly taught to both. 

5635. Do you conceive that there are any points connected with religion which 
could be taught both to a Catholic child and to an Unitarian child ?— Yes; points 
abundant and important. I have no doubt that the great fundamental doctrines 
of the Bible may be so taught as not to interfere with the peculiar religious opinions 
of any Christian sect ; and I have, as a matter of fact, seen in Geneva and else- 
where, the children of Unitarian 'and Trinitarian, of Protestant and of Catholic 
parents, educated in the same school, and nothing like the shape or the shadow of 
religious dissension or discussion among them. 



0 - 3 *. 
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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 
Veneris , 1 1° die Martii, 1836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Wyse. I Dr. Bowring. 

Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. French! 

Lord Mahon. ■ 

Mr. THOMAS WYSE, in the Chair. 



John Bowing, Esq. ujj, a Member of the Committee ; further Examined 
John Bearing, Esq. 5636, Chairman .] WHAT is the last published code of education in Swio 

Li.D.M.r. land ?— The last which I have is the code of Tbureovia, which issued in tT 

year 1835. " tne 

11 March 1836. 5 (j 37 . 0ll „, hat principle j s national education intended to be fixed by the general 

law of the state ?— The constitutional code of Thurgovia provides that instruction 
shall be universally communicated to all the citizens of the state, and makes the 
education of children obligatory upon parents. 

5638. What is the character of the education prescribed by the General law?— 
Perhaps I had better give to the Committee in some detail the particulars of the 
law itself. It divides education into two departments, elementary and secondary 
schools. In the elementary schools, reading, writing and arithmetic, both mental 
and written arithmetic, are taught, as are the elements of book-keepinv, sinning 
geography and history of the country, and religious instruction, of whictuhe Bible 
is declared to be the groundwork. 

5639- I s this in all classes of elementary schools? — This is in all classes of 
elementary schools. 

5640. From the lowest to the highest ?— From the lowest to the highest. The 
elementary schools divide their system of instruction into winter and summer 
courses; and there is a sub-division of education into ordinary elementary schools 
and schools of repetition, the object of which is to recal to those who have ceased 
to attend the ordinary day schools, what they had previously learned in them. The 
period ot education begins at five years, and is carried on to 11 years. When 
education in the daily classes is over, the repetition classes are open to all 
clnldien who choose to attend. In all the schools instruction is given in singing, 
and church music is taught once a week in choirs ; and there is also established 
in all the class districts an evening school for singing. 

564!. Does this comprise all classes of elementary schools existing in the 
state . I am now speaking solely of the elementary classes. 

5042. What is the course followed in elementary classes? — The course begins 
in the month of May, and the minister of every parish is required to report all 
the children who on the 1st of May are between five and six years old; the 
parents are from that age required to send them to the elementary class for 
instruction ; the course always begins at this period of the year, when there is 
a geneial introduction of the children who have reached the prescribed age. 

5043 - ou have stated that the parents were required to send their children to 
school ; in what manner is the obligation enforced by law? — A report is made by 
the minister of the parish to the district school committee, if there be any delay or 
lesitation ; the practice of the clergyman is to visit the family ; the cases of 
lesistance are exceedingly few, but the law gives to the authorities the power 
ot imprisoning any parent who shall ultimately refuse to obey the general legisla- 
tion upon the subject. 

5644. In whom is the execution of the law vested ? — In the ordinary tribunals. 

^b 45 What period is prescribed, or is it left to the discretion of the ordinary 
tribunals r I think it is three days’ imprisonment; but I am not aware of any 
instance in which this punitory part of law has been thus applied. 

5040. Are fines imposed r — Fines are also imposable. . ; 

5047. Are fines imposed previous to recurring to the sentence of imprisonment r 

A choice is left either to inflict punishment in the shape of personal visitation 
or by pecuniary fine. 
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snowed that there was a great willingness on the part of the parents to send their John Soaring , Esq. 
children to school, and that willingness has much increased of late. ll.d.m.p. 

5649. Do they consider that article of the code in any way interfering with — “ 

personal liberty ? — On the contrary, it may be considered as eminently popular in 11 March l8s6 ’ 
the canton ; I am now speaking of the whole of the legislation ; it is the legisla- 
tion of universal suffrage, and therefore represents the general opinion. 

5650. On the admission of children to the school, what branch of instruction 
do they first commence with P — There is in each district a council of education, to 
whom certain functions are committed ; they decide as to the hours which shall be 
devoted to certain studies. Certain attributions are conferred upon the clergyman of 
the parish, who is official visitor of the schools, and who reports, when it is necessary, 
to the district council of education, which district council of education reports to a 
central body which is fixed in the capital of the state. Inspectors are also named, 
sometimes by the central council for a general object, and sometimes by the local 
council for a special one. It is on school certificates that children are admitted to 
confirmation, out of which grows the exercise of the rights of citizenship. 

5651. What portion of the year is generally spent in schools? — The law 
requires that at least 32 weeks in the year shall be given to education ; the course 
of the winter schools is 20 weeks, commencing in the month of November and 
continuing till the end of March. 

5652. By law? — Yes, by law ; the daily schools require that 27 hours a week 
shall be given to instruction, and in the schools of repetition six hours a week. 

5653. How are the hours distributed, does the distribution depend upon the 
discretion of the local council ? — Yes, inasmuch as the habits of the people and 
their labours are of different characters, it has been found desirable to accommo- 
date the hours of study to the wants of the population. 

5654. Are they also empowered to fix the branches of instruction which shall be 
pursued in each of these schools? — Yes. 

5655. The distribution of time varies then according to the situation of the schools? 

—It varies according to the situation of the schools ; it will be clear, where the 
population is agricultural, that the arrangement should be somewhat different, both 
as to the seasons and hours, than in districts where the population is manufacturing. 

5656. And also as to instruction ? — And also as to instruction. 

5657. Do schools in the country usually combine with their ordinary teaching 
any portion of agricultural instruction ? — I am not aware that agricultural instruc- 
tion is made a portion of elementary school education. It is attended to in the 
secondary schools. 

5658. Are the children obliged, during the period you have just now mentioned, 
to attend constantly at the schools ? — The children are compelled to attend con- 
stantly, unless valid reasons are found by the parents. 

5659. Is this obligation enforced by law ? — This obligation is enforced by law' ; 
the parents are fineable 30 kreutzers, which is equal to 1 0 d ., for every week of 
absence of their children, and the schoolmaster is responsible for reporting the 
absence of the children to the council of education. 

^ 5660. The Local Council has also a power of enforcing that article of the law ? — 

Yes. 

5661. You have stated that they are not exempted except upon grounds that 
are considered valid, what are those grounds ? — Illness of the children, or illness 
of any members of the family, where the assistance of the children can be proved 
necessary ; great domestic calamities, or very important domestic festivals, such as 
marriages or christenings, impassable roads or ways, caused either by snow, ice, or 
water. There is another regulation also compelling masters to dismiss children 
^ho are visited by contagious disease. 

5662. Has the schoolmaster or the council any power of granting leave of 
absence? — For very short periods the powder is in the hands of the master ; but he 
is compelled to report, and to obtain the sanction of the local council of education, 
when the period is for more than a few days. 

5663. Mr. French.'] — Have they the power, if the children are wanted for agri- 
cultural purposes, for instance, in certain seasons, to allow them to keep away ? — 

Clearly, if sufficient grounds are shown. 

5664* Chairman.] — Does the law specifically provide for such a case as that 
just mentioned? — That is not a case specified, I think, but there is a general power 
given to the local council to grant leave of absence to the children. 

5665. Are the children allowed to leave school at an earlier period than that 
prescribed by law ?— On grounds shown. 

0.31. c 2 5666. When 
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5666. When I say early, I mean instead of spending five, six, or seven 

at the expiration only of three years?— In cases of extraordinary aptitude^*' 
the part of the child, so that he shall be enabled to obtain instruction in a sh^ ^° n 
period than a less intelligent child would obtain in a longer, the business of in t 1 
tion having been done, the child would be released from the obligation of attend^" 
school. ° ln = 

5667. Are they allowed to pass from one class to another, in proportion to the* * 
progress, or are they released after a certain number of years in each cla c - 
According to the progress of the pupils ; they move from an ordinary to a superior 
class when they have made advances. 

5668. Not from any specific period ? — No. 

5669. Does the law, at the same time that it imposes an obligation upon 
parents to send their children to school, provide also a school for sufficient 
numbers to render that obligation easy to be complied with ? — In every case it is 
provided that a school shall be accessible to the scholar at a distance "not treater 
than a league-and-a-half, that is the maximum of distance which any child is^ com- 
pelled to go ; but as a matter of fact, it is only in the mountainous and very little 
peopled parts of Switzerland that the distance is so great : in other parts it is 
much less. In the case of this canton of which I am speaking, the population is 
80,000, and the number of elementary schools, according to the last report, is 
251 ; so that there is a school for every 320 inhabitants. " There are 14 schools 
which have 20 scholars, and they go on in various proportions up to 100 scholars, 
of which number there are only three schools ; this shows how much they must be 
spread over the surface of the country, for supposing five inhabitants to compose a 
family, there is one school to every 64 families. 

5670. Are the two sexes instructed in the same school, or in separate schools? 
— In the majority the two sexes are in the same school; there are 31 schools 
however in the state in which the children are divided into their separate sexes. 
What is well worth attention, as exhibiting the great extent of education in this 
canton, is, that the number of girls is somewhat greater than the number of boys. 
In a population of 80,000, I observe there are 8,571 girls, and 8,321 boys, making 
altogether 16,892 scholars, which is a proportion of more than one in five. 

5671. It appears there is very little private education, private education not being 
taken in these returns ? — This is the return made in the spirit of the regulations to 
which I have referred, both of children between five and 1 1 , taking in also the 
schools of repetition. This does not include scholars to whom the higher branches 
of education are communicated. 

5672. Mr. French.] These are simply the children of the peasantry? — Princi- 
pally of the working classes. It therefore appears that the state and the local 
authorities provide instruction for more than 20 per cent, of the whole population. 

5673. Chairman .] Has this increase taken place lately, or has it been gradually 
advancing for a certain number of years?— It has been gradually advancing. 

5674. Is the greater part of the adult population of this country capable of 
reading and writing? — It is difficult to find in this canton individuals under the age 
of 30 who are not able to read and write ; above that age a good many exceptions 
may be found. 

5675. Is it thought disgraceful in the canton for any person to be ignorant of 
the elements of education ? — Undoubtedly. 

5676. Is the assurance of having passed through these elementary schools re- 
quired as a condition for employment, as a servant or workman in a manufactory, 
or in any other situation of trust? — I should think it would be very difficult 
for a young person to obtain a situation even in an ordinary condition of life who 
was not able to read and write. 



5677. Does not that operate in a great degree as compulsory means^ 0 
extending education universally in the state? — Yes; inasmuch as the rights 0 
citizenship can only be obtained by becoming a recognised. member of the enure , 
and this recognition depends on educational certificates. The rights of citizens ip 
are highly valued, and the etfect of the peremptory law of education has been sue 
cessful in generalising, — I may rather say, universalising education. I s ^ e ’ 
that after a communication to a parent that a child does not attend school, a tin 
is levied upon the parent of three kreutzers for the first half-day, and six kreutze.s 
for every succeeding half-day. All fines go to the education fund. 

5678. Lord Mahon.'] I think I understood you to say that the ages of t 
children are exclusively between five and eleven?— In the elementary schools.^ 
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5679* I think I also understood you, that the number of children in this canton John Bowing, Esq. 
nf Thurso via is 16,000, that is one-fifth of a population of about 80,000 ? — Yes. LL,:D - M - p * 

5 6So & Now is it not a fact, on statistical principles, that the number of children ' "V 

between five and eleven years of age, in any population, would not be one-fifth, or 11 arc 1 3 
anything like one-fifth ? — The number of children in the elementary schools is 
j, Q-d* t he number of the schools of repetition, which come after the elementary- 
course, and therefore after the age of 11, is 4.9 1 7- And these data do not run 
counter to the statistics of population. 

5681. Chairman.] Are there any other means in general use for the purpose of 
enforcing the attendance of children at school? — If a manufacturer is discovered 
to have employed a child whose duty it was to be at school, during the school 
hours, that manufacturer is fineable by law. 

5682. Are all children required to pay certain fees for attending schools, or are 
all, or any, gratuitously educated ?— Education is gratuitous in every case where 
poverty is made out, if the parent claims exemption on the ground of poverty. 

5683. Who is to judge of the claim to such exemption? — The school couucil. 

5684. Is it not the tendency of that law, dividing education into two classes, 
gratuitous and paid, to form two classes of inhabitants, and to throw a certain slur 
upon that class which receives education gratuitously? — That is one among the 
many consequences which attaches to poverty ; and I do not see how the evil 
can be remedied. The poor man cannot be raised to the condition of the opulent. 

5685. Could it not be remedied by assessing upon the district at large the sum 
necessary for the maintenance of the school, and throwing the school open to all 
classes gratuitously? — There is a strong feeling, when the parent is able to pay for 
the education of his children, that it becomes him to undertake for such payment. 

5686. But in the mode which I have just suggested, by assessment, would he 
not equally pay ; and if the assessment were graduated according to the circum- 
stances of the payer, would not the parent pay in the ratio of his position and 
circumstances to the support of the school ? — There are probably cases . in which a 
district assessment might be desirable, but, in general, I should think there is 
a disposition rather to pay for a specific service than to contribute to a general 
fund. 

5687. If the district were large, perhaps that objection might, to a certain degree, 

lie against it, but where the district is extremely small, and when the service is 
immediately and directly rendered in return for the payment of the assessment, 
do you think that the same difficulties and reluctance would occur r This point 
is well worthy of consideration, and I doubt much whether it would be desirable 
to lay down a general rule ; there are localities probably where the assessment for 
general taxation would, upon the whole, be most desirable, and others where there 
would be a great disposition on the part of the parents spontaneously to contribute 
for the education of their own children. In Switzerland, however, there are cases 
where the local school funds are quite sufficient for the education of all the children 
of the district. , 

5688. When you speak of school funds, do you speak of endowments for schools: 

— Endowments and other local resources ; the different districts have different 
means ; some of them are so rich as to require no assistance from the state funds j 
others are so poor as to require very considerable assistance from them. 

5689. The state, then, grants assistance wherever it can be clearly made out 
that any particular district is in want of such a fund r — Yes. 

5690. Through whom does such an application generally come .— Tnrough 

the district council, made to the general council, and through the general council to 
the executive. . . , , 

5691. Is the fund necessary for the support of a school in any case levied by 

assessment upon the district? — There are cases in which a fund has been levied 
for the purpose of education by assessment. But school revenues are derived 
from many sources, such as landed property possessed, a payment of two florins 
and 42 kreutzers upon marriages, the fees upon recognition of citizenship, volun- 
tary contributions, payments made by scholars, fines levied for disobedience to 
the" educational code'; and in case these resources are insufficient, an authority is 
given by the law for local assessment. _ . 

5692. By what body is voted this local assessment in general ? — By the local 

authorities, "on demand of the educational council, and under the sanction of the 
executive. . ... , 

5693. Lord Mahon.] I think I understood you to say that two things are prohibited 

c 3 111 
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in this council ; that there shall not be education in any school out of th r • 
the canton and education at home?— No ; there is no prohibition nf.-u.hj - ts of 
5694. Of course it does not prohibit any instruction given at 
education at home no drawback from numerous and constant attendant ’i u is 
schools?— I think the attendance upon these schools is not neremDtnrv ,1“ “? 

instruction is afforded. P emptoiy " he “ other 

5695 - la there any law upon that subject?— I imagine the name of an educates 
child, or a child under education, would not be inserted by the clergyman ■ 
returns. UdQ in the 



5 C 96 - I understood you that a fine was levied in case of non-attendance 5 
I should think tt would be a sufficient answer, that the children attended .nl'iT 
school of higher education. UHler 



5697. Chairman .] That would be considered by the competent authority a -cod 

ground of exemption ? — Yes. J cUoa 

5698. Lord Mahon.] That is where instruction is given in a higher school ■ 

but I mean domestic instruction ?— I should suppose that it is sufficient exemotinn 
if it were shown that the children received elsewhere that elementary instruction 
which the state insists on, and which it provides in those cases where other mean, 
for obtaining it do not exist. “ 

5699. As to the second point, education in schools out of the limits of the canton 
in other parts for instance, of Switzerland r— There would be no impediment to that 
I imagine ; the absence of the children would be sufficient excuse for their not 
attending in the elementary school. 

5700. I beg to observe, that neither of these are included in the list of your 

excuses ? — X do not observe them. J 

5701. How would the case stand in the event of education either at home or in 
any other canton ? — I repeat, that as the initiatory list is provided by the clergy- 
man, the name of no child would be inserted in it, either absent from the canton 
or for whom education was sufficiently provided. 

5702. You mentioned a fine to be levied upon the parent in the event of the 
non-attendance, except under certain conditions ? — Yes. 

5 / 03 ; Chairman^ What course is pursued in the case of an illegitimate child? 
—Illegitimate children are in the charge of the commune. 

• 5 7 ° 4 - And in no case in the charge of the father or mother ? — I imagine that if 
an illegitimate child lived with its father or mother, their responsibility would be 
tie same as in the case of a legitimate child ; the number of illegitimate children 
is small m Switzerland ; there is a general law in the cantons that makes a provi- 
smn for illegitimate children; they are frequently taken possession of by the state, 
and delivered over to persons who are made responsible to the state, and receive 
rom it a certain sum of money. I think six Louis-d’ors per annum is generally 
paid by the state for the maintenance of illegitimate children, or of deserted children; 

li 1 e V’?. ^ ^dividual receiving the recompence would be held responsible 
01 all the obligations for which a parent would be responsible ; in fact, that he 
would stand in loco parentis. 

57 ° 5 - Orphans; how are they provided for? — In the same way. I should 
state, that in all schools a daily book is kept, reporting the presence or absence of 
all the scholars. ° v 

57 ° 6 . Are they daily visited by the inspector of the local council ?— Not neces- 
sanly ; a protocol is made by the visitor as to the state of attendance, which is 
laid before the school commission. 

57 ° 7 * Are periodical reports required to be forwarded from the local council to 
the general council? — Yes. 

5708. And from the schoolmaster? — The periodical reports are made from the 
local council to the general council, and from the general council to the executive; 
the executive also makes a report to the legislative body. 

5709. What is the general amount of the salary of teachers in the elementary 
schools ?— -The minimum of the payment of an elementary schoolmaster is 80 
norms, habitation for him and for his family, the commune being required to 
piovide him this; he receives on account of every daily scholar two kreutzers a 
week, and from the scholars in the repetition schools 24 kreutzers a year. 

5710. is there any provision for superannuation? — ‘There are no pensions oi 
retreat, that I know of. 

. 57 1 *- No sinking fund raised by the schoolmaster for that purpose ?■ — I ima- 
gine the schoolmasters are a class of people who deposit the small economies 
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they get from the commune in saving banks, which exist universally in Switzer- 
land. 

5712. Are they generally connected with the church; the teachers, do they 
pass from the situation of teachers to that of clergymen ? — I should think rarely. 

5713. Is it considered a situation of much respectability in Switzerland by the 
people ? — It is ; the schoolmasters in general are held in regard by the population, 
and their general character has been much elevated by the introduction of the 
Normal schools. 

5714. Do they often unite with the situation of schoolmaster, that of organist or 
sacristan of the neighbouring church? — That is not an unfrequent union. 

5715. What is the method of instruction usually pursued in elementary schools ? 
—The law only requires that elementary instruction should be given on points to 
which my previous answers have referred. I should imagine, that with respect to 
the adaptation of any particular system of education, it would be left to the local 
board of education, which would be controlled in the first place by the central 
board ; and, secondly, by the executive. 

5716. Religious education is equally then under the direction of the local board 
as to the mode in which it is to be carried on ? — Yes. 

5717. Are you aware in what manner Biblical instruction is given in these 
schools? — Lessons are read and learned from the Bible; hymns are taught the 
children, and catechisms are also employed. 

5718. Are these lessons from the Scriptures selections, or do they read the 
sacred writings continuously, one chapter after the other? — There are selections 
from the Bible ; I observe that in the Catholic schools the Catholic catechism is 
employed, and in the Protestant schools children are taught from the Protestant 
catechism. 

5719. When it speaks of the Bible, does it state any mode in which it is read? 
—No, it does not. In the schools I have visited I have seen selections from the 
Bible, but I am not able to state in any one case that the Bible is not read directly 
through. 

5720. Are gymnastics combined with intellectual and moral education ; is it any 
part of education? — I do not believe that gymnastics are taught as a science in the 
elementary schools. 



Luuce, 14 0 die Marta , 1836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Wyse. j Mr. Jephson. 

Dr. Bowring. Lord Mahon. 

Mr. S. O’Brien. j Mr. M. J. O’Connell. 

Mr. THOMAS WYSE, in the Chair. 



John Bozoring, Esq. ll.d., a Member of the Committee ; further Examined. 

5721. Chairman .] IN what manner is the administration of the schools in 
Switzerland conducted ; is there a system of inspectorship ? — Independently of the 
council of education, a commission of inspection is nominated, to consist of not less 
than three, and not more than five members, who visit the schools and report to the 
committee of education upon their situation. 

5722. By whom are these inspectors nominated ? — They are nominated by the 
council of education, and the council of education is authorised to pay them for 
their services, where payment is required. 

5723. Is any previous examination required to qualify them for that situation?— 
No previous examination is required for a nomination to an inspectorship ; it is 
opposed the knowledge of the council of education of the individual will lead to 
the selection of the most appropriate. 

5724. From what profession are they generally selected ? — They are generally 
selected from the ordinary classes of citizens. The clergyman is usually a mem- 
ber J in fact, he is the daily official inspector of the schools. 

57 2 5 * Is he required to report to these inspectors, or to the general council of 
education ? — He reports to the council of education. 

0.31. c 4 5726. Does 
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5726. Does he report periodically ?— Periodically, and on all special occasions 

5727. Do the inspectors visit the schools at stated periods, or at any period they 
think proper ?— They do not visit at any defined periods ; they visit on particular 
occasions, when there is a special reason ; and on undefined occasions, for the 
purpose of a general report. 

■ 5728. Have they any power or control over the teachers or scholars ?— They 
have no power of administration, they have simply a power of reportin'". ^ 

5729. What is the usual payment of the inspectors?— It is determined on spe- 
cial reports of individual cases ; neither, the maximum nor the minimum is fixed 
by law. 

5730. They are allowed expenses of travelling? — They are allowed travelling 
expenses, if claimed. • J should state, the annual, allowance in Switzerland for all 
public services is exceedingly small indeed ; I think, in cases where local magis- 
trates are entitled to payment, the payment has not averaged more than 35. 01-4.5. 
a day. 

5731. That is proportioned to the wants of the . individual and the cheapness of 
the country ? — Yes ; independently of which an honour attaches to the nomination, 
and that honour is a recompence. 

5732. Is the situation of inspector considered one of very great honour ?— It is 
considered a reputable thing to be nominated an inspector ; in fact, I think it 
may be generally said, that a certain quantity of reputation attaches to the business 
of education, in all its grades. > 

5733. Are they selected in any instance from the body of teachers?— I should 
think not, in ordinary cases ; and a sufficient reason would be, that the interest of 
the teachers might be opposed to reforms in the mode of teaching. 

5734. Is that system generally recognised in the educational system of Switzer- 
land ? — I take it to be so. 

5735. They are not therefore to be found, either in the general council of edu- 
cation, or in the local council? — I should think the ordinary cases of individuals 
nominated to the office of inspector would fall upon the middle classes; some 
■would very probably be members of the legislature; but the functionaries in Swit- 
zerland very often descend even to the labouring population. Among the weavers 
of Switzerland, for instance, there are many magistrates; and there is a class of 
citizens that is very numerous, and constituting an important class, I mean those 
who are at the same time manufacturers and agriculturists ; they possess a small 
quantity of land, which they cultivate themselves, and are engaged in manual labour 
at the same time : from this class, in the manufacturing districts, the majority of 



electors arc taken. 

5736. Is there any auxiliary body, formed of the teachers exclusively, for the 
purpose of communicating’ information to the general council? — I am not aware 
that there is any such provision, other than that the central council of education 
receives communications from all the district councils, and thus the chain is kept 
up. There is a permanent inspector, who is the minister of the parish; there is 
the special commission of inspection reporting to the local educational council, 
and there is the local educational council reporting to the central education com- 
mittee, which, of course, reports to the executive. _ , 

,5737. Are the members of the general council paid for their attendance an 
the discharge of these duties? — I believe not. The council being fixed, no 
ambulatory, they have no expenses. ... 

5738. Are any of them members ex officio ? — The minister, I think, is in even 
case officially a member of the council of education. ^ « 

5739- -Is there a minister of education as well as a council of education." 1 » 
there is not. They report to what is called the small council, which is the ex 
tive body of the state. , the 

5740. Do they prescribe the course of instruction that is to befollowe a 

schools? — They do. , tbe j r 

5741. Is there any serious complaint made by the inhabitants as 0 . 
prescription, particularly as to the books or the courses of education. 

action of opinion upon the government is so direct, that it is itnpossi ^ 
could be any considerable quantity of discontent without producing a c a D 
measures. " * a p 

5742. In the canton of Neuchatel is the council similar to that of I ur o 

— It is in its leading characteristics. f j uca tion 

5743. Is that under the direction of the executive ? — The council 0 e ^ 
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of Neuchatel, according to my belief, is nominated by the executive, as all the John Bowing, Esq 
offices of administration are. ll.i>. m.p. 

5744. In the case of Neuchatel, the prescription of particular books for edu- 

cation, or particular courses, would be liable to more suspicion than in the other March l8 3 6 * 
cantons, inasmuch as the executive is foreign ? — Probably so. The situation of 

Neuchatel is unique. It is one canton of 24, in which the legislative body is 
nominated by the universal suffrage of the people, and the executive body is 
nominated by the King of Prussia, as lord of the soil. 

5745. What is the condition of the masters in the canton of Thurgovia?. — The 
masters are nominated after examination. They must have attained the age of 
20 ; they are ordinarily taken from the subordinate class, who are called vicars. 

Generally the candidates for nomination are youths, who have gone through the 
primary and secondary education, and have become either assistant teachers or 
vicars ; that is the principal source of supply for the masters of schools. 

5746. Do you make any distinction between assistant teachers and vicars ? — 

Yes; the vicars receive a remuneration which is fixed by law, they are, in fact, 
the recognised candidates ; the adjunct, or assistant, is in many cases appointed 
for a special purpose. The vicar is an official educational authority. 

5747. You stated that the masters are examined, by whom is the examination 
conducted ? — The examination is conducted by the council of education, in the 
presence of the burghers or electors of the district. 

5748. Who decides upon the result of the examination ? — The law requires 
that there shall be a public competition in the presence of the school inspectors, 
public notice having been given under the authority of the board of inspectors, 
and they are chosen, after examination by the general educational council, but in 
the presence of the burghers or inhabitants. 

5749. Do they receive any brevet de capadti, or certificate of having passed 
that examination? — Yes ; and after the examination the schoolmaster is considered 
a servant of the state. 

5750. Is he immediately appointed to a school on passing the examination, or 
entered on the candidates’ list, as is usual in Prussia ? — I believe this examination 
takes place previously to appointment, and where he is a candidate he can only be 
upon what is called the vicars or aspirants’ list. 

5751. Is it required that he should pass through a course of Normal education 
previous to his examination, or is it open to every description of person ? — It is 
now open ; but the whole tendency of the late codes of education in Switzerland 
has been to bring the Normal school into action, and candidates coming from the 
Normal schools have so much greater prospect of election, that the system of 
education in the Normal schools is generally adopted as the means of introduction 
to schoolmasterships. 

5752. What part is taken by the clergy in the appointment; do they assist as 
inspectors or examiners? — The clergyman is always present, and takes some part 
in the examination ; and after examination, it is usual for him to address the 
schoolmaster on his duties. 

5753. Is the clergyman allowed a vote? — Yes, he is one of the voters of the 
local committee. 

5754. I understand the local committee does not appoint, but the general com- 
mittee? — The local committee appoints, with an appeal to the general committee: 
the general committee exercises its influence in the case of a misunderstanding or 
difference of opinion in the local committee. Its power is superintending; for in 
almost the whole of Switzerland the organization and administration is of a local 
character. 

5755. In a more extensive society than that of Switzerland, would you recom- 
mend the adoption of such an arrangement as that; would you consider the local 
committee as sufficiently qualified to judge of the competency of the teachers ? — 

I think the defects existing in the Swiss system grow out of the want of a centraliza- 
tion. It would be very convenient if there were some central authority, both as 
respects particular cantons, and as respects Switzerland generally ; but there is 
nothing so universally spread in Switzerland, as a dislike to interference with local 
administration. Perhaps these local bodies might be very safely trusted with the 
nomination of masters to the primary, and possibly to the secondary schools, which, 
according to their institution, do not go much into the more recondite parts of 
instruction; but for the higher departments of education, it is important, in my 

0..3 1. d 
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John Bowing, Esq. view, that there should be a central authority, exercising more important f • 
il.d. m.p. than are now conferred upon it. ° ^ ‘unctions 

5756. In general, has it not been found that the appointment of tear! 

14 March 1836. the local committees has led to parochial intrigues and parochial difference ? 

would be likely to be the case, were not popular control so efficient and"~ Tlat 
stantly in action, that any considerable abuse is sure of bein« discovp S °I C ° n " 
reformed. 0 red an d 

5757. Do you consider the object you have just now mentioned would h 

secured, and the evils I have referred to be avoided, by that arrangement— t! 6 
the local committee should be empowered to choose from a certain list of 
dates, who had passed through a previous education and examination to 6 tth 
for the situation of teachers?— I doubt very much whether that plan could T 
adopted in Switzerland ; for the universal feeling there is, to keep the local adaf 
nistration in local hands throughout. mi ‘ 

5758. Ought there not to be a guarantee given to the public, that they are qua 
lined for the duty they undertake? — I believe the public are satisfied with what the 
government do ; the government is, in fact, the public. 

5759. Mr. Jephson.] Having the education of the people as your object the 
people not having a taste for centralization as you have described it, would’ you 
attempt, though convinced you were improving the system of education, to intro- 
duce any system which would centralize the authority more than at present r- 
I should be glad to see a centralization, not of administration, but a centrali- 
zation of inspection. I think it would be impossible to introduce a central autho- 
rity, in whose hands you could place local administration, or to make local admi- 
nistration dependent upon it for its general action or influence; but I believe there 
might be a sort of central supervision, which would be useful ; for instance, there 
might be some central point for the collection of useful information, for making up 
lists of candidates, for the circulation of better theories of education, for the pub- 
lishing of what is passing in educational improvements in other countries, for the 
collection of valuable books, &c., the knowledge of which would not otherwise reach 
the smaller districts, removed as they are from the means of information as to what 
is passing elsewhere. 

57'6o. Would not that central control, in the sense in which it is usually received, 
be as disagreeable to the feelings of the people of Switzerland as central direction? 
— Central administrative control is out of the question. 

5761. Chairman .] Have the clergy considerable influence in the appointment 
of teachers, and the general superintendence of education in Switzerland?— Yes; 
the influence of the clergy is considerable in all matters, and particularly iu ques- 
tions of public instruction. 

t ! s . observable in the Protestant and Catholic cantons equally?— 

1 should think the direct influence of the Catholic clergy is stronger than that of 
the Protestant. ° 

• a 1 * ^ere any jealousy entertained by the inhabitants at large of that 
in *l u ® n £ e • There is occasionally ; a circumstance, for instance, has lately occurred, 
which has led to the expression of a strong feeling: it was supposed that the 
Pope s nuncio had interfered with the Catholic clergy on several occasions, and 
t lat interference was the subject of much discussion and complaint, and even of 
menaces of violence. 

5764* In what canton did that occur? — In the canton of Zug, and the canton 
of Lucerne. D 

57 ^ 5 - Do they interfere not only in religious instruction, but in the management 
or general education? — The clergy were accused of interference in educational and 
avii matters; but generally speaking, the influence of the clergy has been useful; 
and where there have been signs of irritation, they have grown less out of questions 
connected with schools, than from supposed interference in political matters. 

5700. Do they, in conjunction with the masters, give religious instruction, or 
separately from the masters ?— The provisions of the Thurgovian code are, that the 
minister of the confession to which the parents of the child belong shall give the 
child two hours of religious instruction every week. 

5707 - Lord Mahon.] I understood you to say, that Catholic and Protestant 
children are brought up at the same school?— I mentioned, that generally in 
Switzerland the Catholic and Protestant districts are separate, and in some of them 
they are so separate, that a provision is made for distinct Catholic and Protestant 
instruction. 

5768. 00® 
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5768. Does it not seem to follow from this passage, that in Thurgovia, so far johnBmring, Esq. 
from the Protestants and Catholics being educated together, there are separate ix.d. h.p.’ 

schools for each : “ In four districts where the Evangelical confession is established, 

Catholic primary schools have been built close to the Protestant schools”? — In 14 March 1836. 
Thurgovia the Catholic and Protestant districts are almost always separate, but 

where they touch or are adjacent, or where there are not a sufficient number of 
Catholic and Protestant children to make a distinct school, they are educated in the 
same school ; and a provision, as I mentioned, is made by the educational code, that 
two hours’ religious instruction every week shall be given to the Protestants by 
the Protestant minister, and to the Catholics by the Catholic priest. The report 
referred to is as to the state of the schools in 1834, and the educational code of 
Thurgovia is of 1835. The words of that provision are, that religious instruction 
shall be given by the minister of each confession, who shall be nominated for that 
purpose by the educational council. 

5769. Mr. Jepkson .] Does that direction merely go to this extent, that in Ca- 
tholic schools exclusively the Catholic priest shall give two hours’ religious instruc- 
tion, and in Protestant schools exclusively the Protestant minister shall give two 
hours’ religious instruction ; or does it refer to schools w'here Catholics and Pro- 
testants are mixed ? — My previous answer will show that the districts are, ordina- 
rily, completely distinct, and therefore the schools are generally either Catholic or 
Protestant; but there are exceptions, where they are blended, and all that the law 
requires in these cases is, that the minister of each confession shall give two hours’ 
religious instruction to each. 

5770. Then that answer leaves the question, whether these schools are exclu- 
sively Protestant or Catholic, or mixed, still uncertain? — Yes; but I may state, 
that I have seen Catholic and Protestant children in the same schools. 

5771. Lord Mahon.] Article 68 of the last law of the canton of Thurgovia 
seems to imply that a special permission is necessary, before a Catholic child can 
be allowed to visit a Protestant school, or a Protestant child a Catholic school : 

“ Parents who are prevented, by the great distance of their residence, and by the 
inaccessible state of the roads, from sending their children into the school of that 
religious persuasion to which their place of abode is ascribed, may receive from the 
commissioners of education the permission of sending their children to a school 
nearer to their residence, if belonging to the other religious persuasion : in granting 
that permission, the commissioners are to take care that the school be not over- 
crowded,” and so on? — Yes; a separation exists, in fact, in consequence of Ca- 
tholics and Protestants generally occupying different districts; so that the Catholic 
community in a parish is generally distinct from the Protestant community; but of 
course, where these sects meet together, as I have seen them very frequently, the 
children of each are in the same school ; but these cases are rare, because the cases 
where Protestants and Catholics inhabit the same parish are rare. I ought also to 
state, that the habits and manners of life, and, generally speaking, the trades of the 
Catholics and Protestants are distinct. The Catholic population is agricultural, 
the Protestant population is mostly manufacturing ; and that fact, quite indepen- 
dent of religious opinion, produces a different classification of the community, from 
Protestants as Protestants, and Catholics as Catholics. 

5772 . Still can the article I have referred to be explained on any other suppo- 
sition than that of a general prohibition, or at least discouragement, of Protestants 
and Catholics being educated in the same schools, and only, on account of vicinage, 
allowing special exemptions ? — The article certainly draws a distinction. 

5773 - Chairman.] Is it necessary the masters should be of the same religion 
as the pupils, or is there any regulation with regard to that? — I am not aware 
that there is any positive regulation; and it would scarcely be necessary, as it is, 
clear the district would ordinarily nominate a master of its own persuasion. 

. 5774 * In whom is vested the power of suspending or dismissing the masters, in 
case their conduct be not approved of? — In the local committee of education. 

5775 * Is there an appeal to the general council ? — There is an appeal to the 
general council, where there is a division of opinion in the local council. 

5776 . Mr. O’Brien.] In case of a division of opinion, have the minority been 
°und to complain of the arrangements adopted with respect to general education? 

, t . ls probable here, as elsewhere, in the cases in which there is a difference of 
opinion, that the minority may feel themselves aggrieved. 

5777 - Lord Mahon.] Have not the Catholics lately complained very much of 
d 2 the 
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John Bowing, Esq. the measures taken by the governor with respect to their religious establishments?— 
ll.d. M.r. y es . t h ere has been some resistance on the part of the Catholics in those canton’ 
— where the Protestants have a majority. 

34 March 1836. 5778. Chairman .] Is any particular mode of proceeding specified by the code 

of education for the trial of masters who are accused of improper conduct or 
of incompetency, before they be dismissed." — Yes; the law requires, that at'the 
age of 60 years’ the examination shall take place as to the aptitude of the master 
for continuing in his profession; and at intervals of every six years, there is a 
general investigation and inquiry into the situation of the masters. 

5779. Bu*- in case of accusation, is there any particular mode of proceeding 
prescribed • are they required to be regularly tried before the tribunals of the dis- 
trict, or is there a summary process before the school committee? — Whenever a 
schoolmaster is condemned by the ordinary tribunals, his functions cease by the 
act of condemnation. In those cases where his misconduct does not come under 
the cognizance of the penal code, on a report made to the minister, or to the 
inspectors, he can be suspended or dismissed. He of course would have an appeal 
to the executive and the legislative body. 

5780. In case his fees be not paid by the scholars, or he do not receive his 
salary, has he any appeal to the ordinary tribunals ; is it considered a le^al debt 
which he can enforce by the ordinary process ? — Certainly. 

5781. By whom is the periodical examination of masters conducted, to which 
you have referred? — By the general council of education. 

5782. Are there any Normal schools in the country? — One has been lately 
introduced, in connexion with the neighbouring canton of St. Gall, which is asso- 
ciated with Thurgovia, and Thurgovia has engaged to educate 25 schoolmasters 
for St. Gall. 

5783. Is the school appropriated to the teaching of masters for the primary 
schools? — The primary and secondary schools, and all the departments of 
education. 

5784. By secondary schools, you do not imply what is generally understood 
in Germany by secondary schools, — the gymnasia and other schools? — No; a 
secondary school in Switzerland, is a school in which the education of the primary 
schools is extended, and taken into more elevated regions, or associated with 
instruction in modern languages ; but it does not reach the higher branches of 
education. 

5785. In fact, they are similar to “ les ecoles secondaire” of France." — Yes, 
they are similar in their bases. 

5786. What is the political situation of a schoolmaster in Switzerland ?— A 
schoolmaster in Switzerland is a servant of the state; he is an official personage 
dependent on the government. 

5787. Is he exempt from the ordinary duties of a citizen? — He is exempt from 
all those duties which would require his absence from school ; and if he is ap- 
pointed to any such, the inspectors force him to surrender the one situation or the 
other. 

578S. Does he often combine situations connected with ecclesiastical duties r— 
Yes, very frequently. 

5789. Lord Mahon.] You are aware of this passage in the report of 1834* 
Except four districts which are enumerated, the report states that there are tew 
schoolmasters who have not some other secondary occupation; some of them car- 
rying on the business of pastoral manufacturers, many of them are weaveis, an 
some are tailors and shoemakers? — Yes ; but they go on to say, it is undema e 
that this secondary occupation has produced an injurious effect upon the scboos. 

5790. Chairman.'] I believe the educational code refers particularly to c uic 
employments, as being compatible with their profession as schoolmasters; sue 
choristers, organists, and so on? — Yes; the committee of education is require ^y 
the code to decide whether the secondary occupation is compatible with, or 
made subordinate to, the schoolmastership, which is considered a higher ant a ^ 
important function ; but the code itself recognises the ecclesiastical offices 0 ' 
you have referred as compatible with the profession of schoolmaster. 

5791. It is added in this report, that unless their salaries shall be raise ^ 

a way .as to furnish them with the necessaries of life, it is hopeless to exp ^ 

■ they will dedicate themselves wholly to the business of education.- * es * 
add, however, that they are exempted from military duty. . • • from 

5792. Is not this combination of different duties and situations aris D 
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their not having sufficient means of livelihood from their situation as teachers ? — j 0 k n Bo-wring, Esq. 
Certainly. In the later reports, made by the executive, it is a subject of com- ll.d. m.f. 

ulaint that the salaries of the schoolmasters, being so low, had forced them to add 

other professions to that of teaching, to obtain the necessary subsistence. H March 1836. 

' 793 ‘ Mr. J e P^ on -\ How do they propose to remedy that? — They propose to 
establish a maximum and minimum of salary. I should mention a fact, with 
reference to what are called the inferior professions, that almost all of them are 
landed proprietors, and dwell in houses which are their own. 

5794. Mr. O’Brien.] Is the difference of character between the Swiss peasants 
and the English peasants dependent upon the difference of education ? — Education 
has enabled the Swiss peasants to gain a greater proportion of wealth than the 
English peasants. 

5795* Hoes not the circumstance of his being a possessor of property in fee 
make an essential difference in the Swiss peasant, tending to produce relations 
affecting the whole of his character? — It is only of late years that the Swiss pea- 
sant has become a possessor of land. There was scarcely a mechanic, 40 years 
avo, who possessed any ; but at the present moment half the whole number 
possess land. 

5796. Has that been by a legal division of the land, by testamentary enforce- 
ment, or has it been by the process of purchase ? — Almost all savings are directed 
to the purchase of land ; and the mortgage system is so excellent in Switzerland, that 
money is very easily raised to assist the purchases of the manufacturing peasantry. 

There is no difficulty whatever in a peasant or manufacturer obtaining four-fifths of 
the money which he wants to employ in purchasing a house or a piece of land. 

,5797. Chairman.'] By whom are the schools generally built? — The law requires 
that each commune should provide a school. 

5798. Do they provide a particular plan of this school r — No, it is left to the 
commune. 

5799. Who furnishes the school with apparatus : — It is furnished by the local 
school fund. 

5800. What are the school districts?— The school districts are divided, first, 
with reference to distance : it is provided that no child shall be further oft than 
a league and a half from the school ; and secondly, that there shall be a school to 
every 80 children inscribed in the school list. 

5801. Mr. O'Brien.] What is the general size, in point of population, of the 
communes? — In Thurgovia, there are 251 schools in a population of 80,000; so 
that there is a school for every 320 inhabitants, or one for every 64 families. 

5802. Is it the ordinary commune which builds the school, or the school com- 
mune; which is liable to taxation or contribution for it? — The funds in every school 
district, as it is called, are in the hands of the committee of education, and that 
committee of education is bound to provide schools for the whole of the district. 

5803. Mr. Jephson .] What is the population of Switzerland in proportion to the 
area?— It is about 2,000,000 in all, but it is very variously distributed ; there are 
some districts where it is very widely scattered. 

5804. In the explanation you have given now, I understand you are speaking of 

the canton of Thurgovia? — Yes. ... 

5805. Chairman.] Do you know what its relative population is to its square 
miles? — The surface is 16 German square miles; the population 80,000. 

5806. Are the whole of these schools furnished with a school apparatus and 
a library ? — Each school is furnished with what is called instruction apparatus. 

5807. What is comprised under that head? — Slates, maps and books for gene- 
ral use ; but the children pay for the books which they individually employ. 

5808. Are the books which are used generally in these schools of a good de- 
scription ; are they furnished or prescribed by the general council, or admitted ad 
libitum ?— I think in Switzerland there is a great desire to have better books. 

I do not think the books either there or anywhere else for elementary schools are 
what the best friends of education could desire. 

5809. Do you think the books used in the present schools are good r— borne 
of them are tolerably good, but I have not seen any series of books for elementary 
education which are quite what I should wish. I should mention, that in case ot 
poverty, on application to the school council, the books used by poor children may 
be paid for out of the poors’ fund. 

5810. Are there libraries attached to these schools for the use of the adult popu 
l&tion, those who have left the school ? — Not that I am aware of. 

0.31. d 3 5 ° J 1 * Are 
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Esq. 5§i l . Are there schools in any part of Switzerland which you have visited tl»- 
ix.d. m.p. would come under the title of reform schools, that is to say, schools for the ^ 

— pose of correcting the more vicious of the younger population of the count ^ Ur " 

14 March 1836. Jt is one of the subjects that is now under the consideration of several of tlPo 
vernments. I have been charged by no less than two of them to send them r ®°* 
of what is passing hereon that subject, and I know at this moment -a code is b ' 
framed in one or two of the cantons, for the purpose of providing for that class * 
the population. 0 SS ot 

5812. Lord Mahon.'] With reference to the question as to Catholic and p,« 
testant children being educated at separate schools, does it not appear in the reD'°t 
that there are four places in which Catholic and Protestant schools are built cb 
to each other ? — Yes, it does ; but it also appears that the number of scholars there 
exceeds the maximum number of 80, for which provision is made by law. 

5813. Were not these schools built before the maximum was fixed? Pro- 

bably so. 

5814. Chairman.'] Is the difference of religious persuasion particularly obvious 
among- the clergy, or is religious feeling carried to a strong degree amon°- 
the clergy of the different religious persuasions? — I believe not, and f have lately 
heard from the lips of a very respectable clergyman expressions of the most friendly 
feeling towards those of a different faith, which he assured me were Generally 
entertained ; and that the cases in which they do not live in harmony with the 
ministers of religion different from their own persuasion were rare, and exceptions 
to the general rule. 

5815. That observation does not apply to the sect called Mommiers, with re- 
ference to whom there has been a good deal of excitement in Switzerland?— 
Even as respects them there is less of excitement than formerly. 

5816. Lord Mahon] You stated, in answer to a former question, that the 
Catholics complained of the regulations which had been adopted at Esslingen aud 
other places?— Yes; the Catholics in some of the cantons think the Protestants 
have interfered too much with the school regulations. 

5S17. Has there not been great bitterness in consequence in the canton of 
Lucerne ? — There is certainly a quantity of unfriendly feeling, but I think it is not 
general. 

5818. And it did not exist previous to that interference? — It has always existed 
to a certain extent, and it breaks out now and then ; but I should say it is 
opposed to the general tone and temper of the people. 

5819. Has it not increased since the revolution in Switzerland in 1831 ? — I think 
not. 

5820. Mr. O’Brien] Is not the general administration of the canton of Berne 
exclusively Protestant, and are not Catholics disqualified from many offices in that 
canton? — I think not ; I believe there is a small district in the canton of Berne in 
which the administration is completely in the hands of the Catholics. The whole 
government of the canton of Berne has been changed since 1830. 

5821. Chairman] By what rule are the government grants distributed among 
these schools? — The government grants are distributed on representations'inade 
by the local council of education, of the impossibility of providing for the wants 
of the district from the school fund, and they are made for a period of three years 
on ordinary occasions. 

5822. Is any endowment of lands attached to these schools? — Very fre- 
quently. 

5823. W ho has the management of these lands, when so attached?- — The local 
council of education. 

5824. Has the local council of education the management of the funds col- 

lected in the particular district? — It has : there is a special fund called the school 
fund. - r 

. 5825. That is not paid into the general council, but into the local council? — No; 
it is solely in the hands of the local council. There is in the yearly grants a vote 
for educational purposes, in aid of the insufficiency of the local funds. 

5820. Mr. O’Brien] Are the local funds raised by assessment? — They are 
raised by assessment in case of need ; a power of assessment is given. 

5827. The communes have property of their own? — They have almost univer- 
sally property ot their own, and almost invariably property destined to the purposes 
of education, so that the demand upon the state fund is small. _ , 

582S. Chairman] You spoke in your former evidence of repetition schoos, 
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are they supported by the commune also? — Yes they are intended to prevent John Bowring, Esq. 
the instruction received in the daily schools from being forgotten. ix.d.m.p. 

5829. How long do the pupils continue in the repetition schools? — I should 

imagine ordinarily to the age of 17 or 18, or in other words, to the period when U March 1836. 
they are admitted to the rights of citizenship. 

5830. Are there in several districts evening schools for the adult population ? 

There are. 

5831. Are they common in the canton of which you have been speaking? — 

Less so than in some others, because it is less of a manufacturing canton. 

5832. Wbat is the system pursued in the secondary schools ? — The secondary 
schools are rather a development of primary education. They carry almost 
all the points of popular instruction further. 

5833. How many secondary schools are there in the canton of Thurgovia r — 

They are of late introduction, and the number is small. 

5834. What is the principle of the law as to the proportion of secondary schools 
with reference to the population ? — The secondary schools are intended to take up 
children from the age of 1 2 to 1 5. 

5835. Mr. O’Brien. ] Is 15 the limit? — Yes. 

5836. They cannot remain beyond that? — Yes; they may remain, but they 
cannot enter except from 12 to 15; and in ordinary cases these schools take up the 
children who have shown most aptitude in the elementary schools. The secondary 
school course is of three years. 

5837. Chairman .] Do they comprehend not only intellectual and moral educa- 
tion, but a portion of agricultural and manufacturing instruction in the secondary 
schools ? — Yes ; they are specially directed to attend to instruction in manufac- 
tures and agriculture. 

5838. Are they supported in the same way as the primary schools ? — They are ; 
and the law provides that in special cases they may introduce instruction of 
a particular character, as for instance, in modern languages. 

5839. Are they under the control of the general council ? — They are. 

5840. Do the scholars pay any fees on admission ? — They do, in both element- 
ary and secondary schools. 

5841. How are the funds provided for the secondary schools? — There is 
a specific fund, there is a yearly grant of 200 florins, there is the payment of the 
scholars, there are certain donations and endowments which have been left for the pur- 
pose of the secondary schools, and there are yearly subscriptions devoted to them. 

5842. Are the secondary schools generally well attended ? — Yes, they are in 
the large towns. The state also comes to the assistance of the secondary schools. 

5843. Is there assistance given in any stated proportion ? — No ; it must wholly 
depend on the special report on the particular case. 

5844. Chairman .] Have you visited any of the secondary schools in Switzer- 
land ? — Yes, I have . 

5845. Does the system of education in the secondary schools seem to be very 
active and carried on well ? — There is a great and obvious improvement of late ; 
the number of scholars increases, and the aptitude of the masters increases. 

5846. Mr. O'Brien, j To what class of schools in this country would you com- 
pare the secondary schools in Switzerland?—! should think to well-organized 
ordinary day schools, where payment is made ; such schools as are attended by the 
children of shopkeepers; such as are called commercial schools. 

5847. Chairman .] Is there a periodical examination in these schools ? — There 
are periodical examinations, and prizes are given for proficiency. 

5848. Is much attention paid to moral education in these schools ? — Very 
much. ' 

5849. What is the nature of the religious instruction given ; is it confined to 
the catechism, or does it extend to reading the Bible? — Jn Protestant schools the 
Protestant catechism, and in Catholic schools the Catholic catechism. A great 
deal of religious poetry is also used for moral and religious instruction. The law, 
hy that provision to which' I have referred, requires that each scholar shall receive 
mstruction from the minister of the confession to which he belongs. 

5850. Are there repetition schools connected or forming part of the second- 
ary schools, in the same way as they form a part of the primary schools? — 

•The secondary schools are only an extension of the primary schools, but do not 
convey what may be considered collegiate or university education. 

5851. Mr. O’Brien.'] With respect to the property of the commune, have you 

d A found 
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found the property belonging to the commune has been in any case subject 
abuse, and supposing the abuse to take place, is there any superior control whi h 
could correct such a thing? — The magistracy, the local authorities of the comtnun 
being nominated by popular assemblies, and under the influence of popular 
suffrage, a superior control is scarcely necessary. 

5852. Chairman .] Do they attend to the teaching of history in these schools? 
— Yes ; with respect to local history they are extremely well instructed. I m a Y 
state, that I visited a school in Switzerland the other day, and asked many n Ue3 . 
tions of the scholars in the elementary school. It was certainly a superior one 
and I found them very well instructed in the history of their own country, but not 
with much knowledge of the history of other countries. They had a very accu- 
rate knowledge of the geography of their own country. 

5853. What you call the geographical statistics of the country, its productions 
and so on? — Yes. 

Rev. Nicholas Wiseman , d.d., called in ; and Examined. 

5854. Chairman .] YOU have been resident for some time in Italy? — For about 
18 years. 

5855. What situations did you fill in that country ? — I received the higher 
branches of my own education there, and I have since been in situations, first, of 
vice-principal, and afterwards at the head of the English College, and also pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Rome, the Sapienza. 

' 5856. Have you held that situation for any time ? — About three years as actual 
professor. I was named six or seven years ago, but only a supplementary pro- 
fessor. I have been about three years in the possession of the chair. 

5857. How long have you been principal of the English College? — About 
seven years. 

5858. You have also resided in some of the Catholic colleges in England:— 
Yes, I was first for eight years in Ushaw College, near Durham. 

5859. Have you been for any time at Prior Park? — Merely on a visit; I was 
there about a month in the summer. I have been at almost all the Catholic col- 
leges in England as a visitor. 

5860. Have you had opportunities of acquainting yourself with the educational 
system, not only of the towns, but of the rural parts of Italy ? — In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome I have, in consequence of always residing some months 
in the year in the country, and being in contact with persons who had the care 
of education. 

5861. Are you acquainted with the system of education in operation in other 
parts of Italy r — I cannot say I am prepared to enter into any particular details 
on the subject, but I believe the system is very nearly the same over a great part 
of Italy. 

5862. Are you acquainted with persons who have had opportunities of judging 
of such systems elsewhere? — Yes, I think I may say I am. 

5863. .How is education classified in the Roman States? — It is very difficult to 
give anything like a complete classification, for it can hardly be said that the dif- 
ferent institutions have any general relation the one to the other. For instance, 
there is provision made in every commune for the education of children, both 
males and females. In Rome itself, and I suppose it is the same in most of the 
towns, there are a great variety of institutions, independent one of the other, in 
which every different branch of education, beginning with elementary schools, 
provided, either at the public charge or by the religious orders who dedicate 
themselves to that office ; and besides that, there are colleges, seminaries an 
establishments of a higher order, up to the universities. There is this peculiarity 
also to be observed, that as almost every town having a population of 5> 0 ® 0 ® 
6,000 souls is a bishopric, it has a seminary, which, besides educating the clergy* 
is an open and gratuitous school for the higher branches of education for the woe 
population. 

5864. I here is a superintending board of education in the Roman States, ^ 
there not? — There is the congregation, as it is called, appointed to supennten 
system of education throughout the States ; the Congregazione dei Studj, b u 

is a recent appointment. 

5865. Under the constitution of Leo 12? — Yes. . , ? rjj. e 

58 66. Flow is that council or congregation of education constituted . 
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most of the other congregations in Rome ; there is a board of cardinals, and there _ Rev. 
are consultors or councillors, and secretaries, persons appointed to conduct the Nicltolas Wiseman, 

ordinary business ; but I suppose I may say the board of cardinals, who form really : 

the congregation, do not meet above once or twice a year, and only to deliberate _ i\i arc i, jgog. 
upon matters which are considered of importance, such as the organization of any 
university, or the abuses of any university, and to decide upon the laws regarding 
education ; but the practical or executive part is lodged with the prefit of the con- 
gregation, and his secretary and assistants. 

5867. Does the jurisdiction of that congregation extend to all departments of 
education, from the elementary schools to the universities ? — Certainly ; no one 
can teach without the approbation of the congregation. 

5868. In each of the towns of the Roman States you have stated there are 
schools established, either by the commune or municipality, or by various frater- 
nities, societies, or individuals ? — Yes. 

5869. Of what description, generally speaking, are the schools established by 
the communes ? — It must be observed that throughout almost all Italy, the popula- 
tion is collected into villages ; there is very little of what may be called scattered 
rural population, and in every village in which there may be 400 or 500 souls, 
there must be a school ; that village becomes a commune, and the school is pro- 
vided for entirely by the funds of the commune, which are assessed by a council 
consisting of the inhabitants, so that the children have not to pay anything at all 
for their education ; it is perfectly gratuitous, with the exception of books and 
paper. The instruction is gratuitous, the place is found by the commune, the 
roaster’s salary is paid out of the common fund, and the children are not obliged to 
pay the smallest gratuity. 

5870. You state the commune supports the school, hut in general supports it 
by assessment ; is there a municipal council entrusted with such power, elected by 
the commune ? — It is in this way : in the first place, there is a congregation com- 
posed of the members of the tribunal of the consulta, who have a sort of superin- 
tendence over the rural districts. Each commune (to speak, for example, of the 
place I am best acquainted with, Monte Porzio, which is a village consisting of 
1,000 or 1,500 souls, and is only a model of what takes place in all), each com- 
mune has its council, consisting of 1 0 or 12 members, elected, I believe, in 
routine ; that is, a certain number go out, and the others elect new councillors ; the 
names, of course, are subject to the approbation of the government at Rome. That 
council has complete superintendence over all local affairs. They raise what is 
called the fuscatico, the fire-tax, and out of its funds they keep the school-house of 
the district in repair, or other buildings which may belong to the commune ; they 
pay the physician and the surgeon, who of course are obliged to attend all the 
inhabitants without any remuneration, and they pay the schoolmaster. These are 
the great objects of this fund, which is entirely assessed, and how it is to be 
assessed is arranged among themselves. The members of the clergy who are esta- 
blished there are members of that council ex officio , but without a vote. They are 
supposed to be councillors, and, as the more learned part of the community, able 
to give advice. 1 may say that the election of masters, and everything else, resides 
in that body. The moment there is a vacancy, for instance, an advertisement is 
put in the papers that there is a vacancy in the schoolmastership of such a place, 
stating the emolument is so much, 120 or 150 dollars for instance, per annum, 
which is considered a tolerable provision. From 100 to 150 dollars is the average 
salary. I should observe, the schoolmaster is always a clergyman, and conse- 
quently takes part in the ecclesiastical duties ; and there may be other emoluments 
arising from that. That advertisement being inserted in the papers, those who 
aspire to the office send in their qualifications : for instance, their certificates of 
where they have been before, of their having gone through a regular course of 
education, of their being free from all imputation against their character, with any 
other documents which may be deemed a recommendation. These are opened by 
the council, and the council decides to whom to give the preference. 

5871. Mr. O'Brien .] Must the master necessarily be a clergyman? — I am not. 
aware of any law requiring it ; but I do not think I know of any instance to the 
contrary in rural schools, and I would mention the reason : in general the parish 
church requires the service of more than one clergyman ; the parochial funds are 
seldom sufficient of themselves to support more than one, and therefore they are 
glad to have the assistance of another, and the presence of a schoolmaster gives 
the advantage of another clergyman in the village, whose services are very useful. 

0.31. E ' 5872. Is 
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5872. Is that the case in the larger towns? — There are a great manv 

’ kept by laymen, of course; hut not those district gratuitous schools • th ' SC i . 
for their work. ’ are P a >d 

5873. Suppose the council should elect a layman, is there any power In tl 

superior body to remove him, and appoint a clergyman in his place ?— Tl ■ 

always a power in the congregation at Rome to modify the nomination ifp “ 
should have reason to find fault with it; but I am not aware of any law wb ' 1 ^ 
vents a layman being appointed. ^ c P re * 

5874. The congregation has the absolute control over all education?— Y 
nobody could teach without their having approved that he is a proper person'tu 
undertake the school. Even an open day-school in Rome could not be (me d 
without the master being approved by the congregation. I remember one instance 
where I was applied to to interest myself in favour of a person whose school was 
closed, in consequence of his not being considered, I suppose, from circumstances 
connected with his moral character, fit to superintend a school. 

5S75. Then the master can only be chosen from a list of persons previously 
approved of by the congregation ? — I think the approval is subsequent. When 
an election lias been made, that election is subject to the approbation of the con- 
gregation; hut I should suppose it would be sufficient for a person to have pro- 
duced all his certificates of qualification as a clergyman, and have no positive 
accusation against his character, for him to he approved at once. 

5876. Mr. Jephson .] Does the answer apply both to gratuitous schools and to 
schools where the pupils pay; that no person can keep a school unless he is 
approved of by the congregation ?— Yes, to all schools ; the whole system of 
education. 

5877. Chairman.'] You have stated, that the council of these communes or mu- 
nicipalities determined the funds, and the appointment and salary of the teacher; 
and that these councils were elected by the commune ; who are qualified to act as 
electors? As well as I understand, a certain, number of the council go out, and 
others are elected by such members as remain. 

5S7S. They are not chosen, then, by the people, but by the members of the 
council themselves? — Yes; but I must observe, that the council is generally com- 
posed of every class of the people; it goes down to the labouring man. There are 
members of the council who till the earth with their own hands. 

5879. What number constitutes the council in the smaller towns? — I think 
about 12. I must observe also, that they propose for election a governor or head 
of the council, the “ gonfaloniere.” 

5880. Is he ex officio president of the council ? — Yes. 

5881. Is he a permanent officer ? — No, for three years. But I should make a 
distinction : there is in every one of these places a governor and a gonfaloniere. 
The governor is directly appointed by the government, and has nothing to do with 
the affairs of the council, or the administration of the funds : he is a sort of head 
of the police, and has a petty magisterial jurisdiction ; he can decide questions of 
property of very trifling amount, and so on. The gonfaloniere, who is the head of 
the council, is elected by the council : he is really the governor, as far as all local 
matters go, in the administration of the funds, and everything of that sort. 

5882. Mr. O’Brien.] Does not the Pope exercise his veto upon his appoint- 
ment? — Yes, the name is sent up ; but I never heard of an instance of the veto 
being exercised unless there was actually some imputation against the persons 
character. Without some particular reason the election w r ould be always con- 
firmed. 

5SS3. The mere circumstance of his being chosen from a subordinate class of 
society would not be a reason? — Certainly not. 

5884. Chairman.] Are they taken from the mezzo ceto, or middle class, as well 
as the higher, or the 'patrician ? — In these small towns one can hardly say there is 
any high class. 

5885. But in towns of 5,000 souls is that the case ?— Yes, they are selected 
from the nobility. 

5886. Mr. O Brien .] What is the average population of a commune ?— From 800 

to 10,000 inhabitants ; but the towns are communes as well as the villages, and as 
fai as their organization goes, it is of the same character in all. . : 

5867. Chairman.] Is a similar organization observable in Tuscany and Naples- 
— Yes, very much the same. 

5888. Lord Mahon.] With regard to the central board, are there any laymen 
0 ' noon 
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upon that?— The congregation is composed entirely of ecclesiastics ; for. as I stated, 
the congregation consists of cardinals, and has a smaller executive body, consisting 
of the prefet of the congregation, the president as it were, the secretary, who is 
always an ecclesiastic, and under-secretaries for the transaction of business. But 
there are, moreover, bodies called the colleges, which are attached to the Sapi- 
enza, and which may be considered as the consulting bodies of this congregation, 
that is, the philosophical class, the theological, the medical, the legal, and the phi- 
lological ; these have power to elect their own members on vacancies, by present- 
ing "three names to the congregation, which selects one. These are laymen or 
ecclesiastics indifferently. Of course the theological branch will naturally be eccle- 
siastical, but all the others are mostly laymen ; and these are naturally the bodies 
to which any question might be referred relating to their respective branches of 
education. 

5889. Lord Mahon?] But still the central body consists exclusively of ecclesi- 
astics ?— Certainly. 

5890. Chairman.'] In the larger towns, taking Rome for instance, there are 
a series of gratuitous schools in different parts of the town, under the name of 
Scuole Regionarie? — Yes. 

5891. Are they supported in the same way as in the rural districts? — Precisely 
the same, that is, they come out of the public funds of the city. Perhaps it wouid 
be well, before leaving the rural districts, to mention the education of the females 
also. Every rione has its district school, which is also gratuitous. 

5892. In each of these districts there is a school ; are the two sexes educated 
together in the same apartment? — No. 

5893. There are separate schools for males and females ?— Yes. 

5894. Are they both supported equally by the commune ? — Entirely. 

5895- Are they equally gratuitous ? — Quite so. 

5896. By whom are the schools for females generally conducted? — In every 
village there are generally two matrons, supplied by a sort of semi-religious order 
in Rome, called the Maestre Pie, who have a house in Rome, from which they 
are sent out to the respective villages where they reside. A house is provided for 
them, and it is their duty to superintend the education of girls. The}' have an 
exceedingly trifling maintenance ; something which would appear almost absurd in 
this country, but upon which they live in a very respectable manner. They have 
always some little assistance from private benefactions. The salary is half a Paul 
a day, and a Paul is little more than 4 c?., so that it is about 2 d. a day each. 

5897. They are the religious order of Maestre Pie, who have their house at St. 
Agatha? — Yes, St. Agatha is their head-quarters at Rome, but it is an order 
devoted exclusively to education, like the Presentation Nuns, or any other such 
order in Ireland. 

5898. Mr. Jephsoti.] These schoolmistresses belong to a religious order? — Yes: 
but they do not live in a community, they simply live in a village, generally two 
together ; in smaller villages perhaps one may be alone. 

5899. Chairman.] Is it in the power of the commune to select from that order, 
or any other, or from amongst private individuals ? — That I am not aware of ; 

I rather think that this selection is more especially under the direction of the bishop 
of the diocese. 

59 00 - Are they much regarded by the commune in which they teach? — Yes, 
exceedingly. It is impossible for any persons to he treated with more respect, or 
have more kindness shown them than they have. 

59 01 - In the rural districts which have come under your observation is there 
much respect testified for the teachers on the part of the population? — Yes; of 
course there are differences. I have known instances where they are exceedingly 
beloved and esteemed. 

59 ° 2 . In case the population of the district felt any objection to the teachers, 
would the municipal council attend to their remonstrances? — Undoubtedly; I have 
known an instance within these two years, where the master has been desired to 
resign, in consequence of their not being satisfied with the attention he paid to 
&e children. 

59 ° 3 - Did he resign ? — Yes ; because the next step would have been to dis 
Place him. 

5904 - Mr. Jephson.] Could the council displace him, or the congregation ? — 
I think the council might have done it. 

°- 3 5 - e 2 590 5. Chairman.] 
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5905. Chairman.'] In case he refused to resign at the request of the 

appeal could be laid to the congregation? — Certainly. council, 

5906. Do the teachers so appointed continue for any considerable period ' 
discharge of these duties, or do they usually pass from the school to some | • 
astical situation? — No ; I think they generally remain in the same situation*" 0 *0^ 
course if a better opening presents itself they might aspire to it, and if the h ^ 
conducted themselves to the satisfaction of the commune while* they were ^ 
office, they would give them such certificates as might be useful to their passi" 1 • 

a better situation, but otherwise I have known them die at their posts. H ” ° Slnto 

5907. They consider it a religious duty, both male and female teachers'— 
Certainly. 

5908. And discharge it as such? — Yes, certainly. 

5909. As a portion of their particular profession? — Yes. 

5910. Lord Mahon. ] In most of these communes you mentioned they united 
various ecclesiastical duties with the situation of teacher ; does that j n so Q 
degree interfere with the attention they ought to give to the children ?— I skodd 
think not at all. For example : the schoolmaster in the village which I am bw 
acquainted with, is obliged to be in the church at five o’clock in the morning or 
even earlier, to perform service for the people before they go to their work & as it 
is universally the custom for them every day to attend it; and that of course does 
not interfere with his school hours in the least. On Saturday he may be obliged 
in the evening, to give his attendance in the church for the practice of confession’ 
and on the Sunday he is exclusively devoted to the service of the church ; but the 
rest of the week is given up entirely to his scholars. 

5911. Mr. O'Brien.] Is the school taught in the church ?— No, aschoolhouse 
is provided by the commune. 

5912. Chairman.] Do the persons appointed as teachers receive a specific 
education to fit them for that profession? — No ; nothing but the ordinary ecclesi- 
astical education. 

5913. Is there not an order at Rome, that of St. Giuseppe Calasardzio, who 
devote themselves especially to the instruction and preparation of teachers ?— They 
devote themselves professionally to it. With regard to the religious orders, there 
is again a considerable distinction to be made as to the class of their education. 
There is one order, for instance, a French order, it is very numerous, the same as 
the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine in Ireland, who devote themselves exclu- 
sively to the education of the poor; the Calesanctians, on the other hand, unite 
education in seminaries and colleges with the gratuitous education of the poor. 

59 1 4 * Lord Mahon.] Has the College of Propaganda any superintendence over 
these schools ? — Not the least ; the Propaganda has nothing to do but with the 
foreign missions. 

5915. Has it no superintendence, in the Scolia del ? — -No. 

5916- Mr. O'Brien.] What education is given in these schools in general?— 
Reading, writing and ciphering; and in almost all of them an elementary know- 
ledge of Latin. 

59 1 7 - In practice, are the population of Italy universally instructed in reading 
and writing? — I think as generally as in any country. I think in those villages 
I know, speaking particularly of the younger people, the population of all of them 
can read, write, and cast accounts. 

5918. Is it the policy of the congregation to carry forward that education by 
supplying books for teaching, and affording facilities for a wider expansion of 
science and general learning? — I should say there has not been much done in the 
way of extending the character of education; I think there is every facility lor 
making it as universal as possible, bat I do not think the same attention has been 
paid to raising its character by extending it to those branches which have not been 
for ages considered necessary for the education of the poor. 

59 J 9 - Do you think there is an indisposition on the part of the congregation to 
allow of such an expansion of information and of mind on the part of the people- 
-—Certainly not; to speak more definitively of one place, viz. the village I h a ' re 
already mentioned as having a population of 1,000 souls, two miles from it is the 
town of Frascati, where there is a seminary endowed with the most choice and 
complete library, having professors in every branch of ordinary education, indu ing) 
for instance, natural philosophy, moral philosophy, and perhaps some or 
inferior branches of law, which can be attended gratuitously, and which receives 
day scholars, who are fit for these parts of education. It is very easy, thereto^ 
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for any parent who is rather in better circumstances in the neighbourhood to pro- , . 

vide his children with that superior education, without any considerable expense. 1 lc D ,sentan > 

5920. Chairman .] What is the population of Frascati ? — I should think about 'E . _ 

4,000 or 5,000 souls. March 1836. 

5921. The case just stated is not a singular one? — No, it is in no way singular; 
for it is the case of every town which is a bishoprick. 

5922. They are all required to have a seminary? — Yes ; they educate a certain 
number of ecclesiastics ; they receive a certain number of pensioners, who pay for 
their education, though they have no intention of entering into the ecclesiastical 
state ; and besides that, they receive day-scholars from the town, who attend the 
classes provided for the boarders. 

5923. And the day-scholars attend gratuitously in general? — Yes ; in all cases 
they attend gratuitously. The Bishop of Frascati is one of the six suburban bishops, 
whose bishopricks are all near each other. They are always held by cardinals, 
who reside in Rome, as they are there within a morning’s drive of their respective 
sees, and can superintend the diocese without residing all the year there. They are 
always a certain number of months at their sees ; but there is not probably a town 
10 miles removed from another which, if it has 4,000 or 5,000 souls, will not be 
a bishoprick of itself; in La Marca, for instance, Recanati, Macerata, Talentino, 

Loreto, Aniona, &c., are within a few miles of each other, and are all bishopricks. 

5924. Mr. Jephso?i.~\ What number of ecclesiastics would the bishop of so small 
a bishoprick have to superintend? — He would have the ecclesiastics of the town, 
and generally a district of villages. 

5925. Mr. O'Brien .] Is the Committee to understand that there is no restric- 
tions upon the acquisition of knowledge, but the requisite facilities are afforded by 
the district schools, libraries and seminaries? — I think there is a great facility 
afforded ; and the only thing wanted to make it complete is, that there is not that 
reading population in Italy which there is in this country. There is not so much 
diffusion of reading by means of periodicals, and consequently the taste is not so 
much aroused, but you will hardly come to a town in which you will not find one 
or two literary men. 

5926. Are there no restrictions upon the acquisitions of political knowledge? — 

No restrictions by any positive regulation. 

5927. Are there no restrictions as to books ? — No restrictions as to any books 
which are not actually condemned. The books which are prohibited are prohibited 
by decree, and the index of these books forms a small duodecimo volume, in which 
you will find the number of political works is exceedingly small ; and, indeed, the 
number of modern works is altogether exceedingly small. 

5928. Chairman .] They are generally referrable to dogma? — In a great measure; 
and whenever a book is condemned, it is upon theological grounds, rather than on 
any other, that it is prohibited. The fact is, that the absence of political books 
from circulation arises from the want of that interest which exists about political 
matters, and which causes very little to be read upon the subject; but in Rome, in 
the booksellers’ shops, you will find every modern work upon these subjects. 

5929. Mr. Jephson.] Will you find the works contained in the “ Index Expur- 
gatorius” in the booksellers’ shops in Rome? — Yes, certainly. 

5930. Is it not a matter of police that they should not keep them ? — Not at all; 
the only thing they could be responsible for would be, for selling them to persons 
who had not a licence. 

5931. What do you mean by a licence? — A licence to have such books, which 
may be obtained by any person who has received a good education, by applying 
for it. 

5932. Suppose an Italian were to go to a bookseller’s shop in Rome, and wished 
to purchase one of the books contained in the Index, and a police officer were in 
the shop at the time, would the bookseller sell it ? — That would not be a matter of 
ordinary police ; a police officer could not interfere in a matter of that sort. 

593.3- Would the bookseller render himself liable to penalties, by selling a book 
contained in the Index to a person who has not a licence ? — I suppose he wmuld ; 
but I must observe at the same time, that I believe very little attention is paid, 
comparatively, to that subject, and that books of every class get abroad. 

5934. He would refuse to sell it, unless the person had a licence to purchase the 
book? — I do not know what he would do, but he certainly is supposed to do so; 
the law requires that he should not sell it, but I do not think it is of practical force. 

5935* An Italian, being refused by a bookseller, wishes to obtain a licence ; 

e c? from 
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Kev. from whom is he able to get such a licence ?— There is a person appointed f 
Nicholas Wiseman, purpose, the secretary of the Congregation of the Index. u IOr that 

D,D - 5936. What step would be taken by the prefet to ascertain whether the annf 

~r; , „ „ is a person whom the congregation would desire should read such a i!Jr ant 
14 March 1836. j su pp 0se the recommendation of any person who knew him would be s ~~ 
I have procured licences for a great number of individuals, by simnl U f - lent; 
■wished it. ’ ^ P y stating I 

5937. Mr. O'Brien.-] Among the class of persons wishing to obtain licences ) 

you reckon persons in the lower grade of shopkeepers in the towns ?— The 0 ■ ° 

is hardly a practical one, for I suppose it hardly ever happened. They ^ r estl0n 
extensive readers, and the class of books contained in the Index are books ** 
the ordinary reach. a 0ut °‘ 

5938. Mr. Jephson.] Is “ Locke on Government” included in the Index?— T a 

inot aware that it is; I do not even know whether it be translated into Italia m 
but the system of mental philosophy that is taught in almost all the schools^ 
Locke’s : they profess to teach the system of Locke and Condillac. * 5 

5939. Chairman.] To return to the system of instruction pursued in these insti 

tutions, does the course adopted in elementary schools embrace reading writing 
arithmetic and religious instruction ? — Yes. c ’ 

5940. What mode is adopted in teaching to read, after having overcome the 
first processes; are selections from the Italian authors employed; are pains taken 
to form a correct style of speaking ? — I should think that depends a c*reat deal 
upon each master. I do not think the course is at all so prescribed that one can 
say there is a regular system for it throughout. 

. 594' • Is there not much attention paid to instruct the pupil in the knowledge of 
Ins own language; are not the Italians, of the lower classes, remarkable for° the 
purity with which they speak Italian ?— Generally speaking; 1 think they are supe- 
rior to the same class in this country, for instance, certainly; and that may be 
owing partly to the genius of the language itself. J 

5942. That remark will apply, of course, most forcibly to Tuscany ?— Yes ; in 
Tuscany the lowest peasant speaks as well as the best educated man would wish 
to do. 

. 5943; To what do you ascribe this superiority; is it ascribable to their early 
instruction ? I am not aware that their education is superior to that of any other 
pait : it seems to be, that theirs is the standard language. It is one of those phe- 
nomena in the history of language which it is exceedingly difficult to account for; 
but, I suppose, in every country you will find a district where the language is sup- 
posed to be spoken in its purity, and that is the case with reference to the Italian 
in Tuscany. It seems to be without effort; for the simplest peasant always makes 
use of the choicest phraseology possible. 

5944. Are the books read in the elementary schools prescribed by the congre- 
gation ? — I do not think so. 

5945- -A 1 '® they left to the choice of the master? — I suppose so; there are a 
vanety of elementary books printed, and I suppose each master chooses those he 
likes best. 

, 5946. Are you acquainted with those published in Milan; the reading lessons, 
ioi instance, ol the Count Bardi? — No, I am not ; I am acquainted with the series 
o extracts, from the best authors, which have been published for the different 
classes in Tuscany; I cannot remember the author’s name at this moment, but they 
aie very beautiful selections, calculated to lead the scholar gradually from easy 
extracts to a knowledge of the most difficult and most beautiful writers of the 
language. 

5947* In the higher departments, is the language historical, that is to say, 
according to the progress of the language itself, beginning with the early and 
advancing on to modern and cotemporary writers ? — There are works published of 
that character, in which you have extracts beginning with the oldest and coming 
dow'ii to the latest ; but I am not aware that they are used as elementary school- 
books. J 

. 5948- Aie they used in the secondary stage of education? — Yes, I should say 
it is very probable. There is one thing to be observed, with reference to Italian 
education, that it has necessarily more or less reference, in all its stages, to eccle- 
siastical education; that is to say, most of it being conducted in ecclesiastical 
seminaries 'there is a view through it all to more professional sacred studies; lor 
instance, the Latin language is studied to a perfection which would hardly be 

r necessary 
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necessary to a person going into another pursuit, although for medicine and law it 
is always a useful acquirement. 

5949. I think you stated the Latin language was generally taught in the elementary- 

schools? — Almost always. J 

5950. What degree of progress is obtained in the language in those schools? 

I think there is enough to show whether any individual possesses power for a higher 
education, and of course, therefore, giving him a chance of being selected to°any 
exhibition; or of his parents, perhaps, providing him, if they are able, with the 
means of pursuing his education farther. There are exhibitions in the different 
seminaries and colleges in the possession of the communes, and they naturally 
choose boys from their own place, who show more science and ability than the 
others. 

595}- They do not use the language so much as an instrument for developing 
the mind, as with a view to some more specific ulterior object?— I should say tha£ 
primarily, Latin becomes an element of education from the liturgy, and every- 
thing connected with religion, being in Latin. All the people now learn the church 
hymns in Latin, and they can all join in the service to an extraordinary decree, so 
that there is always an object to teach them the language to a certain extent, and 
in general they do possess a little knowledge of it. 

5952. Are there not some hymns equally Italian and Latin? — Yes, I believe 
so ; the lines over the gate of Civita Vecchia are of that character : 



u In mare irato, in subita procella 
Invoco te Maria, nostra benigna Stella.” 

5953- Mr. M. J. O'Connell .] Do you think in the schools they are well 
grounded in the fundamental principles of the Latin language ? — To a certain 
extent they are. 

5954. In the rural schools? — Yes, as far as they go ; but that is not far. I think 
it is generally more an experiment to see what the boys are fit for ; and in some 
cases the master, for instance, may take more pains, and teach some of them a little 
more. I conceive there are some boys in these elementary schools, who will read 
an easy Latin author, Cornelius Nepos, for instance. 

5955- Chairman.'] Is writing made at present a necessary portion of the educa- 
tion, or are there still many who learn to read without also learning to write ? — Not 
now ; I think it was a great deal more the case formerly ; but at present you find 
all the young people, the present generation, can both read and write. With regard 
4° arithmetic, you are aware that in Italy that is the simplest operation possfble, 
for it is entirely decimal. 

5956. Mr. M.J. O'Connell.'] How long has that been so in Italy? — In the Papal 
states it must have been so for several hundred years. We have at present in cir- 
culation pieces of Julius II. and Pius V., and even further back than that, and that 
dates back 300 years, and they are exactly the same coin as at present ; the conse- 
quence is, that they can cast up any account in a moment. 

.5957* Chairman.'] That decimal system does not extend to the other operations 
of arithmetic ; to weights and measures, for instance ?— No, it does not. 

5958. In that particular, their “systeme metrique” is not yet so perfect as the 
French? — No, certainly not. 

5959- Religious instruction is given in all these schools? — Yes. 

5960. To what is it limited ? — Simply to the catechism ; but there is a system 
of religious instruction quite independent of the school, because the curate con- 
siders himself to have the superintendence of it. It is a most important part of his 
duty to superintend the religious instruction of the children. 

5961. He finds full time for such duties? — Yes ; the curates are most assiduous. 
,5962. How often in the week is religious instruction given? — It is regulavlv 

g’ven, of course, on Sundays: at particular seasons of the year it is more specific; 
we win say during Lent; it then takes place every afternoon in the parish churches ; 
besides which, you are aware, of course, that there is a period in the life of every 
Italian, when he is put under a complete series or course of fundamental instruc- 
tion, with reference to his religion ; that is the period of his first communion. 

0963. Y ou mentioned a series of instructions were given, do you mean to imply 
by that statement that there is any regular course of religious instruction from the 
simplest to the more complicated portions of Christian morality and Christian 
dogma!' — I should say^ there is. Of course the catechism is the text-book, as it 
w ere, for the instruction of the children, and it is exceedingly comprehensive in 

e 4 itself. 
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itself, but as it is accompanied by instructions both from the schoolmaster and th 
curate, I may say they get thoroughly well acquainted with their religion. 6 

5964. Are these catechetical instructions accompanied by passages read and 
explained to the pupils from the Holy Scriptures ? — I am not aware °that there is 
any book composed of passages from the Scriptures, which forms the text-book of 
their instruction ; but I suppose Scripture history becomes as familiar to them in 
the instructions they receive as it does with persons of any other country. 

5965. Are there not instructions given every Sunday to every congregation in 
the Scriptures and Scripture, history ?— -I 11 every parish church there °is every 
morning, of course, an exposition of the Gospel of the day, besides which, in all the 
towns, there is obliged to be a regular course of exposition of the Scriptures in the 
churches. In Rome and other large towns that takes place in several churches 
and it is conducted generally in an exceedingly able manner. 

5966. Are the congregations numerous attending on those lectures? Yes 

large congregations every Sunday evening. 

5967. What are the results ; do the majority of adult Italians possess a com. 
petent knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ? — I think that in conversing with Italians 
in general, I have found them quite as well acquainted with the Scriptures as per- 
sons of the same class in any other country. I do not mean particular texts so 
much as the whole construction of the Scriptures, the history, and so on ; but 
besides that, I should say they possess a very considerable and extensive knowledge 
of individual passages and texts also. 

5968. There is an Italian translation, by Diodati ? — Diodati’s is the Protestant 
translation, the Catholic translation is by Martini. 

5969. Is Martini’s translation in extensive circulation among ths people?— 
Probably there is no one who has books at all to any extent, or who is a reading 
man, but will have the Scriptures ; hut I must observe, that when we speak of 
the higher classes of education, it will appear that in Italy almost everybody above 
the condition of the labouring class receives more or less the principles of classical 
education ; so that any one who can he said to be at all educated, can, if he please, 
read the Gospels and the Scriptures generally in the Latin language. 
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The Rev. Nicholas Wiseman, d.d., called in ; and further Examined. 

597°* Lord Mahon .] WHAT proportion of the adult population in the Roman 
states is able to read or to write ? — I never made anything like a calculation 
myself; but I recollect speaking with an English gentleman who had been seveial 
winters at Rome, and who told me that he had paid particular attention to the 
statistics of education in Rome and its neighbourhood, and the conclusion he ia 
come to was, that there was a larger proportion that could read and write in Rome 
than in any other city of which he had seen any returns. . •• t thp 

597 1 - That remark applies to Rome, but not to the Roman territory.' 1° 
country, as far as 1 have observed, I think that the children that do not go 0 
school are completely an exception. 

5972. The question applied to the adult population? — That I could not give 
any opinion upon, because it varies exceedingly in different parts ; the majon y 
can read and write. But if we speak of the mountain district, where there is v _ 
little intercourse, I have had no opportunity of examining. . % 

5973; Is it an uncommon thing .to find a village in which no one is able 0 , , 
and write, except the lawyer, the priest, and the podest& ?- — I so° u 
whether there is any village in any part of Italy that I have been in where tu 
the case ; I do not know what may be the case in Calabria, because 1 ^ 

visited it, and I suppose that instruction is in the lowest state there of any p 
Italy, but in the Pope’s States I do not think such a thing exists. <074 As 
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5974. As to your previous answer about the state of reading and writing at . R ® ? -. 

Rome, did that apply to children or to adults?— That gentleman’s observation ^holas^isemur^ 
related to adults, because I recollect his mentioning expressly the class of servants ; ‘ 

I have met with several extraordinary examples of the desire of the people to learn. 16 March 1836. 

I could mention a servant in my own house, from the kingdom of Naples, who was 

in the very lowest situation, and had exceedingly small wages ; and yet he every 

month gave half those wages to a person to teach him to read and write and cast 

accounts till he could do all exceedingly well ; he reads well and writes well, and 

keeps his accounts in very good order. 

597 5. You stated that the regulations of education which you describe were 
according to the bull of Pope Leo XII.; was education previously in a very neglected 
state r — I do not think that that bull has had any influence upon the lower branches 
of education, because it was chiefly directed to the organization of the universities, 
the limitation of the power of granting degrees to a certain number of establish- 
ments in the States, and reducing them all to a general form of constitution, and at 
the same time increasing and equalizing the salaries of the professors. The con- 
gregation formed under that constitution has more authority in the lower branches 
of education than any other similar establishment had before, but still I am not 
aware that it has exercised any very strong action upon those departments. 

5976. Chairman .] Are you aware that in one of the articles of that constitution 
there is a prohibition of the Lancasterian or Mutual instruction system? — Yes, I 
am aware of that. 

5977. What were the grounds that induced that prohibition ? — I have no know- 
ledge upon that subject further than this : I know that in some parts of Italy where 
the system was tried, either from its being under the direction of persons not com- 
petent, or from some other cause, there was a good deal of evil produced ; and 
I have understood also that in other parts of Italy where it was tried the govern- 
ment dissolved the schools. 

5978. Mr. O'Brien .] What was the nature of the evil experienced ? — I am not 
aware of it. 

5979 . Was it a disposition to popular feeling upon political subjects ? — Not at 
all. I think I can say that it was not. 

5980. Chairman ] Are you aware, from reports of the inspectors of education to 
theCouncil of Public Instruction and to the government, that there is a strong partiality 
on the part of the Neapolitan government to that system? — I was not aware of that. 

5981. And a similar feeling in Tuscany ? — 1 was not aware of that. 

5982. If such be the case, the prohibition of the system in the Pope’s States cannot 
be supposed to arise from political motives? — I am confident that it did not arise 
from any feeling of that nature. 

5983. Does it arise from any religious objection? — I think it must have arisen from 
its having been found, when tried upon some occasion, not to be so conducive to the 
morality of the children ; I can only conceive some reason of that sort. 

5984. Are you aware that even in Germany there is a strong feeling amongst 
most educationists against the adoption of the Mutual system of instruction ? — 

I have read something in German upon the subject, but I cannot at this moment 
call to my mind whether it was to that effect. 

5985. And that such feeling is participated in by Protestants as well as Catholic 
educationists ? — I was not aware of the circumstance. 

5986. Lord Mahon.~\ Is the list of “ libri proibiti” strictly enforced at present ? 

—I do not think it would be even possible to procure a copy of it now, it is out 
of print ; but practically I think that its effects are very limited. 

5987. Would it be possible to obtain in the Roman States a copy of any work con- 
tained in that list ? — I should say there was not the slightest difficulty in getting it. 

5988. By a sort of smuggling ? — No, they are publicly sold in the shops. 

5989. Is this system still existing in the public libraries, that a great number of 
books are not to be obtained without a special licence? — There is a discretion with, 
the librarians to give them or not ; they can always give permission ; for instance, if 
any foreigner asks they never hesitate to give them at once, because of course they 
consider that they do not hold themselves bound by the law. If an Italian asks,, 
if he is a person that they know, they probably will ask no question, because they, 
suppose he is sufficiently acquainted with his duty, and leave it to himself; but m 
some cases I dare sav they might refuse. For instance, supposing a young man. 
asked for a work which was considered a decidedly infidel work, 1 do not suppose 
they would allow him to read it in the library; but I am sure that if I asked for< 
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any suck book, or any person that was known, it would be oiven with 
slightest difficulty. 1 think that the limitation as to political °books is ° Ut , !G 
nullity, because I doubt whether there are 10 books in the index which ^ mere 
there for their political principles, unless the political principles are C co PUt 
decidedly immoral. Machiavelli is always excepted in the licence on ac DSirieret * 
the immoral principles of politics which he was supposed to maintain ccounE oE 

5990. How does the law act as to printing books at Rome, can any of the bn l- 
upon that list be printed in the Roman States ? — It must be observed that ° KS 
many of the prohibitions in the Index are only for the editions that are sneciff 
you will find Milton, but you will find it with a date. Wherever you fjrid a b 
with a date to it, it is that edition only that is prohibited, on account of sometbTo 
in the notes or in the preface not essentially connected with the work. Theref 
the work might be upon the Index, and yet might be reprinted without any diffi' 
culty in Rome; as in the very case I have mentioned, Milton is upon the Index" 
several editions being specified, and yet Milton is reprinted, both in the Italian and’ 
in the English, constantly. 

599J. But in cases where no edition is specified with a date, can it be reprinted? 

• — No book could be printed without a licence. 

5992. Could a licence ever be given for any book upon the Index without a 
date ?— Certainly not, unless corrections were made. If the book is upon the 
Index absolutely, certainly not. For any book that is printed is subject to censure- 
and if the work were one that was already prohibited, permission would not be 
given for its being reprinted. 

5993. Chairman .] Does not that prohibition extend also to engravings ’—There 
are no engravings upon the Index. 

5994- But permission is required to publish an engraving? — Yes, that is topre- 
vent any of immoral tendency. 

5995 • Ford Mahon.] What is the present feeling of the Papal government as to 
allowing schools of other religious persuasions besides the Catholic ; if any parties 
wished to set up a Protestant school, would it be tolerated ? — That is a question 
that has never come for consideration, and, consequently, it would be impossible to 
answer it. I can hardly conceive the case to happen, because there is no Christian 
population other than Catholic in any part of the States. The Jews have their 
own schools perfectly under the control of their own instructors, and under no sort 
of restraint whatever ; they teach their own doctrine without any limitation ; they 
are the only sect that exist. There may be individuals who take pupils in- Rome; 
the Protestant clergyman who resides there has always a number of pupils in his 
house, and there is not the slightest notice taken of him ; he is allowed to teach them 
the Protestant religion ; the government does not interfere ; therefore, there being 
no subjects of the State of any other religion than the Catholic, I can hardly con- 
ceive that the question could be brought before the congregation. I will mention 
a case something parallel, that the minister of Prussia has just been raising sub- 
scriptions to open a hospital to be exclusively Protestant, and the government has 
not interfered. 



5996- Bo not the Protestants resident in Rome amount to many thousands? — 
Wo; in winter there may be 1,000 altogether. In the summer, excepting the 
Catholics, who amount to several hundreds, I should not say there were 200 resi- 
dents. J 



5997- Not including the students of the academies ?— The gentlemen of the 
English academy form the great bulk of British residents. In reference to what I 
beroie said, I must observe, that the Protestants are admitted into the other hospitals 
just as much as Catholics, and are allowed to be attended by their own clergymen, 
and so far as I have seen are no way annoyed upon the subject of religion. I know 
an instance where a Protestant clergyman was several weeks in the hospital having 
suttered from an accident, and he was attended in the kindest manner by the 
officers of the hospital, and the resident clergyman was with him every day. 

599°- Mr. O'Brien .] Are Protestant clergymen allowed to preach in Romer'— 
1 es, m their own place of worship, which is under the protection of the law as much 
as any other. There is an English oratory or church, which is held at the Porta 
del Popolo. There is a German one on the Capitol, in the house of the Prussian 
minister. The police send soldiers to the door of the English chapel every Sunday, 
to keep order. * 

5999* Lord Mahon.] Surely you a little mistake the number of Protestants re 
sident m Rome ; are not the Swiss Papal guards for the greater part Protestan 
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* U Catholic, without exception ; they are exclusively taken from the Catholic 

Ca * 6 ooo. Is not that a recent regulation? — Not at all, it has always been so. 

6001. Is there any law which would or would not prohibit a Protestant to 
set up a school, supposing a necessity to arise? — I should suppose that under the 
existing law he would naturally be under the control of the congregation I have 

mentioned. 

6002. Is there any positive prohibition upon the face of the law ? — Not further 
than that; no one can establish a school without the consent of the congregation. 

6003. Does the law take, for instance, this sort of principle, that every school to 
be opened shall be conformable to the principles of the Catholic persuasion?— I 
do not know that there is any such law ; I do not suppose such a thing is mentioned 
or alluded to in the constitution ; I am quite sure that if such a thing were proposed 
it would be a totally new case, which has not yet been thought of. When we speak 
of English residents in Rome, it must be observed, that the great mass are young 
artists” who are not married. I believe there are not above two English artists resi- 
dent in Rome who have families, consequently for whom education would have to 
be provided. There are no others resident throughout the year ; in fact, I have 
never heard the thing mentioned as a desideratum. 

6004. Chairman^ In a former part of your evidence, you gave some informa- 
tion to the Committee of the manner in which schools for girls were organized^ in 
the Roman States ; can you communicate any further details upon that subject? — 
What I said before merely applied to the rural education. I wish to observe, that 
in Italy, as in most Catholic countries, the education of the females, beyond the very 
first elements of learning, is in the hands of religious orders ; the middle classes are 
all educated in convents. This may perhaps correspond rather to the secondary 
education ; but within the last few years, a very large establishment has been 
opened by the Trench nuns of the Sacre Coeur, amidst the most dense population 
of Trastevere, a large gratuitous school for the lowest class ; they have also 
another school of that sort at the convent on Monte Pincio. I mention these cii- 
cumstances to show that there is a disposition to extend education, and upon a 
much superior scale to what it has been upon hitherto. Those nuns devote them- 
selves exclusively to that object ; they are very able and assiduous. 

6005. What is generally taught in those schools ?— Reading and writing, and 
plain work of every sort. 

6006. Is instruction given relative to their duties as servants ? Being only day- 
schools there can be no instruction of that sort. 

6007. Have you any idea of the number generally attending those two schools t 

—The principal one was hardly opened when I lett Rome, but I should think it 
would be calculated to receive some hundreds, if necessary ; it would be unlimited 
as to number I dare say. There is another class of schools now rising in Rome, 
that is parochial schools. It has been mentioned that the government schools are 
distributed according to the rioni, or the police divisions of the city. _ Now, m 
several of the parishes, schools are opening under the direction of a religious order 
who dedicate themselves to it, and require nothing more than that the school-room 
shall be provided. They send two of their body every day to attend the school, 
and have it completely under their superintendence; and where the experiment has 
been made, it has astonished every one to see their success in training the childien 
and bringing them to good habits. , . , . . 

6008. Is corporal punishment used in those schools for the lower classes. 

—Very little ; I suppose that in Italy there is hardly such a thing as a system of 
corporal punishment ; a master may strike a boy, but there is no regular system of 
punishing corporally. , . , - T . 

6009. What is the nature of the rewards for attention to their studies ?— -In the 
higher departments, medals and books ; in the lower, there is some sort or little pro- 
motion in the class, and perhaps some little rewards, as sacred pictures or medals. 

6010. Do they give instruction often in open air in the country, or are they con- 
fined to the school-rooms ?— I think they are chiefly in the school-rooms. 

6011. Have you any other information to communicate upon elementary educa- 
tion? — I do not recollect anything at this moment. 

6012. You are well acquainted with the establishments for secondary or colle- 

giate education at Rome ? — Yes, particularly so, in consequence of my connexion 
with them. . . 

6013. Into how many classes are they divided with reference to their objects. 
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Excluding those of the fine arts, I should divide the colleges in R 
distinct classes : the first will comprehend establishments which are ° m - e ™° < “ e 
ecclesiastics ; the second, those that are primarily for lay education^'Tl” 1 ^ - for 
those that are considered charitable institutions, but still n-i 7e a mnre fi ■ ! e 
of education; the fourth class comprehends the foreign colleve n ™ e ' j lass 
fifth, the Italian colleges, that is those that are for subjects of other Dart. ,r ', he 
I should observe too, that, with regard to the first and second class those , * 

ments which are primarily for ecclesiastics, have perhaps as much as S- a 
their subjects intended for other professions. Those that are intended al^/ 
laymen have a certain proportion of ecclesiastical students amongst them ° r 

6014. What are the establishments in Rome for Ecclesiastical c - 

1. There is a Seminary called " The Semi nario Romano” or ‘‘ The tT" r ~ 
from its being attached to the church of San Apolliuare 2 Tl,«» ; “a 
College of St. Peter, which is attached to the Vatican Church q And th “ ™ 
two other colleges, that of Sant’ Agnese, founded by the Pamfili Doria famiblj 
the Capramca, founded by the Capranica family. V’ a “^ 

6015. What are the number of pupils in each of those Colleges?— I should „„„ 
pose, m the Roman seminary, there will be from Soto 100 • St Peter’s I „ P ' 
^cmitain about 30 ; the Sant’ Agnese about 20 ; and the College of Capraak 

do 16. With the exception of tile Capranica and Sant’ Agnese, are the other 1 
leges supported by government?- No, the Seminary is supported partly by fund ’ 
and partly by a grant from the government; but of the So students that I have 
mentioned, I dare say 40 at least are pensioners, who pay for their education and 
the others are gratuitously educated, being for the supply of clergy, for mainta ni»“ 
the succession 0 secular clergy. In the Capranica College they admit pens onm 
and perhaps half at least of them may be of that class ; St. Peter’s is supS 
entirely by the funds of the cathedral, and its object is to give an education to those 
who rue to supply the Church of St. Peter, that is to say, boys who are there as 
sacristans, and attend in serving mass every day. There is a school also in which 
they receive their first education ; and if they conduct themselves well, they are put 
into the seminary, where they receive a full and perfect education. 

. v : -OBrien.] Does theological education begin from the earliest years 
ot hie, or is it engrafted upon and does it follow academical education, in a general 
college r— in those colleges that I have mentioned, and those which I shall mention, 
Ce ‘;T P oc , t ',? n bave thei1 ' °™ studies within themselves ; the greater part fre- 
Eh th ° P “n ‘ C sch “°’ s - Theology in those is a separate branch of educalion, 
S en * ,a ^ % concludes the course ; it comes after philosophy. 

OOl ». then theology is an adjunct to the other academical studies ?— Yes. 
0019. As a general principle, do you think it would be desirable that theological 
Vi j not be l vhalI .y separated from academical instruction of a general 

a. ... h . n °i U c . y ? u C0ns l^ er desirable that it should io all cases be an adjunct 
- . lanc °l the studies of a general university? — I do not see any incon- 
• , e . 0 e _ university that it should be united with the others, because, by 
1 ma . e se P ara -te faculties, it imposes no sort of obligation upon those that 
are qualifying for one department to attend another. 

, . ?j 0 ', ?, rlot S' 0 " tb ink it desirable that persons who are destined for holy 
inr.r.. S 0U 1 . 1 “ f ie ear 'y P art °f file, have an opportunity of mixing in familiar 
}“* 56 Wlth Aose who are not destined for holy orders ?— I certainly think it 

I L . a vanta g e in every way. In the first place, because we consider it 
■ , I''- 0 sur P rlse any one into a state that imposes a peculiar obligation, by not 

f; “ m ( an °PP ortunit y of judging between that and any other; and besides that 
, ’) f° 0 01 m connexions and friendships between the two classes, which 
tha/thi 7^ 7 continued in after life ; so that, in every way, I think it is' very well 
romnl.r i7 ° S j° U d ln c0,ltact I fi uL after a certain age, or after the mind is 
.. P , 7 ma e. u Pi then perhaps it is as well if they are more withdrawn from 
those who are going ,n another course. 

nnsider li rl^ U '^ ^PP^ tbat observation to seminaries in Ireland; would you 
C aihnli. e ’. lastance r Ifiat persons who are destined for holy orders as 

is cnncpi'n.rl m Pre i anc i should tiave intercourse, as far as general education 

which ’ 1 Poasons who are not destined for holy orders, in an academy 

stimies^hn ld en .7 h i° Ut a “ y re S ard t0 difference ofsects; and that their theological 
b P h m, hni d . “ be made subsequent to such an academical education, or should 
0 o-operate with them during the course of their collegiate instruction! 

o —With 
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—With the exception of one observation, that is with regard to the placing together 
in seminaries persons of different religions, I should answer affirmatively to all that 
has been asked ; 1 think the more the two classes, that is the lay and the ecclesi- 
astical students, can be brought up together to a certain point the better ; but, as 
I have made an exception, I will explain what I mean. I am speaking of collegiate 
or seminary education, that is, where the persons reside in the house, ancf are 
under the control of a certain discipline ; I think that the discipline which a Catholic 
college requires is completely of a different character from that which any other 
religion would impose, consequently I should think it exceedingly difficult to 
organize a seminary or a college in which students of the two religions could be 
educated together as boarders ; I am not speaking of primary education, where 
persons come in to receive mere instruction, and are then directed as to their 
religious pursuits by their respective clergymen, nor am I speaking of a large 
establishment taking in a few persons as an exception, but of the possibility of 
organizing a college which should educate clergymen in common with others of 
other religions; I think the arrangement would be exceedingly difficult. 

6022. You think it desirable that the candidate for holy orders in the Catholic 
church should have an opportunity, during the collegiate course, of boarding in the 
same house with Catholics, but not with Protestants? — I consider it would be 
almost, if not quite, impossible to establish a college or seminary which could be 
compatible at once with the systems of the two religions ; I should mention that 
by seminary I mean a place destined for ecclesiastical education ; it was the word 
used by the Council of Trent, and it was invented to describe a place intended for 
ecclesiastical education. 

6023. Lord Mahon.] From your experience and judgment, do you think it 
desirable or not that the Catholics and Protestants should be educated in the same 
places of education ? — I think that in this country and in Ireland such arrange- 
ments might be made, that both Protestants and Catholics could attend anything 
in the form of an university or public school, without any harm ensuing; on the 
contrary, good perhaps might be done. I think also, that in the lower branches of 
education it might be easily managed to give them a common education, reserving 
the religious education of their respective classes to their own pastors. But with 
respect to colleges in which all must board, and must be subject to a certain disci- 
pline, I do not see how it is possible to make arrangements that would suit both 
classes. 



6024. Would you consider that there was any decided objection to an arrange- 
ment which should annex to any University a Catholic theological college and a 
Protestant theological college, putting out of the question altogether the considera- 
tion of boarding? — The college to which such a case would apply, would of course 
be equivalent to an establishment having the forms and the power of an university, 
inasmuch as having a theological college attached to it implies that it has the 
power of an university. Now, there are examples in Germany of a double faculty, 
for instance, at Bonn, where there is a Protestant and Catholic faculty, and I am 
not aware that they ever interfere materially with one another, or that they cause 
any unpleasant feeling. 

6025. And you do not fancy that it would be a necessary consequence, as the 
adoption of a similar system in Ireland, that any unpleasant feeling should arise? — 
I cannot say that I am sufficiently acquainted with the state of Ireland to answer 
that question, which I think refers to a matter very much of a local nature ; I can 
answer in general, from the analogy of the example I have given of Bonn, that such 
a thing is practicable, but how far the peculiar feelings existing in Ireland would 
allow such an establishment is of course a question for those that are more experi- 
enced. 



6026. Chairman .] In all the Colleges you have mentioned, the students board? 
■—-With the exception of the Seminario Romano, which is a double establishment, 
tne number that I have stated are boarders, who either pay their own pension or 
are upon the funds of the establishment ; the schools which are kept for the in- 
struction of the boarders are also open, and among those that attend them, for 
mstauce, are the students of the English college. The day-students are about 600 
or 7 °°> who are either ecclesiastical or lay students. 

0027. Are endowments in land attached to these Colleges? — The Seminary, 
j t j sa ^ before, has a small property, part of which are the Baths of Carucalla. 
bel' aS a ^ S ° a P ens ’ on fr° m some ecclesiastical benefices, and among the rest, I 
leve > the Abbey of Grotta Ferrata; besides that, there is an annual government 



o-3i. 



grant. 
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grant. The funds of St. Peter’s seminary come entirely from the revenues f 
church, it belongs to that church, and is reported as part of its establishme t-° V le 
the other two are endowed I am not certain, but I believe thev have n ,J ’ . 

lands belonging to them. " P er ty 1,1 

6028. The expenses generally of these institutions are inconsiderable ?—Th 

ordinary expense of a boarder is about 10 dollars a month, which includes 
thing, excepting his clothes ; he is obliged to furnish his room and to find himsTr " 
clothing, but everything else is provided. e 1 m 

6029. Are there many of the middle classes frequenting these Colleges eith • 

as interns or externs? — A very great number are educated in them as interns b t 
an immense proportion attend as externs ; I suppose there is not a shopkeeper at 
all in decent circumstances that does not send his children either there or to th 
Collegio Romano. e 

6030. What is the expense of the externs attending the College for daily in- 
struction ?— There is no expense whatever, the attendance is perfectly gratuitous. " 

6031. No expense for matriculation or entrance? — None whatever. 

6032. Is the same attention paid to externs as to the interns ? Precisely the 

same, there is no distinction. ^ 

6033. Are certificates of conduct or of qualification necessary for permis- 

sion to attend the courses?— Some certificates are requisite, of course; the certifi- 
cate of their parish priest as to their good conduct previously, and "if they are 
foreigners, probably something more. J 

6034. Can you give the Committee an idea of the course of instruction pursued 

in the Ecclesiastical Seminaries? — The seminary of St. Peter’s has all its own 
classes;. and with that I cannot say that I am minutely acquainted, but no doubt 
the studies are conducted on the same principle as is followed in the others. The 
inmates of Sant’ Agnese and Capranica frequent for their education the public 
schools of the Collegio Romano. The Roman Seminary, therefore, is the most 
complete. As I before said, the schools are open to every one, and there is the 
power of granting degrees ; a doctorship in philosophy and in theology. In the 
Seminario Romano, therefore, those that attend the schools may begin with the 
fiist elements of the Latin language, and, without one farthing expense to the end, go 
through the whole course of humanity studies, philosophy and theology, and even 
take degrees. v J 

^° 35 - 1 0 what period do the pupils continue in general at those colleges? — Sup- 
posing a boy to commence at the very lowest point of the course, he would be occupied 
three or four years with the study of the Latin and Greek languages, he then 
would have a year of rhetoric, two years of philosophy, and four years of 
theology. r r j 

6036. Is that course pursued in all the colleges you have mentioned? — More or 
less; in all the establishments there are moreover schools of church music, of the 
Italian language, of sacred archaeology, with several other classes of that sort. 

0037. Is the education given in the Ecclesiastical Seminaries considered superior 
to that in any of the other Seminaries of Rome? — I cannot say that it is, because 
the students at the other colleges frequent the same schools, that is the public 
schools. 

6038. Which is considered the first in Rome for the extent and efficiency of the 
course ? I suppose that in the Collegio Romano, under the direction of the Jesuits. 

6039. Is not that a lay school 1 — It is a public school, which is frequented by 
the students of the different colleges. The Collegio Romano is precisely as 
I have described the Seminary, with this exception, that it has no boarders except 
the members of the community, who belong to the order of the Jesuits ; but it 
receives externs to the number of I suppose t,ooo, and among those diere are the 
students of several of the colleges that come lower in the list ; among those the 
students of Sant’ Agnese College and Capranica College, and the Collegio dei Nobih, 
besides several of the foreign colleges. 

040. Then the course of the Collegio Romano will represent the most perfect 
course at present adopted at Rome? — Except the Sapienza, which is a higher 
education. r r 

6041. In the Collegio Romano, what is the method adopted in teaching the 
Latin language.-'— I believe that the methods used ail through Rome and Italy are 
what we should consider rather antiquated. They give a most grounded know- 
ledge of the language, and a very general practical facility, but perhaps the pro- 
cesses are rather tedious ; the grammars are heavy and exceedingly detailed 
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there is a tendency, I believe, to improve every portion of education in the Collegio 
Romano. 

6042. They have not adopted any ot the recent improvements observable in 
Germany in that department of education, the improvements in grammar parti- 
cularly ? — I do not think they have. 

6043. Do they pay great attention to the writing of Latin ? — Particularly so. 

6044. Do you think with success ? — Perfectly ; the consequence is, that there 
is a purer style in everything that is done in Latin in the Roman States than in any 
other part of Europe. I have heard foreigners, very able classical scholars, express 
their astonishment at inscriptions which they have seen put up at a village festival, 
being in such pure classical Latinity. 

6045. Are the Jesuits particularly distinguished for their method of teaching 
Latin ? — The method they follow is much the same in both places ; but they have 
a oood many among them who are very superior in their knowledge of the language ; 
but I should not say that they have any decided superiority in the scholars that 
they produce above others, so far as that goes. 

6046. Is there much proficiency in the study of Greek in Rome ? — Greek 
has been till now rather neglected through all Italy ; there are a number of men 
who are extremely profound in it; but as a general branch of education, it must 
be owned that in Italy the Greek language has been much neglected. And there 
is a natural reason why Latin should have the preference, because there is a national 
feeling attached to the learning of it ; but at present I know that in that respect the 
Jesuits are disposed to improve the Collegio Romano, and they have already made 
considerable improvements. I have been requested by them to collect all the best 
Greek editions published in this country. 

6047. Y ou have stated that considerable attention is paid to the study of the 
national language of the Italian; what course is adopted in studying that 
language in the higher branches ? — I believe that in the school of rhetoric there is 
a great deal of attention paid to composition in Italian, both in prose and verse, 
and especially to the study of pure language ; there is a school expressly dedicated 
to that in the Seminario Romano. 

6048. Is it studied historically ; does the Professor enter much into the history of 
the literature of the country ? — I do not know whether they do systematically ; but 
the reading is so extensive in it, that you will find a well-educated Italian knows the 
history of his own literature much better than the natives of other countries do 
theirs. 

6049. What is the course of scientific study in the Collegio Romano? — It con- 
sists of mathematics, beginning with the most elementary parts, and going to the 
very highest branches. I have been present at examinations in mathematics there, 
which I am sure would have done credit to any university in Europe. The whole of 
the problems that were solved and the operations that were performed, were per- 
formed by the higher methods, that is by the “differential calculus,” almost exclusively, 
with the most astonishing facility and readiness ; and I believe that in that part of 
scientific education, whether we speak of the Sapienza or the Collegio Romano or the 
Seminario, the mathematical education is very complete, and sufficient to enable a 
person to carry the study forward to any extent. Besides that, chemistry and every 
branch of experimental philosophy are studied in the Collegio Romano with con- 
siderable attention. The present professor, Padre Pianciani, has published a most 
complete course of experimental and natural philosophy for the use of that school; 
and, being particularly and intimately acquainted with him, I can say that it would 
not be easy to find a'person more thoroughly qualified in every branch of natural 
philosophy than he is. I mean, including botany, geology and natural history, 
according to the latest classifications. 

6050. Mr. O'Brien.] Do you consider that a greater attention is paid to those 
studies of so useful and practical a kind than you have had an opportunity of seeing 
bestowed upon them in this country ?— I must make a distinction, which I made in 
my last examination, between the extent of the diffusion and the depth to which 
they go, in the inverse order to which I made it before. I observed that there was 
every disposition to extend the education, but that equal attention had not been 
paid to its depth. Now, I think it is exactly the inverse here, that as the class of 
philosophy is the concluding class of lay education, and the last step before theology 
m ecclesiastical education, it follows that a much smaller number of pupils reach 
that class or pay attention to it than what attend the classical schools. But I think 
that all those that go into those classes have it in their power to make themselves 
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as thoroughly acquainted with those subjects as they can do anywher 
am not speaking of the Sapienza at present, because, being essentially & * • * 
sity, it does not enter into these remarks, and I could say a^reat deal m Un f lver ' 
plans there pursued; but in the Collegio Romano, I have no hesitation^ °- 6 
that any person may make himself thoroughly acquainted with the leading b 
of natural philosophy and the pure sciences. 6 lanches 

6051. Chairman.] Is it left completely to the choice of the student wheth 

not he will attend particular branches ? — I believe there is rather a differ & °p 
arrangement in the two establishments. In the Seminario Romano there^ 0t 
certain classification ; they are required, for instance, in the first year to att S H 
such and such classes ; in the second year, to attend other classes prescribed T 
rather think that in the Collegio Romano there is a greater latitude as to the o'rl 
in which they take the classes, but on this I am not positive. er 

6 052. Is a student frequenting one of those colleges permitted to select a par 

ticular class only, and to attend that class, and when completed, to leave the 
College, or to advance to another class?— At the beginning of every scholastic year 
there is a new registration made of the persons going to attend. Those who are 
continuing their studies of course put their names down again for that year and it 
implies no sort of obligation to go beyond that. 3 ’ 

6053. But students in the same year have not the choice of attending some 
classes and omitting others?— Yes, there is an option ; for instance, the theological 
student might attend the class of ecclesiastical history or the class of moral theo- 
logy, if they happen to be at the same hour, and it would be left to his own option 
which to attend. But before passing his final examination, he must give evidence 
of his having attended the whole course. For taking a degree, the examination is 
general. 



6054. It is not then analogous to the case of the Belfast Institution, where a 
pupil may enter and attend the school of Natural Philosophy, but altogether omit 
the school of Mental Philosophy, or the school of Greek, or any other that 
he or his parents choose ? — An individual might do that ; for instance, if a person 
wished to make himself acquainted with mathematics, and not to attend the course 
of moral philosophy, he might do so, but he could not get certificates of having at- 
tended the others, or pass an examination for a degree. Another observation 
which may be important is, that when a young man has put himself into a course, 
or has been registered for attending the education there, he puts himself also under 
the control of the discipline, so far as external discipline goes; for instance, he is 
obliged to attend the church there on Sunday. If he is absent from school, he is 
called to account. If there be not sufficient reason for the irregularity of attend- 
ance, such as bad health, he would probably be desired not to return. 

6055. Mr. 0 Brien.] Are the examinations periodical ? — They are. 

6056. Are they general examinations, or examinations solely upon the parti- 
cular course of study to which the student has devoted himself? — They are 
examinations in the branches that he is actually studying. I believe there is an 
examination every month in the Collegio Romano by the superiors of the house, 
who draw up a sort of statement of how each one has conducted himself during 
the preceding month. 

6057. He might get a certificate of attainment in Mathematics without getting 
such, a general certificate as would allow him to take out a degree? — Yes, from the 
particular professor whom he has attended. 

. ^*58- Chairman.] Does the University take any notice of the honours conferred 
in the Colleges ? — They are quite equal to those conferred in the Sapienza. I took 
my degree in the Collegio Romano. It is considered the same as if I had taken 
it m the Sapienza ; as far as individual credit goes perhaps better, because the 
examination is more difficult. 

6059. Do they confer the highest degrees?— Yes. 

0060. Mr. O'Brien.] In order to go through a course of study in the Jesuits 
College, js it necessary to be in any way connected with the order?— Not in the 
14 P u hlie school, open gratuitously. 

•vr ° t ;; ou are not ” bound to make any declaration of adhesion to the order r 
Not the slightest. 3 

6062. Chairman.] Can a Protestant, for instance, receive education there, he* 

auen ting the Colleges as a daily pupil?— There have been instances of its being 

allowed. . 

6063. You have stated that Jews frequent the Sapienza? — Yes; 
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suppose they would frequent the other establishments, because they give merely 
classical and scientific education ; but in medicine, for instance, they attend the 
schools of the Sapienza. 

6064. What is the system of Mental Philosophy pursued in the Collegio Ro- 
mano ; do they admit the English, French or German writers upon the subject ; 
or is there a course specifically drawn up by the Jesuits to which the pupils are 
confined ? — They are well acquainted with w hatever has been going on in Germany 
and England ; tolerably well with the German systems, but I think extremely well 
with all the French philosophy ; also to some extent with the Scotch and English. 

6065. Mr. O'Brien.] Is the philosophy of Locke and Bacon rather recognised 
than rejected ? — Decidedly so ; I think Bacon is almost more esteemed in Italy 
than in England, among a class of persons with whom you would not expect it. 
I recollect once, when travelling, being at the little town of Asti, and not being 
able to find my way to the hotel, I asked the first young man I met in the street 
if he would be so kind as to direct me; he offered immediately, with Italian 
politeness, to accompany me. I accepted his invitation ; and we had not been three 
minutes together before he began to speak to me about Bacon, and to express the 
enthusiastic admiration which not only he, but many others, entertained for him. 
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6066. Are courses in Political Economy admitted in those colleges? — There is no 
course of political economy in any of the colleges which I am acquainted with in 
Italy. There is no nation which has written so much upon political economy as 
the Italian. A collection of the Italian writers upon political economy was pub- 
lished at Milan a few years back, in about 50 volumes octavo. 

6067: To what cause do you attribute the circumstance that there has been no pro- 
fessorship established in that science ? — Because the Italian universities are the oldest 
in their constitution, and they have not been remodelled essentially since, and conse- 
quently a great many studies have not been brought in which we should consider as 
essential to an university : for instance, geology has not been introduced so gene- 
rally into university education as it deserves. Neither at the Collegio Romano nor 
at the Seminario, which are considered as minor universities, is there any class ot 
mineralogy, natural history or zoology. In the Sapienza they have them. I remember 
asking one of the professors of the Collegio Romano, who is himself intimately 
acquainted with all those branches, why they were not introduced, and if he did 
not think it was time to modify their studies so as to make them better suited to 
the taste of the times ; he replied, that he was fully conscious ot the necessity, but 
that it would require a completely new organization, which in course of time might 
be made, but could not as yet. 

606S. You do not then attribute the absence of a professorship of political 
economy to any apprehension of its opening too wide a field of discussion in its 
bearings upon general politics? — It would he hardly lair to judge of motives .where 
the thing has never been proposed. I must say that I do not know what might be 
the case if it were proposed to the Congregation of Studies to establish such a pro- 
fessorship; that might depend essentially upon the principles upon which it was 
proposed to be conducted, but I can hardly conceive that that would be an objec- 
tion; for. there is a class of general jurisprudence, the philosophy of law, and 
I have known it conducted upon the very broadest principles of public right. 

6ofig. No indisposition prevails to admit the works which you have spoken of, 
or other works upon Political Economy, such as Adam Smith’s, Say’s, & c.r Not 
the least. 

6070. Or Jeremy Bentham? — Bentham is not allowed; and the reason is, 
I believe, not so much on account of his political principles, as of his principles 
regarding religion in his works. 

6071. Chairman .] Are there not many subsidiary societies in various parts of 

Italy cultivating these particular branches of education, and with the approbation of 
the several governments? — In Rome I am not aware of any, because all the societies 
are either merely literary societies or scientific. In Tuscany there are some which 
take in political economy ; and to political economy, as a science, I am not in the 
least aware that there is any objection. Adam Smith’s work, I believe, is very well 
known j it is translated into the Italian, and I do not know that there is the 
slightest jealousy respecting it. _ 

6072. What is the course of historical instruction pursued in the Collegio 

Bomano ; is any particular text-book prescribed to which the student is confined ? 
7~I dare say there is a text-book, but I am not acquainted with Jhe books used 
in the lower departments. . _ . 
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6073. Are the Professors very particular as to the historical works put into th 
■ hands of students in the Collegio Romano ? — I am sure they must be, as the • • 

in every other department; they are exceedingly careful to exclude any books'^ 
could be considered dangerous to their morality or to their faith. Uat 

6074. Mr. O'Brien .] The historical writings of Hume and Gibbon would un 
such a principle, be excluded?-— From the collegiate education certainly. I do not 
think the Italians go into the histories of other countries; they are only persons of 
very superior education in any country that know much about the histories of other 
countries, except as connected with their own. 

6075. Are you aware that any particular course of historical reading is pre . 
scribed in these colleges, with the same view which has been ascrtbed for 
instance, to the Prussian government, namely, in order to produce a tendency 
amongst the students to admire and attach themselves to the existing institutions 
of the state?— I do not think that in the whole course of education there is the 
slightest political bias, nor that the books chosen for the students are chosen with 
any view to give them any political learning. I think you find the Italians and 
their students more enthusiastic about the times of the Roman grandeur, about 
the republican times, and everything reflecting national glory, than they are about 
periods that might appear more in accordance with the state of government at pre- 
sent ; and I do not think that that feeling in the least influences their political ideas. 

6076. Do you think the Congregation of Studies would permit a work upon 
Italian . history, compiled from the Republics of Sismondi, or from Platina’s 
Lives of the Popes, or other works tending to condemn the temporal govern- 
ment of the Popes in Italy, and with a view to show that they ought” to be 
restricted to merely ecclesiastical functions? — No, certainly. I am sure they would 
not approve of books upon those principles, which would be essentially condem- 
natory of their present state. Sismondi, particularly, they would consider worse 
than that, because there is in his works a tendency to show religion to have been 
the cause of all the evils of Italy ; he has been completely confuted by Manzoni, 
in his beautiful work, Sulla Morale Cristiana. 

6077. Mr. O'Brien.'] Though you say that there is no political bias and control 
exercised with respect to education, yet the ecclesiastical organization superin- 
tending the whole education of the country is such as practically to exclude works 
which have a tendeucy to create feelings unfavourable to the existing order of 
things in Rome ? — In school books. 

6078. And in academical instruction? — Certainly, the influence of ecclesiastical 
government must naturally be felt throughout every part; it is natural, as a principle 
of self-preservation, that they would not put ideas or opiuions into people’s heads 
which would go towards calling to question their rights ; I should say it would not 
only be exceedingly foolish to do so, but it would be very wrong in any person who 
conceives that he is lawfully constituted. 

6079. Chairman .] Vou would not think it more judicious than for the English 
Government, or the National Board of Education in Ireland, to publish books, 
setting forth the advantages of a Repeal of the Union ? — Certainly not. 

6080. In fact, do the Congregation of Studies at Rome interfere with the courses 
of instruction or the text-books used in the higher branches of education r— I am 
not aware that they do in the least. 

6081. They think there is sufficient check and surveillance from the existing 
constitution of the Colleges?— And by the character of the individuals in the colleges, 
who are persons that possess their confidence. 

6082. Mr. Mackenzie.] In point of fact, do you know by whom those books are 
selected ? — I believe by the professors, with the concurrence of the superior 0 
each establishment. 

6083. Chairman .] By whom are the masters appointed in the several schools ? 
— In the public schools of the Roman Seminary they are appointed by the supeiior, 
w’ho is the cardinal vicar. He is the superintending head. 

6084. -Mr. O'Brien .] His nomination is absolute? — Yes. 

6085. Chairman .] Is that the case with regard to the others? — In the Collegio 
Romano the superiors are nominated by the general of the Jesuits, the establishment 
being under his control. The other colleges have not professors, because the pupi^ 
attend the public schools, but they have a principal and a vice-principal, 01 ^ 
rector and vice-rector, and inferior superintendents, who take care of the y ou » 
men ; and'perhaps they may have one or two domestic professors, under the na ^ 
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f Rinetitori who see that the students have learned what has been explained in Rev. 

, he public schools. 

6056. In some of the Jesuit colleges the course pursued is, for the teachers to 

take a class, and to conduct that class from the first year to the last of his course 5 ,6~Marcli 1836, 
is such practice usual in the Roman colleges? — No, they have fixed professors for 
different departments. 

6057. The second class of Colleges you mentioned were the Colleges for laymen ; 
will you state the names of these colleges, and the number of pupils in each? — The 
g rst and most extensive establishment" is the Collegio dei Nobili, which is entirely 
administered by the Jesuits, the young men in which frequent their schools at the 
Roman college; that contains about 5 0 young men, all of noble family. The 
second is the Collegio Nazzareno, which is'under the direction of the order of the 
Scuole Pie, or the Calasanctians ; that contains also about 50 students, and they 
have their own classes exclusively at home. The third is the Clementino, which 
was a very flourishing and large establishment, but was suppressed by Leo X., for 
the purpose of establishing in its house a provincial college, and has only been 
re-opened within about two years, and consequently contains a very limited number 
of pupils, perhaps 8 or 10 ; it is under the direction of the Somaschi, as they are 
called. There is also a fourth smaller college, the Collegio Ghislieri, which con- 
tains from 20 to 30 students, who may be persons of a lower class. In the Collegio 
Nazzareno there are two distinct establishments united together, one of noblemen, 
the other of persons of inferior rank. The students in the Ghislieri frequent the 
schools of the Collegio Romano. 

60SS. Then the course of education pursued in these schools is quite analogous to. 
the course of education in the lay department of the Ecclesiastical Colleges ? — Yes. 

6089. Is education given gratuitously in any of these Colleges to laymen r 
No; they are all boarders in those colleges, because they themselves go to other 

6090. What is the usual rate of payment for boarding in these Colleges ?— The 
same as I mentioned before, from 10 to. 12 dollars a mouth. 

C091. Is the Collegio dei Nobili more expensive than the others? — I am not 
aware that it is ; if there be any difference it is very trifling. 

6092. Do the students wear any particular costumer — Yes they are dressed in 
black, and always go out together in divisions : they are never allowed to go out 
without somebody accompanying them, so that they are easily recognised. 

6093. Is the moral discipline of these Colleges strict?— Very much so, indeed ; 

the greatest attention is paid to it. In treating of the other colleges, I have spoken 
chiefly of the studies; I have not said much about the moral discipline; but the 
system is very much the same in all. The students are divided into classes 
accordion to their age, and perhaps 20 or fewer of them will form what is called 
a camerata, that is, those that have the same dormitory. Each division has its 
play-room, and everything else, apart from the others, so that as to have very little 
intercourse with those that are in another class. . 

6094. They are constantly under the inspection more or less of the superiors r — 

Almost always. , . , _ „ , , 

6095. Is that made a fundamental principle of each of the Colleges ? — through 
the whole of Italian collegiate education there is that system of constant superin- 
tendence, and the result of it is, a degree of confinement which would not suit our 
constitutions at all, but which is, I believe, not found either disagreeable or noxious 

to the natives. , . , , 

6096. In what relation do the superiors stand to the pupils; are they considered 

in any degree as companions as well as teachers? — Very much so indeed ; I believe 
it is a general case that there is a degree of attachment existing between the 
students and their superiors which can hardly be believed ; none are so remarkable 
for that as the Jesuits. It seems to be their peculiar talent, through all their edu- 
cation, to attach all those that go to their schools to them ; and I have known cases 
of persons who have even been in the body, and have been obliged to quit it, 
being almost expelled, and yet who have never lost their feeling of attachment 
towards their former superiors. . , . 

6097. Are not the Jesuits known also for their great attention to the observation 
and discrimination of character?— Yes ; that is more remarkable in their 
own body. They very seldom make a mistake in placing a person in his proper 
post; the system which they follow for that is quite complete: it is not merely 
from a penetration in the individuals employed, but it results from a system 
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of observation, which is so minute in all its parts as hardly allows a mist V 
• it seems to be observed also in their schools. And what is particularl ] ’ ail( * 
is, that there are no limits fixed as it were to their kindness; if a person ha. 
among them, and he has conducted himself well, they will exert themsel ^ 
him occupation, to get him anything that may forward him in his nm V6S ^ 
that they are not merely teachers, hut they forward very much the linn!,? 6 *’ so 
comfort in after-life of those who are their pupils. 1J neaS aQ d 

6098. You have referred to the specific mode of proceeding which the F ■ 
adopt in order to ascertain the character of their several pupils'; can you o’ 
Committee any idea of what the nature of that course is? — The superior of' 6 ™ 
house takes most accurate notes of the conduct and the peculiar" talents of™* 
individual under his care. These are forwarded at certain periods to the head f 
the provinces, who again make yearly reports to the general of the order R 
again changing the situation of their subjects, and comparing their reports' fro 
different places, and perhaps when occupied in different pursuits, a very accural 
estimate can be formed of the peculiar abilities, dispositions and talents of eacl 
and the consequence of which is, that there is very little danger of any one beim 
placed in a situation for which he is not fully competent ; and, perhaps as a proof 
of what immense resources for favouring education that gives • them, I may men 
tion, that when Leo XII. put the Collegio Romano first into their hands and’ 
took them, if I may so say, by surprise, as they had not professors ready and the 
notice given them was very short, they actually drew their professor of astronomy 
from Pans, and their professor of theology from North America; but the conse- 
quence was, that in as short a time as was necessary for the respective members 
chosen to perform their journey or voyage, a complete corps of efficient professors 
was brought together. 

6099. Is there anything analagous in the conduct of the other orders connected 
with these schools to that of the Jesuits ? — I do not think there is any other order 
so thoroughly organized as that of the Jesuits; perhaps the order of the Jesuits is 
the only example of a religious or any other corporate body in which, after 300 
years, even the smallest item of the original rules is kept as it was the first day, 
without the least need of any reform having taken place in it. The consequence 
is, that they have the benefit of immense experience, and they have not to combat 
against any of those relaxations of practice or any of the abuses which have more 
or less crept into other religious bodies. 

6100. The attention of other orders to the education of youth, though not 
perhaps quite equal to that of the Jesuits, is still remarkable; for instance, the 
radre delle Scuole Pie, in Tuscany, has been much commended ? — And so it is in 
Rome ; they have very able men in every department of literature and science, 
in the Collegio Nazzareno, they have as elegant classical scholars as are to be found 
m Europe, they have very able scientific men, and have furnished the establish- 
ment with everything necessary for the prosecution of both literature and 
science. 

6101. Are not they celebrated for the mode in which they teach, as well as for 
their great attention to the moral conduct of the students? — I believe that in those 
brauches to which their education extends they are very efficient; but they unite 
also elementary to collegiate education in their system, for they have a very 
extensive day-school for children, which, however, is not at all connected with the 
Collegio Nazzareno. 

6102. Is corpora 1 punishment much used in the higher schools?— If it ever is 

used, it is considered a very extraordinary case, and is never inflicted by the 
master. J 1 

fit°3. By whom ? — By a servant who is called in. 

, t)l0 4 - You state it to be of very rare occurrence ; what would you suppose to be 
tne average amongst 50 pupils in the course of one year? — I do not suppose it 
w’ould occur above once or twice. I was several years an attendant upon the 
classes of the Collegio Romano, before it was in the hands of the Jesuits, but the 
system was the same, and the professors now continue to teach at the Seminario 
Komano. During the five years that I was there, I do not recollect hearing of 
such a thing occurring; of course it may have happened sometimes, but such a 
thing was always spoken of as a most extraordinary thing. . 

0105. Is frequent recourse had to public admonition ?— Not out of the 
c ass. In each class the master will admonish or reprove the pupils, but it is not 
done in any public way by the superiors of the house. 

6106. Do 
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6 1 06. Do you attribute the great attachment which you say exists between the R ev . 

pupils and the teachers to the constant company which they keep together, and the Nicholas Wiseman, 
interest which the teachers take in the several pursuits of their scholars ? Certainly • D,D - 

any one who has been in Italy knows that there is greater urbanity in ordinary inter- 

course among the different classes than is to be found elsewhere. But indepen- 16 March l8s6, 
dently of that, I think it arises a great deal from the interest which the superiors 
feel in their pupils from their undertaking the task of education as a religious dutv. 

Now, for example, among the Jesuits and among the Fathers of the Scuole Pie, not 
one of the masters receives the slightest remuneration either from the scholars indivi- 
dually or from the establishment. lie is a member of the body ; he is placed there 
to teach that school, and he has no other motive to induce him to do it well but 
religious feeling. A person, therefore, before he devotes himself to that life, must 
have given sufficient proof that he is capable of undertaking it from that higher 
motive; and such persons, it is natural to expect, would consider themselves as the 
parents of the children, and feel that it is an important portion of their duty to 
secure their moral happiness, and they would naturally feel that interest which 
domestic instruction always has about it. 

6107. Are you aware that the Jesuits occasionally employ the pupils them- 
selves in some degree as surveillans or superintendents over the moral habits of 
their companions?— J do not know that they do. In the colleges in Rome I should 
think that can hardly be needed, because the youths are always under the eye of 
a superior ; but in their own body, that is, among those who have taken the vows 
and have entered into the order, there is, I believe, the obligation of denouncing 
anything which is considered improper. 

6108. The third class of institutions you have mentioned are the charitable 
institutions ; what is the nature of these charitable institutions, and what is their 
number at prerentr — The charitable institutions, which I have put under the head of 
secondary education, are of two characters : those where the children receive clas- 
sical education, and those where they are brought up to professions or trades. To 
the first class belongs the House of the Orphans, or the Collegio Salviati, in which 
are about 60 or 70 boys; they are boarded and kept in everything ; they must be 
orphans ; and then they are conducted in their education from the first rudiments 
to the completion of their philosophical, or, if they choose, theological studies. 

They have some little provision made for them when they leave, and, if possible, 
situations are procured by the establishment or the superiors. That house is under 
the direction of the Somaschi, the same fathers that have the Clementino College, 
and it has produced a number of exceedingly respectable men in every class of 
society ; a great many that have studied law and medicine, after they have left have 
done themselves great credit. 

6109. The Somaschi are a religious order similar to that of the Scuole Pie? — Yes, 
something similar. 

6no. What is the second class of schools? — The second class is where they are 
brought up to different professions or trades. The students of the orphan-house 
that I have mentioned frequent the schools of the Collegio Romano ; but besides 
that classical education, they are allowed a certain latitude of choice ; for instance, 
they may study music or drawing, or if auy of them wish to devote themselves more 
especially to history or geography, for the purpose of being tutors in families, they 
have the means of doing so allowed them. The other class is for a lower grade of 
individuals, where they are not taught more in the way of learning than is simply 
necessary for a tradesman in the ordinary occupations of life, and the time is chiefly 
taken up in following some pursuit that may give them a livelihood afterwards. 

There are two establishments of that sort ; the greatest and most splendid is that of 
San Michele a Ripa; the second is wbat is called the Termini, the Baths of Diocle- 
■sian ; the third is a small establishment which goes by the familiar name of Tata 
Giovanni, near the church of St. Helen. 

Gni* What is the nature of that institution? — It was entirely founded and esta- 
blished by a poor beggar, who, himself being a man of strong religious principle, 
devoted himself to procuring a refuge for children in the very lowest state of desti- 
tution. He procured a house, was the means of setting it on foot, and now it is 
legularly established under proper direction. From him it took the name of Tata 
Giovanni. The boys are from every age, some quite children ; they have a dress, a 
sort of coarse uniform. They are sent out in the morning to work in the shops, 
tliey begin as errand boys, doing what they can and working, and gradually by that 
ffleans learn the respective trades in the places where they are sent to. As soon as 

°* 3 l* g 3 they 
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they begin to earn something they bring their earnings home, and those o 0 int 
common fund, by which they are supported. They are lodged and fed, their ref 1 
gious education is superintended at home, and all the day they are abroad h 1 
under the complete direction of the persons with whom they are placed. After th' 
can earn a certain sum, more than enough to support them, I believe it is either laid 
aside for them or actually given to them. 

6112. Education is given to them at home? — Yes, there are clergymen and 

others to superintend them, entirely through charity, because I suppose nobodv 
about the establishment has any remuneration. - 

6113. From what sources do these charitable institutions provide their funds?— 
This one nearly supports itself, I believe, by the earnings of the boys. 

6114. Mr. Mackenzie .] To what age does their instruction extend ?— To the 
age of 16 or 17, till they get into a situation. 

6115. Are the numbers considerable ?— -I suppose there are about 100, perhaps 
more, and they receive a tolerable education. I may mention, as an illustration 
that at Christmas they always act little plays, and they do it in a very creditable 
manner, showing a knowledge and a feeling of what they are about. 

6116. Chairman .] Reading, writing and arithmetic they learn of courser— 
Yes ; that is the lowest class of those establishments. A degree higher than that 
is the Termini, but that also is for the lower class of the poor ; they are put in there, 
for example, if they are found to be without any provision ; children thrown upon 
the streets by their parents dying or going away. But besides those, I have known 
persons of a better class, such as servants, that have been glad to get their children 
in, and some also that by paying a small pension have them educated there. The 
children reside in the house, and are brought up to trades of the lower class, shoe- 
making and carpentering and tailoring, and pursuits of that class, not including the 
fine arts at all. That establishment was in a state of some confusion, in consequence 
of the funds being rather dilapidated, and sufficient attention not having been paid to 
it. The consequence was, that about two years ago it was put under the superin- 
tendence of the Brothers of Christian Doctrine, and the most complete radical 
change that can be conceived has taken place from first to last. I was astonished 
in merely observing the boys walking out, with two or three of these good fathers 
accompanying them, to see their deportment ; the way in which they behaved in the 
streets was so very becoming and so very respectable, compared to what it had been 
before. I never had observed, neither had any one else, any improper conduct, but 
there was not that appearance of order and discipline which is visible now ; and I 
understand that the whole interior organization of the house has been brought to 
a most perfect standard ; and the funds have been much better administered since. 
In short, these superiors devote themselves to it from a charitable motive, and they 
receive nothing but their maintenance for it. 

6117. From whom do the funds come? — From the government; it is considered 
a sort of police establishment, because it is in a great measure for destitute children; 
and I believe it is a sort of house of correction, a sort of reform school, but still I 
must not give it the character of a penitentiary, because I know respectable people 
that have paid so much a month to have their children educated there. 

6118. What number of children are there in the school? — I should think 300. 

6119. Then the government seem to be impressed with the conviction that the 
best mode of preventing crime is by educating the children? — No doubt of it*, 
this establishment, and the one I am going to mention, are visited annually by the 
Pope, who goes through every part of them very minutely. 

6120. Has that been the usual practice amongst his predecessors? — Very much 
so, and with many establishments of the same nature. I remember an anecdote 
of Leo XII, w,ho was a man that took great interest in everything of this sort, 
and who, if his health had allowed him, would no doubt have introduced great 
improvements in every department of education ; and though I am sure there is not 
the slightest want of disposition at present, the political agitation that has occurre 
has taken up the attention of the government so muph, that these matters have not 
been so personally looked into. The anecdote I was alluding to is this : there was 
an examination at the Deaf and Dumb School, and several cardinals were to 
there. The Pope called one of his attendants, Monsignor Altieri, and asked mu 
if his carriage was in waiting; he said it was. The Pope expressed his wish to go 
in it ; he went down stairs through a private staircase, got into this prelate s car 
riage, as he did not wish to be seen going out at that time, nearly 11 ° c r? c " j 
night. Accordingly he went to the place where the examination was held, a 
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when be was not the least expected. He was not recognised at first, and the Rev. 

persons in attendance at the door would not give him admission; however, they Nicholas Wiseman, 
soon discovered who he was, and proceeding up stairs, he remained to the end of D - D> 
the examination ; gave with his own hands a gold medal to the youth that had rTI 
distinguished himself the most, and other medals to others, and left a sum of money 1 arc 1 3 ' 
to be distributed among them. 

6121. Is the same vigilance of inspection exercised by the several officers con- 
nected with education ; are they in the habit of visiting constantly these establish- 
ments? — The superiors of each establishment are very careful to examine and to 
see how everything goes on ; for example, the cardinal vicar is the head of the 
Roman Seminary ; he goes every now and then into the schools, perhaps when 
least expected, and sits down on one of the forms and hears the boys examined, or 
will examine them himself. He hears also yearly examinations, at which he pre- 
sides, about Easter; he is also present at the examination for degrees ; and it is so 
with the heads of other houses. 

6122. The government, you state, contribute the funds for the support of these 
establishments; are they considerable? — They must be considerable, the number 
supported is so great. Then there is also another thing to be remembered, that 
the San Michele has great resources within itself, so that the produce of the labour 
goes a great way towards maintaining the inmates. They manufacture a good deal 
of cloth, which is bought by the government for the troops, or they take contracts 
for linen and manufactures of different sorts, and having to deal with the govern- 
ment, all is very easily arranged between the respective parties. 

6.123. San Michele is the most important establishment of this class of schools ? 

—Certainly. 

6124. What is the organization of that establishment ? — It must be divided into its 
different parts ; it is rather an union of different establishments. In the first place, 
there is a sort of hospitium, where there are a hundred or two old men kept. There is 
a house of correction or penitentiary for females ; there is a conservatorio for grown, 
up females, who would otherwise be thrown upon the world. Then there are two 
schools for the boys and the girls ; in that of the boys, which is the most interesting, 
besides receiving a very respectable education in the usual branches of knowledge, 
reading, writing, &c., they are brought up to every profession, beginning with the 
very lowest and most menial, and up to the highest of the fine arts. To take one 
department of trade, they have a printing-office, for which they have every inter- 
mediate trade, from cutting the type to founding it, composing, printing and 
binding. Within the last two or three years they have cut in the house some 
of the most beautiful oriental types which have been produced in modern times ; 
so that it is not only the lower department even of that art which they cultivate, 
but they advance in it to the very highest. 

6125. Is it a School of Art applicable to the purposes of industry, or merely a 
school for the ideal or higher department of Arts ? — Every department is attended 
to ; everybody of course is not fit for the highest department, but I have known 
instances of a boy in the house, brought up as a shoemaker, and who showed a 
particular talent, and he was taken immediately from that to some of the fine arts. 

There is even competition among them ; thus, there are only six students of en- 
graving, but all that are in the school of drawing, the moment there is a vacancy, 
can aspire to it, and there is a concursus, a competition, so that the most deserving- 
will necessarily obtain it. 

6126. What number of pupils are there generally in the San Michele ?— I suppose 
between 200 and 300 boys. In the establishment there are 1,000 individuals 



supported. 

6127. Have they any particular dress ? — Yes. 

6128. Do they live in community? — Perfectly. There is the strictest discipline ; 
&ey are extremely well fed and clothed and lodged, and every attention is paid to 
their comfort. There is a school of music, to which they are taken indifferently 
from any class or from any profession ; any boy that shows a voice or a good 
ear for music is immediately allowed to attend the school of music ; and it is so 
extensive that almost every year they perform an opera. Two years ago there was 
one composed expressly for them by Zingarelli, a most beautiful work, and ex- 
tremely difficult. Their chorusses consist of perhaps 40 or 50 boys upon the stage, 
all singing in most perfect harmony, and acting very respectably ; the leading per- 
formers went through their parts with the greatest ease and accuracy ; and I have 
known such an exhibition got up in about two or three weeks. I mention this to 
show that what they receive is not a mere superficial instruction in music, but such 

O'S 1 - " g 4 as 
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as will be useful to them in after-life; because, in a city like Rome wh 
so many churches and so many festivals, and a great deal of musicaUn' > e are 
individuals who may have a trade or profession will find it a <weat man - 

of comfort to be able to practise music. 0 ai ^ nieans 

6129. Is Instrumental Music taught?— Not there; but in the other 

the Termini, there is an excellent band. htution, 

6130. Is Music generally taught in the schools ?— In the ecclesiastical colic 

sacred music is taught very extensively, the consequence of which is that th • ^ 
form that style of music there extremely well, ’ )’ P er ~ 

6131. But not in the Elementary schools? — Not at all, I think. Thea' 
ment in San Michele is an immense quadrangle, all the trades are round this^ofiff 
the youths are completely under inspection while they are working Then to- 
and instruct them there are competent persons engaged. There is°an immense Mb' 
blishment for every branch of the cloth manufacture, to which several hundred 
hands come from without. They begin from dressing the coarse wool to dyein.it 
for the finest carpet work, and weaving, perhaps, the finest cloth that is made” in 
the Roman States. 

6132. Are they allowed to walk out?— Yes ; they are at work oil the day tat 
they have an immense space to amuse themselves and play in ; and besides that 
upon stated days they go out to walk. 

6133. What is the age to which they can continue in these institutions Till 
they are 30 or 21, and then something is done for them to situate them. The 
department of the fine arts comprises painting, commencing with elementary 
drawing ; sculpture, in its very highest branches'; for I have seen younn men from 
there working in Thorwalsden’s studio. Engraving is in very high perfection, for 
several of the most eminent engravers in Italy, and one or two in Paris, have 
come from that establishment. Besides that, they have also tapestry-weaving, 
which they have brought to considerable perfection. Tile late King of France, 
Charles X, sent them patterns of all the colours of the gobelins ; and I have 
heard it stated, that the establishment of the gobelins was originally commenced 
by the pupils of San Michele. It is singular what a change took place in the art 
in the course of a few years in the last century ; looking at the tapestries in the 
Ville Albani, there is one room of about the year 1720, of the most vivid and 
beautiful colouring possible ; there are other tapestries about 20 years later, in 
which the colours are completely faded. It was then somewhat revived, but now 
they have begun to pay special attention to it again, and the consequence is that 
they produce very beautiful works. And one, I think, very classical and excellent 
idea which they have followed up is, that of copying in carpets or tapestry the 
finest ancient mosaics, so that you can have upon your rooms an exact fac-simile 
of any of the ancient mosaics. 

6134. Are these studies merely mechanical, or are they preceded or accompanied 
by any portion of literary or scientific instruction ? — They go through a complete 
education for their branch, and it is necessarily joined with a pretty extensive literary 
education. From my own observation, I know that there are a great many young 
men there who are very assiduous readers, and who have even borrowed a great many 
books from our library, and books upon subjects in which you would not suppose 
that they had much interest. 

6135. Have they a library connected with the institution? — I do not know 
whether they have any library. 

. ^ ave th e y sent forth many of the workmen of Rome in the different 

inferior departments of art ? — In every branch. I suppose the influence of that 
establishment is felt in every department ; and it is in such reputation, both for the 
excellence of the education generally, and also for the exceedingly good moral 
discipline, that a few months ago I was asked to make a little interest to have 
a person admitted ; I heard that there were 200 upon the list, who offered to pay 
pensions, and there was no room for them. Of the 200 that are there, perhaps 
more than half constantly pay their own expenses. They pay something lower 
than they do in the colleges, but still sufficient for their maintenance. 

0137* So that there is no sort of feeling of inferiority or disgrace attached to 
the circumstance of receiving education in this establishment? — Not in the least. 

1 do not mean to say that a gentleman, or any person of the higher classes, would 
a o y0 £ ng P e !’ son ^ era j because the education is necessarily for trade. 

0138. There is no prejudice in Rome against gratuitous education? On 
contrary. 

6139. On 
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6130. On the part of the pupils’ parents there is no such prejudice r— No, I do Rev. 

not think there can be; those that frequent the public schools, beginning from Kichvlas Wiseman, 
the university, must make up their minds to have gratuitous education. 

6140. Do not you think that it is in consequence of its being open to all classes lG ^ Iarch l8 . 6. 

that no sort of disgrace is felt to attach to accepting it gratuitously, and that where 1 31 C 

a feelim 7 of disgrace exists, it originates from a distinction being made between the 
rich and°the poor, and the gratuitous education being given tothe poor solely? — There 
is no such distinction at Rome, and the consequence is, that there is no feeling of 
degradation. Now, in the schools of the Collegio Romano, I have known the son 
of an ambassador to come regularly, and he would, perhaps, sit next to the son of a 
small retail tradesman. 

6141. Is this organization of San Michele peculiar to Rome, or are there esta- 
blishments of a similar kind to be met with in other parts of Italy ?— I believe 
there are in all the principal towns of Italy. In Milan, I believe, there are very 
extensive establishments also of that sort. There is the Albergo dei Poveri at 
Naples, and the same at Genoa. 

6142. Then they have no apprehension that a good system of industrial educa- 
tion will tend to the increase of crime amongst the people? — Certainly not. 



LuncE, 21 0 die Martii, 1836. 



Mr. Thomas Wyse. 
Mr. French. 

Mr. O’Brien. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Mackinnon. 

Sir P. Musgrave. 

Mr. J. M. O’Connell. 



Mr. THOMAS WYSE, in the Chair. 



Baldwin Francis Duppa, Esq., Barrister at Law, called in ; and Examined. 

6143. Chairman.-] HAVE you had opportunities of attending to the working Baldwin F, Duppa, 

of education both in this country and abroad? — I have visited the schools of M. jSI> _ 

De Fellenberg in Switzerland, and also several other schools in that country, and, ^ Mar ch 1836, 
as a member of the committee of management, I have assisted in directing one 

school here, and have assisted in organising another for a friend. 

6144. To what branch of education have you principally directed your atten- 

tion ? — The education of the peasantry, and the application of labour out of doors 
to the education of the lower class of the population. ,. 

6145. That department of education is principally conducted in what is techni- 
cally termed Agricultural schools, is it not ? — Yes. 

6146. Not excluding, however, the application of agricultural industry to schools 

of a more general nature? — No. „ T k * 

1647. What are the features in general of an Agricultural school . Labour ou 
of doors for a considerable portion of the day, remuneration for all the labour that 
is performed, possession of gardens for which a rent is paid, employment in 
mechanical labour, religious and moral instruction, drawing, singing, reading and 



6148. Are those branches of instruction applicable to all the schools, or to a 
school strictly termed Agricultural ?— I think that they are applicable m a measure 
to almost all schools in villages, in small towns and large towns. . 

6140. What period, in the schools you have visited, is generally given to 
instruction, and what to labour out of doors?— At M. De Fellenberg s as much 
as eight hours a day was given to labour, and three to instruction ; early in 
the morning, in the middle of the day, and in the evening, an hour at each time. 
It was found that owing to the alteration the boys in that short time gamed a quan- 
tity of knowledge which is rarely if ever obtained in other schools. 

6150. That varied, of course, according to the season of the year; in winter 
there was a shorter period allotted to labour, and a greater period to instruction. 

es. 

6151. In winter, when prevented by the inclemency of the seasons from labonr 

out of doors, how were the pupils employed indoors r — In mechanic a , ^ 



0.31. 



H 
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SSaZdn'in F. Dt/ppa, as carpcntery ; at Hackney-wick they make some of their shoes , , 
Esq. and matters of that sort. and cl °thes, 

; 6152. Have they rooms specially dedicated or applied to that Durnns • 

si March 1836. those institutions ?- — At the two schools I am best acquainted with they have aU 

6153. In Switzerland have you found that to be the usual practice?— -Y ^ 

6154. Are they allowed to apply themselves to any description of 1 h 
they may choose, or are they confined to some determined branch under th” 

direction of the teachers specifically employed for that purpose? At E r ^ 

carpenter is paid to instruct the children in carpentering, and a shoemaker to T° h 
them to make shoes, or to mend shoes rather than to make them LeaCl 

6155. Their out-door labour is conducted under a teacher ?— Under a srarden 
A great difficulty has been experienced in combining the gardener and the schonf' 
master in the same individual. It is not an easy matter to find persons who 
qualified to take both departments, though it would be very desirable so to do 

6156. Employing one teacher for in-door instruction and another for labour 
you conceive to be a disadvantage?— I think it would be a great advanta»e to have 
them both in one person, if possible; at M. De Fellenberg’s school, Verolf who was 
the master, superintended both departments, and he took as much interest in the 
out-door department as in the in-door. 

6157. What are the peculiar advantages resulting from entrusting the two 

departments to one person ?— Such a master would make the in-door instruc- 
tion tell upon that which is done without ; that theory and practice would no to 
the same point. 3 

6158. Was much difficulty experienced in Switzerland in providing teachers who 
could perform both these duties?— The very greatest. M. De Fellenber* had 
three masters, one after another, before he could get one person ; and, since 'Vergli 
has left him, he has been obliged to separate the two offices. He finds it impos- 
sible to get a competent person for the two departments. 

6159. Then it could scarcely be hoped, in the large number of elementary schools 
which this country requires, that you could find teachers sufficiently well quali- 
fied for both duties ?— No doubt this would be a great difficulty. It would be 
necessary that masters should be previously educated for that purpose. 

6100. In teaching labour out of doors do the masters pursue a regular series 
of instructions, or is it left entirely to the discretion of the teacher what portions 
to select.-— At Ealing the children cultivate gardens for their own advantage, and 
they likewise are employed for the institution itself ; the plan which they pursue is 
directed by the discretion of the master. 

6161. Is it accompanied by theoretical agricultural instruction in-doors ?— As 
fai as the master is competent to give it; but we find it difficult to get a master 
competent to give that instruction. 

P° a |^ p u phs work under the eye of the master, or is mutual instruction 
applied, either in Switzerland or in England, to carrying on the out-door labour?— 

1 hey are both in Switzerland and in England divided into bands. 

0103. Does not that in a great degree contribute to lighten the labour of the 
a , . renc ^ er carried to a considerable extent, easy to obviate the 

difficulties which you have mentioned ? — Certainly. 

0164. How many boys generally work in a band? — That will depend upon the 
nature ot the labour they perform. At Ealing, within doors, the children have laid 
the pavement of the school ; they have built up some partition walls that were 
wanted, and have lathed the roof. The school was left purposely in a rough state 
that they might reduce it to a state of order by their own exertions ; and they have 
done so to a very considerable extent. Of course the number of boys who are 
form 10 a ^ anC * mUSt ^ e P en ^ u P on t ^ e nature of the work which they per- 

6165. The facility of the work also must depend upon the early age at which 
they commence labour ?— Yes, no doubt. 

61 66. In Switzerland is it not usual to begin at an early age? — Yes; the 
arrangement that M. De Fellenberg makes is as follows : The children enter at 

' theyTeave 86 ’ ““ Teaaitk in tiU 21 > in order that their work may repay him before 

6167. In order to carry that into effect, M. De Fellenberg has established a 
•younger colony at Maykirch, has he not ?— Yes. 

6168. Is it working well? — It was working exceedingly well when I saw it; 
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and from M. De Feilenberg’s son I have, within the last few months, understood Baldwin F. D&jrpoj 

that it does still. . _ , Esq ' 

6160. Has it been found that the boys who commenced their education at May- 
kirch Generally afterwards went to the greater school?— Yes, they always do. 

6170. M. De Fellenberg had great advantages in the establishment of Maykirch 
from situation, would it not be less easy to establish such colonies in England ?— 

The children there were purposely placed in a situation where they had difficulties 
to encounter, in order that the reflection and energy necessary for overcoming them 
mioht be called forth. The plan has been to a certain extent similar to that of 
Maykirch. Everything was not reduced into order at once ; but the children were 
required to effect it, and they are gradually doing so. 

6171. Were the children occupied in the more laborious branches ot agri- 

culture, such as ploughing, wood-cutting, &c. ? — When I was at Hofwyl it was 
during the harvest, and they were getting it iri ; there were very few labourers 
there besides the boys, and they cultivate the farm around the institution, which 
is of considerable extent. . 

6172. Are they sufficiently strong for that? — At Hofwyl there are youths vary- 
ing in age from childhood to manhood ; so that there are to be found among them 
persons fit for every description of labour. 

6173. Did you find that they engaged in these occupations with alacrity?— 

With the greatest delight both in Switzerland and in this country. At Hackney- 
wick we have boys who are brought from the back streets of St. Giles s parish, 
in fact from the worst parts of London, who, after they have been employed 
for a few months in the cultivation of the soil and mechanical labour, become in a 
few months so changed in character as would scarcely be believed. We have had 
from 600 to 700 pass through the school during the last four years, who most ot 
them have since been apprenticed in the colonies. We have not heard of any 
being brought before the local authorities ; the best accounts have been returned 
to us by our colonial committees. . tit 

6174. You have mentioned that one of the features of the Agricultural schools 

in Switzerland is, that whatever labour is undertaken the boy is remunerated for 
it; what amount of remuneration does he receive; does he receive the whole 
amount of the value of the article, or a certain portion only?— At Hofwyl 
ihe payment of labour has not taken place to the same extent it has in the 
school that I am acquainted with here. The children there are boarded, and 
consequently the board is placed against part of their labour ; but m this country 
it has been made a point of paying the children for every portion of the labour 
which they perform; from their gardens they receive the profit for the labour which 
they perform for the institution ; the object of this is to give them a knowledge of 
the value of property, and the right of property, which I conceive the poor laws had 
in a great measure destroyed. , i 

6175. In order to carry that principle out further, you have also given them 
small gardens? — Yes. 

6176. Do they pay a rent for those gardens?— Yes. 

6177. Is that rent regularly paid?- Yes; they have from the 3 2d to the 6 h 
of an acre each boy; and one boy last year earned i t iSs. 10 d. from the 6th 
of an acre of land, after paying the rent, the seed, and the manure of the land 
another earned 1 l. 4J., and others earned smaller sums. That was m the first year 

that the system had been tried. _ ... .• ? 

6178. Is there much rivalry among them in improving their respective portions . 

—I cannot speak to that point; the school has been too short a hme esta- 
blished for all the boys to understand the management of their gardens, but they 
all appear delighted with the system, and comprehend it to a greater extent than 

C °6l79! Does this passion which you have described them as_ having for agricul- 
tural employment interfere with their intellectual occupations r— IS o , on the co 
trary it promotes it, inasmuch as the intellectual instruction is made to tell upon 

th 6llm U Is Ur there a preference given to out-door labour over mechanical labour 
within doors?— Yes, I think there is ; they work at carpentering and other media 
nical labour within doors with great zeal. ; nct „,r-tinn ? 

6181. Does the occupation contribute much to reugious an moi< - 

— Yes, I think it does very materially. . . ? y 

6182. Is Drawing made an integral part of the course of instruction f ^ 
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6l&3- Does every boy learn it?- Yes. In Switzerland it is msrl 
feature of education, and it is considered to be of very <Wf - a v „ e U ma 'n 
— - attention of children, in accustoming them to pause unnn . 6 111 the 

at March 1S36. their figures; the eye travels too rapidly over objects S ' 15 ’ a " d t0 

observation necessary. F J ver objects , drawing renders more 

61 84. In the Pestolozzian system, of which De FellenberrA is „ 
cation, Drawing was used as a mode of giving precision in m f° UrS - a “ a PP 1; - 

applied to such purposes in his institution? — Yes - De F.n “ easurin g; is it 

instance, require a boy to guess the length of a table, or some 6 nth? T“ W ’ for 
make him measure it afterwards to test the accuracy of his ones. 1? ° bject ’ aild 
form an angle with an inclined stick, and make a boy o-uess the ? "'°" ld a,sa 
angle, testing his accuracy afterwards by mensuration^ The ° e S ree of the 

6l8s he w ild irt 0btai - ned by eXCTCiSeS 0f this description was very 2 it' ^ 
6185 Was that owing- to any particular organization in the 2 “ ” g ’ 
or was it common to the great body of the school ?_I found i? in U f-T ' 
where the boys were very young indeed : the bovs one-eed Ma y k,rd i. 

with a precision which was extraordinary, considering the °a ee of the^ru a “° lher 

6186. What was their age ? — Eight or nine. S g ° f he chJdran - 

61 87. Have you fonnd in English schools that there is mm-h i- 
drawing ?-Yes, the boys like it very much: and there are ZZ !° 

6.88 Ve Yo arnt V™ bU ‘ a Sh01 \ ti ™’ dra " wi* considerable accuracy § 
solids'-Yes? y0MSeIf “ What " Ca “ ed stereo S ra phy, drawing iLfrom 

6189. Do the pupils colour? — No. 

6190. Or shade? — Not yet. 

it inis couX S ?-Yt erSal " SwlSSand ^ erman education ; have you applied 

lessons given ?-Yes eq “ lre 1 ‘ hey Sh ° uU Si " S at Stated P eriods ? are Aguiar 
they do.' D ° tHey begi ” th6ir 0CCU P“ tiOTS or <=•<>« them with singing ?-Yes, 
T P P° Sed the En g ,is1 ' have not much taste for 

of the wantofittLSb^s * e * periea - Elenberg «»PU" 

he has Greater difficuhT inTp 3 r aSCI | il,e It? 1 do not know; he complains that 
other nations. 7 teachin § them music than he has in teaching boys of 

inducing the * ) ? a ® x P er ” enc ed in the school you speak of in 

as I can iudoe^thev sin J S, °S 1D § No, I do not think that there has been; as far 
has a good effect. ^ ° muc 1 s P irit > and the mixing it up with their duties 

6198. Is experimental music taught?— No. 

— In^witzerknri'rlirpp^v!^ 6 §j vei ? t0 intellectual instruction in Switzerland? 
of it to labour. 10urs a day is given to intellectual instruction, and the rest 

given to dinner ^anrTll! 0 S | ee P anC * t0 ™ ea ^ s - ? — I think that there is half an hour 

number of hour’s for sleep At iT '““h ? breakfast - 1 CMnot s P eak t0 lhe 
against the prejudices nf\he At Ea lng ’ the foun der was afraid of going too much 
sent to school they ou»ht m h pea ( san . tr y f “ r the y think that if their children are 

and that if you Sv £em i ‘? ly empl ° J ’ ed ia learnin S t0 read and ' tritei 

that the founder found n them 10 abour F ou are depriving them of education; so 
and to reverse the m-d * n ^? easa, 'y ln a certain degree to yield to that prejudice, 

ftct,mo^r!rx d “rSr ld f e T e have been adopted; sotbat ' ia 

6201. Whar c • m g Inte iiectual occupation than to industty 

labour, and the rest taNn tf'?- 6 d ° f" ® ive? — The 7 ? ive four lloa, ' s a ^ t0 
wick and the school at rl >?tion I wish to state that the school at Hackney- 
boarding school and the 1 g - haVe , dlstinct characteristic features; one is a 
aeration! in the other they have". " a ^ SCh ° o1 5 “ the ° ne the y haVe ° 0t rem “' 

schools 1 The avefei? h° y0 ! . ado P t tn teaching reading and writing in these 

ystem adopted is partly that of the British and Foreign School, 

partly 
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p 3 rtly that of the National ; but whatever has been thought to be good has been Baldwin F. Duppa, 
adopted, without reference to the originators of it. Esq. 

6203. Do use Mtrtual instruction? — Yes. 

6204. Do you find it answer ? — Yes. 21 March 1836. 

6205. Do you give religious instruction every day ? — They have prayers every 
morning, and the children of all sects have attended ; of late, however, the 
Roman-catholics have not attended prayers in the morning. At Ealing, the 
Roman-catholics come after the prayers ; but at Hackney-wick, all join in prayer 
together. 

6206. How do you keep up the discipline of these schools ? — There is uo 
flogging, even at Hackney-wick. This is a strong case : many of the boys there 
have been vagrants, and some have committed crimes ; there are about 1 50 there 
at this present moment. A blow has never been struck since the establishment of 
the school. 

6207. Mr. French .] What is your system of punishment ? — Solitary confine- 
ment; and in the reports, which are weekly made to the committee of management, 
we seldom find more than one or two who require it. Constant and varied em- 
ployment does not leave time for mischief. 

6208. What is the species of confinement ? — Being put into a dark place. 

6209. For what length of time? — Three or four hours; it varies, but it never 
exceeds a day. 

6210. Chairman .] What do you consider to be the advantages of the agri- 
cultural system over the usual system of elementary instruction in those countries ? 

—I think that they are as follows: the children can remain longer in the school 
under the present system ; for it is found in the agricultural districts that the parents 
are desirous, in consequence of wanting the profit of their children’s labour, to 
take them away at an early period; but as they earn money in these agricultural 
schools, both in their own gardens and for the institution, that difficulty would be 
in a great measure overcome. In order, however, for that to be the case, the 
children, I think, must be profitably employed for the larger portion of the day. 

6211. You think that De Fellenberg’s system should be introduced in its 
original form in this country, in order to be operative ? — Yes. 

6212. Mr. French.] Have many children gone to service from these schools ? 

—From Hackney-wick they have; there are 455 apprenticed out. 

6213. Have any of them taken land as farmers? — They are apprenticed in the 
colonies ; but the school has been established for too short a time for any of the 
children there educated to be in business for themselves. 

6214. You cannot say whether the effect of that system of education is to create 
a superior description of farmers or small holders? — I anticipate that result ; but 
we have not had opportunity of observing it yet. 

6215. Chairman.] What other advantages are there attending these schools ? — 

The habit of patient industry which the children acquire. 

6216. Has that been evinced within your own experience here, as well as 
abroad? — Decidedly ; a knowledge of the value of labour is another advantage, 
and in this country that has been an object of very great importance, because 
knowledge of the value of labour has been much undermined by the operation of 
the old poor law ; I have observed this in my ovvu country. 

6217. Will you ' detail to the Committee what are the contrasts between the 
results produced by this system, and by the poor law system, with respect to the 
value of labour? — I am a magistrate for the county of Kent, and I can speak to 
the knowledge of the value of labour, and the right to property being, before the 
late Poor Law Act, almost entirely destroyed in some districts ; I gave out two 
allotments of land about five years ago, and advanced the money for cows and pigs 
to one of the tenants ; this man in the first instance let his pig out of the stye, 
because it was too much trouble to take care of it ; but he is now much changed ; 
has been off the parish book for several years, and there may be now seen at his 
cottage plenty of butter and milk, and pigs, and other matters indicative of comfort; 
a child born since, is much healthier and stouter than his brothers and sisters, 
to fact the whole man, both physically and morally, has been improved. The 
Labourers’ Friend Society has collected fact upon fact demonstrative of the value 
of the allotment system. 

6218. From the operation of the new law? — Yes; or rather the allotment 
system hand in hand with that. The rule to be observed with regard to letting 
laud to the labourer is, I think, not to allow it to be in such a quantity as would 

0.31. H 3 trench 
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, trench on his daily labour, and to let it him at the same rate as to the f • 
he must besides have money lent him to start with, besides other occas' Um ? ’ ^ 
ance at first ; but money must be lent, not given, to do good. 1003 assist ‘ 

6219. The Agricultural school is in analogy with this allotment system ?__v 

I think that hopes may reasonably be entertained, with confidence th t •’ 
will be the means of enabling the man with his allotment to turn it L at 11 
benefit. K t0 § reater 

6220. Have you observed amongst the boys educated in these sohnnlc o 
regard for the value of labour? — Yes, at M. de Fellenberg’s it was so ^ eat 

6221. Have you produced strict regard to the rights of property ?— Yes 

6222. Do any instances occur to you in this country, or in Switzerland ' 
proof of that statement?— M. de Fellenberg spoke of this as a benefit arising 



from it ; and I think it evident, from the reason of the thin". The child f 6 
the possession of property, learns the value of it, and the nature of his own 
right to it; any infringement upon it he would not only be jealous of hut 

narr-rl tn racist. Th* rights nf nlhm hmrwr cimilo,. ^ u 5 P re * 



how rightly to appreciate them also; and would be likely not only to avoid committing 
aggression himself, but join in resisting the aggression of others. 0 

6223. Has it been found from experience that the system has contributed to 
banish theft? — I have not heard of any instances of theft. 

. 62 2 4 - Is not the argument you have stated an appeal rather to a selfish prin- 
ciple of human nature, than to a moral feeling ? — The Almighty has riven us all a 
variety of motives to actuate us, and I do not think that" that is an improper 
motive ; selfishness, in the ordinary and narrow meaning of the word, is m fact 
anything but a consulting of our real and best interests. I do not know how 
morality can be distinguished from our real and best self interest. 

6225. Have you observed the want of liberality or generosity on the part of 
the boys to each other ? — I have not, and I think the system will act in the 
contrary manner; the little gardens cannot be advantageously managed without 
borrowing, lending, exchanging and assisting each other. The interchange of 
mutual. good offices will be necessary; the spirit of co-operation must exist, and 
they will learn from it not only the existence of a natural dependence of one man 
upon another, but its humanizing effects upon society ; and although that be selfish, 
still I do not think that it will be selfish in a narrow or injurious point of view. 

6226. Is the spirit of co-operation observable ; do they carry on their labour 
together ? — Very much so. 

6227. What other advantages can you state to the Committee to result from 
these schools ? — The children are brought into contact with each other, much in 
the same manner as they are in after-life, the consequence of which is the existence 
of a number of moral duties that otherwise would not have a place in the schools 
at all ; which, as education should regard the whole being, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, is of great importance. It is our object to give the habit of right think- 
ing and right acting, on as many important points as possible. 

0228. Has not the system also the effect of teaching each to understand his own- 
powers, and to measure them with those of others? — Yes, and measuring it also 
with external nature. The knowledge acquired at schools of this description 
increases the individual's command over the comforts of life, by enabling him to 
supply- by his ingenuity many things which he could not purchase by any economy 
of his wages. To be able to repair a chair, to put up a cupboard, are very 
useful accomplishments to any person ; but to a cottager much practical skill is 
absolutely necessary, as he cannot send several miles for a carpenter to do those 
things for him ; besides, how can he turn a long winter’s evening to greater advan- 
tage ? but to do these things he must learn how to do them. 

0229. The De Fellenberg school has been in operation for many years?— For 
30 years. 

6230. 'What has been his experience with reference to some of the statements 
you have made? — In consequence of those boys being educated in a superior 
manner to the rest of the inhabitants of the country, he has found that they have 
obtained situations more readily than others; that persons have been anxious 
to take them as bailiffs, superior servants, and even schoolmasters ; so that it has 
not had, as yet, the effect of improving the peasantry generally, because b> tns 
they have been taken out of that class of peasantry ; but that would not be the case 
if the plan were more generally adopted ; good education would cease to be a dis- 
tinction as it is now. rt 

6231. Has 
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6231. Has De Fellenberg found that this has produced a spirit of self-sufficiency 
or of vanity on the part of pupils?— No, not at all; in fact real knowledge 
never produces vanity. The anxiety of a person who has a thirst for knowledge 
is rather to acquire more than to display what he has got. 

6232. Has it given them a distate for labour? — No, just the contrary. 

6233- Has it given them a distate for intellectual instruction, or impeded in any 
way the acquisition of knowledge ? — No ; on the contrary, they take a great delight 
in it ; at M. de Fellenberg’s they are taught to examine the various objects of nature 
in the neighbourhood. The herbs, the trees, the animals, not indeed scientifically, 
but so that they may learn to recognise them by their parts, as by the root, the 
bark, the seed, or the flower ; in what localities they may find any particular 
Datural production, as on the bank of a river, the top of a mountain ; the purposes 
for which they are principally useful, as for food or for medicine ; there is a museum 
attached to the school, in which the various objects collected by the bovs are 
arranged with reference to their distinctions. 

6234. Are there libraries attached to your schools? — Yes, at Ealing they 
have the library that was published by the Kildare -street Society in Ireland j 
a very good collection of books. 

6235. Have they libraries or books applicable to their own peculiar situation? — 
We have great difficulty in procuring such books for them. 

6236. Are you acquainted with the educational series now publishing by Mr. 
Chambers ? — No. 

6237. Or the educational series of Quetelet publishing at Brussels ? — No. 

6238. Mr. French. ] Are there museums attached to the schools? — No, we have 
not got any museums. 

6239. Chairman .] Would it not be easy to establish a museum such as De Fellen- 
berg’s? — It has been in contemplation, but too much cannot be attempted at once ; 
the system being new, the master would probably become confused, and do nothing 
well. 

6240. Has De Fellenberg found the boys willing to contribute to such col- 
lections? — Yes, the boys go themselves on the Sunday’s to procure specimens 
on the mountains, forests, and on the borders of the lakes. The arrangement 
of the museum is the most ingenious and practically useful of any I ever saw ; 
there is a plan of the museum in a little work which I published upon my return 
from Switzerland, a copy of which I beg the Committee will do me the favour to 
accept. 

6241. Has the Agricultural system been found to assist moral training as well as 
intellectual ? — The moral training, no doubt of it. The variety of circumstances 
in which they are placed, gives rise to a number of duties which have not existence 
in other schools, and consequently facilitates moral instruction and the formation 
of moral habits. Precept with regard to what we have no opportunity of practi- 
cally exercising ourselves in has little effect upon character. The disappointments 
which now so often occur as to the effects of education, would be rendered less 
frequent if the science of the human mind were more generally and accurately 
studied; great effects from inadequate causes would not then be expected. 

6242. In what way has it most operated upon the moral habits ? — It forms in- 
dustrious habits, gives a knowledge of the value of property, and consequently 
foresight and prudence ; it inspires good-will to one another, from the circum- 
stance of their labouring together, and performing the various kindly duties which 
mutual assistance renders necessary. 

6243. Has it awakened in any considerable degree their intellectual and moral 
faculties? — I think so, in a manner that I never saw anywhere else. 

6244. One of the difficulties with which the teacher has to contend in English 
schools, is a certain degree of apathy and sluggishness among the children ? 
—That is entirely got rid of in these schools, there is no such thing as slug- 
gishness. 

6245. The variety of occupation during the day has been found to stimulate 
the energies of the pupil? — Yes, that has been found at Hackney-wick, where the 
children remain only from a few months to a year. Never having been into the 
country before, and coming out of St. Giles’s, the school is a new life to them ; 
a life full of pleasure they could previously form no conception of amid the 
v ' ce a nd dirt of their native garrets. The varied and healthful employment, 
the watching the growth of external nature, the grateful manner in which the 
scents and colours affects the senses, and above all the cheerful associates with a 

°- 3 i- h 4 number 
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number of boys of their own age, causes them to become in a few weeks 
beings, beings with a moral existence for the first time. new 

C246. Has it been found to counteract that recklessness of character \ h' h 
frequently prevails among children ? — It has been found to do so. I should 11 - 
to mention one circumstance : Mr. Smith, of Southam, has let allotments of land t 
a number of children who were before playing about in the streets ; and he fou d 
that the doing so had an extraordinary effect upon them, without any school at all 
in inducing habits of care, industry and fore-thought. ‘ ’ 

6247. Do you consider that it would be an effective check upon manv of th 
vices and moral evils that afflict our manufacturing districts ? — I think it would in 
a peculiar manner. In the manufacturing districts, the human being is principally 
injured from the circumstance of his being converted into a mere machine, per- 
forming the same unvarying operation day after day, week after week, and month 
after month. The effect of this system would be to take him out of that mono- 
tony, and give him some refreshing occupation when his manufacturing work was 
over, which would cause him pleasure and employ his intellect upon a variety of 
objects ; this would, I think, have a very beneficial effect both upon the intellectual 
moral and physical powers. I saw a manufactory in Switzerland, in the canton of 
Glarus, in the valley of the Linthe, a cotton manufactory I think it was, the manu- 
facturers had allotments of land around the manufactory. I conversed with several 
of them, who appeared to take great delight in cultivating the allotments of 
an evening ; and I make no doubt that similar arrangements would have a very 
beneficial effect in this country. 

6248. Do you think that it would be practicable to combine with our manu- 
facturing system an agricultural system ? — If you could get land. In Manchester 
and the large manufacturing towns it would be impossible, but in the instance of 
manufactories where there is land adjoining, it would be not only beneficial but 
practicable. 

6249. In a country like Ireland, where manufactories are rather commencing 
than securely established, would you think it practicable to introduce that 
system ? — I am not acquainted with Ireland myself, but I think that wherever 
the manufactories are sufficiently insulated to allow of it, it would be attended with 
the greatest benefit, not only to the labourers, but also to the masters, because the 
men who were once located there would have a homested, and would feel an 
attachment to the spot, which persons up in a third story in a garret can scarcely 
have ; at present the men have few associations to dissolve, few links to tear 
asunder, and therefore they are what they are. For moral feelings to exist, the 
circumstances which render the exercise of morality constant must also be in 
existence. 

6250. That system was tried by Mr. Owen ? — 1 am not acquainted with the 
details of Mr. O wen’s plan. Another benefit from the adoption of such a practice 
as I have mentioned would be to render the manufactories less unhealthy, because 
if the workmen could get out and work in this manner of an evening or early in 
the morning, it would counteract the evil to their health which arises from the 
heat and constrained positions their bodies are often obliged to be in in the 
manufactories. 

6251. What do you think would be the result among the population r — I think 
that it would materially assist in solving the very important and deep moral problem 
that we have at this moment in our manufacturing districts, as to the future effects 
upon the country by making them a more solid and stable portion of the popu- 
lation than they are. 

6252= What do you consider would be the political effects of such a system, 
combining sound agricultural practice with intellectual instruction? — I think t a 
it would tend to raise the moral and intellectual character of the population, an 
of course as you raise that, so will you give stability and value to our politica 
institutions ; it would make them appreciate what was good, and consequen y 
desirous of doing that which was right. . . - 

6 2 53- It would give a steadiness to their political conduct and opinions. 
Whatever makes a person a better and happier man, must also make him a e 
citizen. _ , 

6254. With what agricultural schools are you principally acquainte ■ 
M. De Fellenberg’s I have visited ; Madame De Vernet PictSt I have seen a 
accounts of. Upon the subject of another school in Geneva, I have fee 
details j I forget the name ; the school in the valley of the Linthe, in the can ^ 
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Glarus. I visited the school at Altorf ; and that of the Prince de Chimay, on the Baldxi . in F Dirppa, 
Loire, I have not seen, but I have heard accounts of. Esq. 

6255. This last is a very large establishment ? — Very large indeed. • 

6256. What other school in France ? — I am not personally acquainted with 21 March 1836. 
Rennes, but there is one there. Mr. Smith, in Warwickshire, has allotments of 

land, let out to boys with a very beneficial effect indeed ; there is a Mr. Smith in 
Buckinghamshire ; but the two schools that I am most acquainted with are at 
Hackney- wick and Ealing. I am one of the Committee of Management of the 
one and have assisted the benevolent founder in organizing the other. 

6257. In which of the schools are you on the Committee of Management? — 

Hackney-wick ; the boy’s school of the Children’s Friend Society. 

6258. The school is a Reform school ?— Yes ; but it shows in a striking manner 
the effect of the agricultural system, upon children who have been brought up in 



6259. What is the number of children in Hackney-wick school ?— They vary 
from 100 to 150 ; as they become fit for emigration, and as we obtain information 
that the colony is ready to receive them, we send them out. 

6260. What are the conditions of admission? — Upon payment of 12 /. 105. ; we 
receive any children between the ages of 10 and 14 ; we restrict the age of admis- 
sion to 14, because we find the chance of moral improvement is inverse with the 
number of years ; as children approach the age of adolescence the capability of 
reform is rendered less and less probable. 1 his is an important fact which all who 
are concerned in education would do well to consider. A master cannot reasonably 
expect to do good to a bad boy at this period of life, at all to counterbalance the 
contamination which would probably be inflicted on his school. 

6261. Do you separate them entirely from their former habits, and from their 
parents Completely ; the parents visit them in the school in the presence of the 
master, but they do not go away from the school. 

6262. Is the discipline severe ?— No, the mildest ; the children are delighted 
with the school. 

6263. Though they pass from the greatest depths of vice and immorality 

Yes ; I would answer for it that there is not a better conducted school in the 
country, and where the children appear more happy, and in better moral condition 
altogether. T . . 

6264. Is it conducted on the De Fellenberg system throughout r—N ot entirely. 

6265. What diversities are there of occupation? — Labour out of doors, mecha- 

nical labour in-doors, and literary and moral instruction ; but they have no pro- 
perty ; they are not paid for their labour. _ 

6266. What is the reason for making that distinction ? — Because we cannot 
afford it ; we support them entirely, and receive them for a small sum of money. 
Some of the elder boys, however, have lately had gardens, in order to bring that to 



bear, for which they pay rent. f . 

6267. Are these gardens given in the way of reward r— les ; the boys ot the 
most approved moral conduct have them. 

6268. What is the age of the eldest boys ? Fourteen. , 

6269. After that age are they obliged to quit the school ?— They quit when they 
are in the highest class for moral conduct ; we do not fix any particular period , 
they remain there from three months to 12 months. 

6270. Are they allowed to go home for short intervals or vacation ?— Never 
for a vacation ; and not at all unless the master approves of their so doing; he is 
guided on this point by his opinion of the character of the parents. 

6271. Is any examination into the habits or instruction, or other qualifications 
required, before they are introduced ?-No ; we even receive a child who has been 
taken up for an offence ; the only qualification is age; our experience enables us 
to anticipate with confidence that if they are below a certain age, we can reclaim 
them by placing them under good influences. 

6272. On leaving the school are they returned Jo their parents ?— They aie 
generally apprenticed in the colonies, in the Cape of Good Hope, and Cana a , 
we have some in the other colonies, Swan River, Mauritius; but the giea es 
number are gone to the Cape of Good Hope. 

6273. Is any objection made on the part of the children or the parents to that 

emigration?— The children are always delighted to go; but the parents sometimes 
object, and then of course they are not permitted to go. 6274 It 
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Baldwin F. Dtippu, ^ 74 . Has it been found that the vice of any of those children has i„i • , 

Esq. affected the moral habits of the school? — No. s in J ur *ously 

6275. The vice of the individual has rather yielded to th P • ■ 

2i March 1836. influence of the school ? — Yes. 51 cia l moral 

6276. How many Teachers have you? — Two. 

6277. Are the children under strict surveillance ?-— Thev are npvp- u* , 

night or day. J er le « alone, 

6278. Do the Teachers mix much with the boys? — Yes. 

6279. Are they on familiar terms with them ? — Very much so • the W\A 

perform everything- themselves ; they make their beds. " * Cal dren 

6280. Do the children show much confidence in their teachers ?_Yes 

is a very good spirit pervading the school ; and on going away the boys verv 1ft 
make presents to the master as tokens of gratitude and regard. J e “ 

6281. Even those children who have been remarkable previously for their vi - 

— Yes ; some of the best are those who have committed crimes. ” v ces " 

6282. How long has the institution been in existence? — I think live years 

6283. What number of children have you sent forth?— Four hundred and fiftv 

six boys, and 68 girls, have been apprenticed in the colonies, and Sac bovs Ji 
168 girls have been admitted. 03 ^ dna 

A 284 , - A Tf ach ® rs kee P an exact account of the habits and improvements 
of the children?— Yes, the committee has an account of each child brought in once 
every week, which is always kept, and we endeavour to procure information after 
the children leave the country ; those accounts have, for the most part been verv 
satisfactory. J 

6285. You stated that corporal punishment was not used even in this school? 
— No, no blow of any sort is given. 

6256. None to the most vicious ?— No ; a few children have run away, but no 
blow has been given ; we employ solitary confinement. 

6257. Is admonition often used ?— Yes ; but placing a boy who needs correction 
to work in a band with those in whom the master has confidence, has the greatest 
enect; no boy likes to have the bad opinion of his associates, however much he 
may disregard that of the master. 

6288. Have the boys much influence upon each other ? — The greatest ; from the 
reason of the thing, we do not regard the approbation and disapprobation of those 
nith whom we do not live, but of those with whom we are in the habit of associat- 
ing, and so it is with children. This is an important political consideration, and 
evinces the necessity of a high tone of morals among the lower classes of society, 
r ubiic opinion pervading the rest of society does not affect a man unless it pervades 
also the class he associates with. 

6289. D it found that the advice of the Teacher and of the boys is sufficient to 
control the vice of those children ? — I will not say that it is admonition or words 
that effects the change, but the pleasure which they derive from doing what is right, 
t e want of countenance which wrong meets with in the school, and from the ab- 
sence of their old inducements to do what they ought not. 

6290. In fact, then, there is a very wholesome public opinion existing and upheld 

in the school ?— Yes. 1 r 0 

6291. Is it made to bear upon the education of the children? — Yes; I lay 
great stress upon this school, because I think that it is one of the strongest instances 
TT caa be adduced of the value of the agricultural system; and I think the fact 

ct its being found effective, under the disadvantageous^circumstances under which 
it has been tried in this instance, is a strong argument for its value if generally 
adopted. 6 & 

. you think a series of these schools, established in those districts where 

vice is supposed most to prevail, would materially contribute to correct those evil 
tendencies ?— No doubt of it ; a child who has been in the habit of deriving his 
p easure l orn circumstances of a wrong description, when you give him an oppor- 
tunity of deriving pleasure of a higher and a nobler source, will not be long in so 
favourable a^result 116 ^ ^ &gS at which experience forbids us to anticipate so 

6293. You are aware that results quite similar have been produced by Pesta- 
p 1 s school, De Fellenberg’s, the P6re Girards, and the Reform Schools m 
Prussia r Yes; but I think that there cannot be a stronger instance than the 
school at Hackney-wick. 

6294- The 
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02Q4- The objection to these schools has been the difficulty of their application Baldwin F. Duppa, 
tn different portions of the country ; do you think that objection well-founded ? Esc l- 

_-I do in large towns, but I think that the system is applicable in some mea- March 1836 
sure to every place ; even to those in the villages there is very little difficulty if a 
small portion of land were to be attached to any school now in existence ; without 
interfering with the plan there pursued, many important advantages of an agricul- 
tural school might be obtained ; although the master would not for some time 
thoroughly comprehend all the bearings and advantages of the addition at first, he 
uould gradually obtain a view of them ; and if a Normal school were established in 
each countv, the various district schoolmasters might visit it once in the year, and 
upon returning bring back new ideas to his own school, and a better practice. This 
is what is actually done in Switzerland by M. De Fellenberg, who invites the school- 
masters in his own canton to visit his school for a certain portion of the year ; they 
come there and see a better practice established than they have themselves, and a 
system that they gradually adopt and conform themselves to. While this is effect- 
ing with the old schoolmasters, a new and better instructed class of schoolmasters 
would be gradually rising up to succeed them ; aud a good system might be gra- 
dually and certainly established within a limited period. 

6295. What you have mentioned with reference to De Fellenberg’s system has 
been enforced bv law in the new' code of Zurich, has it not ? — I cannot speak to 
the fact. 

6296. The great difficulty you have had to contend with in this country has been 

the deficiency of proper masters ? — Y es. , 

6297. Did you find much difficulty in obtaining masters for the Hackney-wick 
school? — We have been very fortunate in obtaining a most admirable master for 
that school. 

6298. How was he educated ? — He had been a soldier ; and the habits of order 
which he brought with him have proved highly serviceable. The second master is 
likewise a very intelligent person ; he is desirous of going abroad. I trust, however, 
that he will remain and become the master of an agricultural school in this country ; 
for which situation he is well qualified. 

6299. Is there any school of a similar description to that ot Hackney-wick r 
There is one of a similar description for girls at Chiswick, under the direction 
of a committee of ladies. 

6300. What has been the result produced by that school?— We have found, as 
may easily be conceived, that there does not exist the same spirit for emigration 
among girls as among the boys. 

6301. Have the moral and intellectual results been equally striking. Tes, as 
a general rule they have, but not without exceptions. 

6302. What class of girls have you taken in r — In many instances the class 
from the streets. 

6303. The lowest class ?— The lowest' class ; but a woman who is corrupted 
seems to undergo a more thorough demoralization than a man does. A man who 
has once quitted the path of right seems to have a greater power of recovery than 
a female has ; and it has been found that, in the instance of female children, any 
vice that may have crept in among them is more difficult to eradicate than from 
among the boys. Female children of the lowest order in London are often tainted 
with depravity at an age which it is scarcely possible to believe, and hoirible to 
think of, and which, with the most judicious treatment, there is great difficulty in 
overcoming. 

6304. At a very early age ' Yes. 

6305. Have you found that ardent spirits is prevalent among the girls as well 
as indulgence in the boys ? — I cannot speak to the fact. 

6306. Have you found it more difficult to teach the girls than the boys ; are 
their intellects equally awakened ?— Such has, I believe, been found to be the case ; 
but the school is under the direction of the ladies’ committee. 

6307. What teacher have you for the girls?— We have a very excellent matron, 
a Scotch woman. 

6308. How many teachers have you?— The matron has a daughter, who assists 1 
her. I do not know the number of girls we have there, but I think there are 00 
or 80. 

6309. What are the usual occupations of these children?— Household work. 

6310. Are they taught every description of household service ? — Yes. 

6311. Do you find much difficulty in conveying this instruction ?—JNo, I 

. cy belie v e 
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B al,Mn F. Duppa, believe not ; but I am not so capable of speakins: with regard to the • 

Esq. regard to the boys, as they are under the direct™ of a committee 0 f |®j- K ' t ' t * 1 

6312. Are yon aware how many have been sent out ? We t,a„„ leS ' 

21 March 1830. many girls as boys. uo! - sent so 

6313. Have yon observed the influence of those children upon their „ 

have they tended to raise the morality of their own homes ? I cannot j teMs i 

you would find that more the case in country districts than in London^’ 1 

6314. How is religious instruction managed in these schools beino-comnn A 

you state, of various sects ?— They have prayer altogether at the Kalino- school’ a 
on a Sunday those of the church of England receive instruction from them t™ 
and the others from their own ministers. The great object is to create a I T- \ 
reverence and gratitude to the Supreme Being, unmixed with an unch.Hi.hl 
interpretation oi the opinions of others ; the kneeling together before th» 
Creator was considered likely to have this effect, and to soften very much th»Tf 
terness of sectarian difference. J e Du " 

6315. I-Ias that result been observed to follow ?— It cannot be said to have 
existence among the boys, but we trust it would prevent its arisinu. 

6316. A controversial spirit is not observable among the boys?— They seem in 

form one body, and I have not observed any disputes arisinv. 1 ° 

6317. Do you see any difficulty in applying the principles reduced to nractice 

m these schools to others ?-No, none at all; end the details given in evidence 
oi the English Education Committee tended to show that it may be verv well 
adopted. J J 1 

6318. Do you not think that religious instruction, given at periodical times and 

out of school hours, is as good and in every way as influential upon the conduct of 
the individual as if given every day by the master?— I think that a great deal of 
religious education may be given which does not touch upon the points of 
difference. There are so many points of resemblance, that it is a pity not to keen 
to them. J ^ 

6319. How is scriptural instruction given; do the pupils read the Bible!— 
Portions ot it. 

632°. Every day? — I believe at Ealing’, now since the Roman-catholics have 
not attended, that they have read it before they came into the school of a morning. 

0321. Are there not portions of the scriptures which may be equally read by 
both r— I believe such to be the case. 

6322. Is not that the case at De Fellenberg’s school? — Yes; he reads the 
prayers himself every evening to the children of all sects. 

3 2 3 * The Swiss are as moral and as religious as other nations ? — Yes. 

5 2 4 - it any effect upon religious persuasion ; have Protestants been known 
to become Roman-catholics ? — I cannot say. 

• * n y objection or dislike exhibited by the parents to this joint instruc- 

tl0 « ° £ t c 11 c * ren • — I never heard ijt mentioned. 

0320. In England is it the case? — No; the difficulties have been entirely 
started by the higher class. 

6327. What has been the expense of those schools? — The school at Hackney- 
wick, the boys cost 45. 3d. a week, masters included, and every expense. 

6328. Do^ the boys themselves contribute, or their parents, any proportion of 
this expense?— None, except by their labour. At Ealing the boys pay 2 d. a week; 
that of course goes a considerable way, if there are 100 boys, towards the payment 
of the master’s salary. 

6329. What quantity of ground is annexed to each of these schools respectively?— 
At Hackney-wick they have seven acres of ground that they cultivate. At Ealing 
the boys have from the 3 2d to the 16th part of an acre each boy; and there is a 
considerable quantity of land that they cultivate for the institution. Thek own 
gardens, are, however, in a more forward state than that belonging to the insti- 
tution ; it proceeds, perhaps, from the greater diligence with which they work at 
their own property than at that of others. 

633 0 * I n other parts of England is the same system, or anything analogous to it, 
in existence: At Southern, allotments of land are let to the children by a Mr. 

Smith ; and at Great Missenden Mr. Capper has been doing the same. In addition 
to this there are agricultural schools, to my knowledge, on the eve of being esta- 
blished in different parts of the kingdom. 

6331. Would you recommend the addition of these Agricultural schools to insti- 
tutions of a higher character r— Yes, it would be of the greatest benefit. 

P ooo YOU 
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D332. You think that, to a certain degree, agricultural instruction mav be made Baldmn F Dappa, 
an accessary to even Academical instruction ? — No doubt, by developing all the Esq. 

physical powers as well as the mental. 

6333. Do you think that our higher classes would be incliued to take advantage 21 March lS 3 6 - 
of such institutions ? — There are many English youths at M. de Fellenberg’s ; and 

others, to my knowledge, are going there. I have continual inquiries made to 
me respecting the institutions at Hofwyl. People begin- to think our public school 
education is deficient, and that in essentials. 

6334. Of what class ? — The children of country gentlemen. 

6335. How many English were in the De Fellenberg institution ? — I think there 
were 30 educating there ; I have known young men educated there with the best 
results. 

6336. What have been those results? — Besides modern languages, drawing, 
music, physic, natural history, the development of the bodily powers and mecha- 
nical knowledge. The youths who have been educated there seem to have a 
deeper tone of morality, a more correct view of life, than the boys brought up at • 
our schools. 

6337. Do you find their intellects more developed ? — Yes ; they do not take 
the partial view that others do. 

6338. Contrasting it with our Academical education in England, what would 
you say were the superior advantages of that system ? — That of making the indi- 
vidual more acquainted with the forces and properties of external nature, and 
giving a habit of reflexion and foresight to a great extent. I think, however, that 
M. de Fellenberg does not cultivate the classics sufficiently ; I should be very sorry 
that, in our desire to obtain other advantages, we should neglect the study of some 
of our best ethical teachers ; for our progress in ethical science has been by no 
means equal to that in other departments. 

6339- Do you think that there is any necessity for surrendering the study of 
the classics in order to adopt this system? — Not at all; 'but I have observed a 
leaning on the part of those who have been endeavouring to effect a reform in 
education, to think that learning the classics is a work of supererogation, but I am 
very far from holding that opinion. 

6340. Mr. O’Brien .] You think it is possible to combine both in the course of 
education ? — I do ; languages are easily acquired in early youth. 

6341. Chairman^ Do you think it would be judicious to delay a course of 
reading and writing till a later period ? — I think it desirable not to push literary 
instruction at too early a period. 

6342. Mr. O’Brien.'] What period would you assign to the different branches 
of learning? — Foreign languages are attained very easily quite in childhood. Be- 
tween seven and eight years old children will learn foreign languages with great 
facility. 

^343- What would be the next study after eight or nine ? — The languages might 
be obtained gradually; perhaps at 14 or 15 the physical sciences may be acquired. 

6344. What period would you assign for classical education? — From 14 or 15, 
upwards, 

6345. You do not think that it is a point of any importance to assign any one 
particular period rather than another for a particular part of study ? — Yes, that 
which requires the greatest reflection should be taken the last ; those that may be 
learned mechanically of course the first. A knowledge of the science of mind will 
enable the master to judge of the rotation in which studies should follow each 
other. 

6346- Everything that relates to the observation of nature, and experiments elu- 
cidating nature, can therefore be acquired with advantage at an earlier age than 
such as require the process of reasoning? — No doubt; I think so. Children have 
a facility in observing ; everything is new to them; and the great object appears to 
be, to take care that they observe distinctly and from clear ideas ; their future cha 
facter, intellectual and moral, much depends upon this. This appears also to be 
the age for . learning words, the signs of ideas. Combination of ideas, to be done 
'vith effect, must necessarily be deferred until a stock of ideas is obtained ; and all 
learning which supposes combination belongs to a later period. 

0347- Chairman.] In a general system of education, do you see any difficulty, 
on the part of Government, attaching to all elementary schools, at least in the 
country districts, a certain portion of land for agricultural purposes ? — Indeed I 
think it would be of the greatest advantage to all schools. . 

0.31. 13 6348. Would 
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, 6348. Would you consider it a great national improvement? — Indeed I s h 

6349. Unattended with any great expense ? — I cannot understand what on lri 

cause the great expense of it ; the land may be made to make a return bv tl 
labour of the children. le 

6350. Do you think it particularly applicable to an agricultural country like I re 
land ? — Y es. 

6351. Where the habits of the people acquire a strong bias from their us 1 

occupations ? — I think that it would cure the recklessness with which the Irish np 3 
sant is charged. ■ 1 

6352. And you draw this conclusion from your actual experience of different 
states of society, in different countries ?— Yes ; and likewise from my practical 
knowledge of the value of the allotment system, of which I consider the agricultural 
schools as a part and parcel ; I .have seen the most beneficial effects produced from 
that system ; persons who were most perfectly reckless before, have by its assistance 
become good members of society. 

6353. Do you see anything in the peculiar constitution of the Irish character, or 
in the nature of its government, or in its present institutions, which would preclude 
the introduction of such a system universally ? — From all I have heard or read of 
Ireland I conceive that the allotment system existing there has worked ill; but this 
I attribute, not to any defect in the Irish character, but to the vicious manner in 
which allotments have been made through the means of middlemen ; for allotments 
to be of value, they should, I think, be let at a reasonable rent, and not be so much 
in quantity as to interfere with a labourer’s daily work. 

6354. Have you any of the reports of either of these institutions? — I will «ive 
them to the Committee. 

The Rev. Nicholas Wiseman, d.d., called in ; and further Examined. 

6355 - There are several institutions of an academical character at Rome, 
destined for the education of strangers ? — Several colleges of two classes, the one 
for complete foreigners, not Italians ; the other for natives of Italy belonging to 
different states or 'provinces. 

6356- Can you state what are the names and the numbers of those colleges ?— 
There is a German college, an English college, a Scotch college, and an Irish college, 
besides the Propaganda, which at this moment contains in itself several other 
foreign colleges, as the Greek and the Maronite colleges. 

6357. What are the number of pupils in each of these colleges? — The German 
college has about 40 students ; the English contains generally from 20 to 26 ; the 
Irish college has about 50, and the Scotch college generally about 10. 

63 58. By whom were those several colleges founded ? — They have been esta- 

blished in different ways. The German college was formerly an establishment of 
great celebrity. In the building they formerly occupied there are portraits of the 
persons that have been educated there, including electors and other persons of the 
highest rank in the empire. The origin of that I do not know precisely, but I 
believe it was founded by Pope Gregory XIII. At present, however, the 
college is completely under the superintendence of the Jesuits, and lodged in a 
portion of their house ; their former college being that of the Apollinaire, which is 
now held by the Seminary. The English college may perhaps trace its origin 
beyond any existing establishment, inasmuch as there was formerly a Saxon school 
founded by King Ina, of which there are yet memorials about the city. The 
hospital of Santo Spirito, is called the Santo Spirito in Sassia, from its being upon 
the site of the Saxon school. The Saxon school seems to have been destroyed m 
the famous Incendio del Burgo, which is represented in one of the Camere de 
Raffael. The history of this school is rather lost, sight of in the middle ages ; 
but, however, upon the occasion of the first jubilee, an establishment was opene 
by a person of the name of John Shepherd, and his wife Alice, for the reception ot 
English pilgrims, which became an extremely flourishing house, and of such con 
sequence as later to be under the protection of the English Crown, as the King 
nominated its head. It continued in this form till the Reformation, when Gregory 
XIII., finding that naturally no more pilgrims came to Rome from Eng an , 
and that in that form the establishment was of no use, and at the same time 'now 
ing that there were no means of educating the Catholic clergy of England, trans- 
ferred the funds of the hospital to a new college, which he established, an w 11 
is the origin of the present college. We have in our archives all our documen 5 
back 10 11 So. x1 .. . 

6359 • 
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0359. What is the nature of the foundation of the Scotch and Irish colleges? — 
Those were formed about the same period ; but I think there was no previous 
national property existing in Rome, and consequently these establishments all 
sDrung up after the Reformation. 

‘ 6360. What are the endowments of these institutions at present? — There is a 
great difference. The German college, I believe, is very flourishing. The English 
college, over which I preside, has sufficient funds to maintain, with great comfort 
and respectability, the number of students that I mentioned. The Scotch college 
is considered rather poor than otherwise. The Irish college is a new establish- 
ment •, for the Irish college which existed before the French revolution, and which 
was suppressed, as all the others were at the same period, was by no means in a 
flourishing state, but since it was re-established in another house by Dr. Blake, at 
present bishop of Dromore, it has become very extensive, and it appears very 
flourishing ; a good deal of property is, I believe, vested in it. 

6361. Are fees paid by the pupils? — None whatever; there are pensioners; but 
those upon the foundation of the college have their education perfectly gratuitous 
in every respect. 

6362. Who have the right of presentation to these colleges ; in what particular 
body or individual does it reside ? — I believe they are managed in different ways ; 
generally the Catholic bishops in the respective countries. 

6363. For instance, in the English college? — The students are generally sent by 
the bishops from the respective colleges in England, a certain number from each. 

6304. Mr. O'Brien .] For theological preparation entirely? — For philosophical 
and theological studies only. In the other colleges they take them young and edu- 
cate them throughout ; but in ours we receive none that have not already received 
their classical education. 

6365. Chairman^ What is the course in the English college? — The students 
attend the public schools of the Seminary, and receive a complete course of philoso- 
phical and theological education there. They go through the usual public exer- 
cises, and take their degrees if they are fit. Besides that, they have professors at 
home ; for instance, a professor of Italian and a professor of Mathematics ; and 
they receive also a great deal of additional instruction in their philosophical studies 
from one of the resident superiors. They have also a course of theological lectures 
delivered in the house, more suited to their future wants in England than the usual 
academical course in Rome could be. 

6366. You have stated that there are pensioners ; do they pursue the same 
course ? — Very nearly. If there be any other object in their education, they have 
also the means of pursuing such studies. For example, drawing and music are 
studied by a certain number in the establishment ; besides that, it is of course 
matter of great interest to enable the student to take advantage of all the local 
means of information which are to be found in Rome, such as a knowledge of the 
arts and of archasology. 

6367. What number of classes have you in the school? — As the course consists 
of six years, we have six classes ; that is, the students of each year are attending 
different courses. 

6368. Are the Humanities completed there ? — Not in ours, but in the others 
they are. 

6369. Then your course is six years of merely philosophical and theological 
instruction ? — Y es. 

6370. What course of philosophy is pursued in the English college ? — The same 
that I mentioned as taught in the schools of the Seminary, every branch of mathe- 
matical learning and experimental philosophy, and a complete code of moral 
philosophy ; and it is there that we endeavour to supply the deficiencies of the 
public schools, by having one of the superiors of the house to give a course of lec- 
tures upon the systems of philosophy that are more commonly known in England. 
For instance, the students make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the works 
ot Reid, and Stewart, and Brown. 

6371. You adopt then the philosophy of Locke principally, with the modifica- 
tions of the Scotch schools ? — That is what is principally taught. At the same 
time, iu our college particularly, the modern languages are studied to a considerable 
extent. 

6372. Do you give any information to the students respecting the systems now 
prevalent in Germany and in France? — To a certain extent we do. We try to 
make that part of education pretty complete by supplemental instruction ; but in 

°- 3 i. 14 the 
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Ilev. N. Wiseman, the public schools there is not so much attention paid to that portion of 

d.d. philosophy. 1 laora ‘ 

6373. What are the books usually read as text books in those classes? ti 

21 March 18313, book used as a text book at the public schools is a very imperfect cours • h 
there are several works which are in our students* hands, and which are verr 
known among the directors of the public schools in general, published within 
few years in Italy, that lead to a very extensive acquaintance with the 1 
systems of Germany ; for instance, a course of moral philosophy by the ■Ybh' 
Rosmini, intituled “ Essay, and the Origin of Ideas,” gives a most complete histori ] 
analysis of the principles of all the modern Scotch, French and German phil 
sophers, with all of whom he is profoundly acquainted, he himself being an excelle°t 
scholar in all those languages. He also gives a new system of his own, which 
belongs essentially to the transendental philosophy, and he is a sworn enemy to the 
sensuous school. There is also a very good work by Poli, the first volume of 
which contains the historical part, and gives an account of the modern systems of 
philosophy. There are two or three others, particularly Sicilian writers? the one 
best known is Galluppi, which is the book most in the hands of our students. 

6374. Are those books much in circulation amongst the reading portion of the 
country ? — They are becoming much more attended to ; indeed the extensive sale 
which those works have, and the manner in which they pass through repeated 
editions, shows that the study must be considerably pursued. 

6375. Are not most of the German metaphysicians also translated into Italian? 

I do not know that any but Kant is, but Kant is now becoming superannuated ■ 

and indeed Fichte, Schelling and Hegel are becoming now superannuated ; but 
Schelling, who is now preparing a complete course of his system of philosophy, in which 
I believe he professes now to revise all his opinions, and to modify them consider- 
ably, is vising every day more and more, for this reason, that he is considered 
essentially the head of the religious protestant Philosophy. 

6376. T here is then no hostility to the German system of philosophy, but rather 
the reverse ? — Decidedly. 

. ^ 377 - Is the moral philosophy of Italy in any degree based upon the metaphy- 
sical systems ot the Germans? — I do not think that in the public schools as yet the 
German system has been introduced ; but I think it is gradually working its way, 
and will supplant the other. • 

6378. It Js not considered in any way adverse to the religious dogmas of 
Catholicism t Certainly not ; on the contrary, I suppose that any one who 
examines the systems will be satisfied that it is a great deal more congenial to the 
Catholic faith than the other. The other, if pushed to its last consequences, seems 
almost necessarily to lead to materialism. 

^ 379 - What is the course of theology adopted at present in the English col- 
lege As I said before, the students attend the courses of the Roman Seminary ; 
they have besides a domestic course which I direct myself. The studies of the 
university, or rather of the Seminary, comprise a complete course of Biblical litera- 
ture, ecclesiastical history, the principles of canon law, dogmatical and moral 

6380. What are the text books used in those several departments ? — The text 
books used in the Roman Seminary have been chosen more from the facility of 
procuring them, than from any real recommendation ; it is understood, however, 
that they are for the most part only temporary, and that others will be substituted 
tor them. In the Collegio Romano, under the direction of the Jesuits, there is a 
new course of theology under publication, of which three or four volumes have 
come out by the present professor. I saw the first before I left Rome, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that it will be one of the most complete modern courses oi 
Gatholie theologv. 

6381. Who is the present professor ?— Padr £ Perroni. It is a course of theology 
directed to the wants of the present time ; not merely speaking of former obsolete 
opinions, but directed to the peculiar opinions that are rising at the present day, or 
that have prevailed the last few years, and especially in Germany. 

3 2 - Is the work of Dens, of which so much has been said in these countries, 
used in any of the colleges, seminaries, or theological classes at Rome?— I s ll0uld 
doubt whether there are two copies of it at Rome, but certainly it is not known, 
and till three years ago I did not know of the existence of such a book, though 
1 had gone through the whole of my theological studies in Rome, and thought 
that I was pretty well acquainted with any authors that are heard of there. 

J 63S3. is 
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g.igg. Is it ever quoted as a work of authority in the theological classes of Rev. N. Wiseman*. 
that city ? — I never heard it referred to under any circumstances. _ D,D - 

6384. Then you would be inclined to consider it an obscure work? — Somewhat; ^“7" ~ 

indeed I was astonished when I heard that it had been at all adopted as a text 21 Marc 1 3 

book in Ireland, for it was not a book that I ever understood enjoyed any sort of 

reputation. 

6385. Either from the opinions, or the style, or the character of the individual ? 

—Not from any consideration. 

6386. Do you consider the theological studies of Rome much in advance of 

those of other countries ? — In many respects I do ; I should doubt whether 
biblical studies are conducted upon a more complete scale anywhere out of Ger- 
many than they are at Rome ; and so much so, that I have heard . Protestant 
German professors express their surprise; and one, a person who is very well known 
in those studies, and whose works have been a good deal translated now into 

English, observed to me, that he had not met with the same extent of knowledge 

of modern biblical literature anywhere out of Germany than he had there, and 
that he had not supposed they were pursued anywhere out of Germany to that 
extent. 

6387. Is frequent reference made to the metaphysical systems in the theo- 
logical department, or do you keep the two perfectly separate? — Quite sepa- 
rate; I think that theology is taught very much as a science of fact upon the 
Catholic principle, which reduces theology a good deal to the historical investiga- 
tion, whether a doctrine has always been taught in the Church or not. This neces- 
sarily gives it a very historical character, and consequently our course of theology 
is more taken up in examining the history of the doctrines, and proving their 
continued existence through every period, than in anything like speculation con- 
cerning them. 

6388. In that point of view they apply especially both to biblical studies and 
to the studies of the history of the Church ? — Yes, certainly. 

6389. In conducting biblical studies, do you pay as much attention to the 
philolocrv as to the history itself? — As far as the previous studies of the students 
will allow it, I think quite as much. In Germany, where every person receives a 
classical education, and becomes more or less a critic in language, because the 
modern system of teaching the classics in Germany leads to the observation so 
much of words and grammatical forms, the professor of theology, or the professor 
of biblical literature, can indulge in much more minute verbal criticism than 
perhaps he could in any other country. But as far as the inferior character of 
that nice and accurate critical education goes in Italy, the professors I think pay 
as much attention to it as they do anywhere else. 

6390. You have great facilities at Rome arising from the establishment of 
various schools of Oriental languages? — For the acquisition of the Oriental lan- 
guages, taking the term to signify the languages of the West of Asia, there are 
greater facilities in Rome than probably in any other city in the world, because we 
have there natives of Asia, who understand and speak them well. 

6391. Is Hebrew considered an indispensable branch of ecclesiastical study r 
Every student of theology is obliged to study it ; there may be some exceptions from 
particular circumstances, but it is demanded and expected in all; and in our own 
particular college every student is obliged to frequent the school for one or two 
years. 

6392. You would then say that the ecclesiastics of Rome must be deeply versed 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures?— The improvement in Scriptural studies has. 
been very considerable within the last few years ; and it arises not in the least 
from any influence that has been exercised upon the studies from what has gone 
on in other countries, but rather from some particular professors having been 
selected who have paid great attention to those studies, ancl who have, as it were, 
infused new life into them. The Professor of Scripture in the Roman Seminary, 

"who died since I came to England, was a young man of very considerable abilities, 
and a perfect master of the German language, and one who, as he often mentioned 
to me, had devoted the whole of his income from his professorship to the pur- 
chasing of books chiefly from Germany. I. have no hesitation in saying, that his 
library was as complete a biblical library as was to be found in the hands of any 
individual anywhere. In the same manner, in the Collegio Romano, they have 
had an exceedingly able biblical scholar as professor for several years, Padre Zecbi- 
nelli, who is now retired from that office. He was succeeded by another person of 

o.^i, k considerable- 
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Rev. if. Wiseman, considerable attainments in the same department, Padre Brunat' 1 

■>•»• from the chair ; but I have no doubt that it is as ably filled since a ' S ° retir «l 

of persons who have devoted themselves to those studies has o-iv ■ comb 'oation 

SJ March 1836. new character. By way of illustrating this point, I may observe that life and 
was particularly distinguished by his attention to biblical studies Th ale ^ 
Professor Jahn, who was professor in Vienna for many years had be 1 " e T° rts of 
he was not considered orthodox, and, in fact, he was removed f,„ m ™ “ndennod; 
the Board of Education in Vienna. His works, however were b J 

used as text books. Professor Akermann wished to revise those vv -1°™ t0 be 
remove from them everything offensive ; and I know that the sh ' 5 ° aS !o 
from Vienna to Rome to Cardinal Castialoni, afterwards Pius VIII f Wete Seot 
so that it may be said that Akermann’s biblical works were r™l!v Or , re , tisio ». 
late Pope Pius VIII.; and from my own personal experience ' ! 
was a great encourager of those studies ; for I recollect his aski’mr me i he 
first audience I had of him after he was raised to the Papal Chab°whX r y 
tmued still to dedicate myself as I had done to biblical pursuits T said th,/ T 
as my occupations allowed me, I did ; and he instantly spoke in the 1st elf 
raging manner, and entered into the principles of the study in the most cS 
.and pleasing manner possible. J 1 scientitic 

6393. Has this anxiety for the extension of biblical studies diffused itself an™, 
all classes of the clergy, or only amongst the more learned ?— This peculiar ZTal 
biblical studies may be said to have begun to be cultivated so much with a t be 1.1 
few years, consequently it can only be felt at present among the more Zfi 
part of the clergy. But, at the same time, an application to that study basalwavs 
been much encouraged We had an instance in Pius VI, who always trea d 
De Ross,, the celebrated collector, and collector of manuscripts, with the greatS 
kindness and. friendship, and even wished to purchase the whole of his fibrarv 
^ >re ,ir e f l 'Ttr* and mistakes upon these map 

°7 of wh,ch hdve become P«®“y popular, and which I have myself the 
“Xs of Tf P r V 7 g ,n “ rrect i regarding the supposed discouragement of biblical 
to thXj 7 c re P[ e5ented th « ‘here' is a sort of jellousy with regard 
from it P To 0n ° f hese , StU . d ‘f ’ and an idea that the religion could at all suffer 
S VI 7 “ eXa '? pl . e ’ “ has been stated a ? ai " a " d again, that in the timeof 

of , Jfi f WaS a . J deS '7 *? pubIish the celebrated Vatican MS, the manuscript 
w J acini S "7 d oldest Greek manusdript ; and that a proposition 

iTSinnld h- j d ® 1 ° , the , Pop f f OT its publication, that the Pope was anxious that 
if flip lyoori refer , red tbe matter to the inquisition; that the inquisition, 

that flip n l r W f 1C ce ^ e ^ rated Father Mamachi, represented to the Pope 

of thp T 10 ? ° fth A 1 ? anuscri P t would do considerable injury to the authority 

it vpt ho ^ U ^ ate ’ and tbat > consequently, though the Pope wished to publish 
f p i7i • i/> re no S? a g ainst the authority and the wish of the inquisition; that he 
I i . . °? '' ea k to wrestle with it. This statement was published by Adler, 

it woe A , 0n ? e ’ and ** was contradicted by De Rossi; but it was re-asserted; 

^ ,ChaeIlS lnt0 h{s introduction, and Dr. Marsh, Bishop of Peter- 
to hihfLnl of ? seems to quote it as an instance of the feelings with regard 

to invp^ficrnf-p ^. at eX1St in Bome. When I read this I thought It worth while 
nected whh fh ^ statements. It so happened that there were persons alive cou- 
Dosition to nnKl' Llblar 7’ wbo remembered the circumstance of that pro- 

was not a JL-rl 1S p f^ G ” la . nuscn P t > and I inquired of them, and found that there 
vidua! who . ^ in tbe whole thing. The simple fact was, that an indi- 

the whnlp chn^M n ° lnean f . com P etent for the task, proposed that a fac-simileof 
Manusrrint Jk executed in the sa me way that Baber has done the Alexandrian 
mnns P vf P ’ the ex P ense of tbe Government; that it would have been an enor- 
Snensp^ % TT* 2 °’° 00/ - 0r 30,ooo/. ; that the whole obstacle was the 
not hplnnrr f« j rnatter was never referred to the inquisition, because it does 
collating tiki ia department at all ; that, besides, this very man was employed in 
that thit JS. and 0th ? r manusc ripts for an edition published by Protestants, and 
M? TT npt ? U " der Pahhcation at this moment, 
vver^chipflu ,T 0U . mentI oned that the theological studies at Rome 

mation to whinh ^ l n j lb lc f^ information and historical. In the biblical infor- 
tivelv nr mp 1 & oufi* d ° ^ 0U ^^de the rescripts of the Fathers collec- 

Sderstnid J I " ? lbIe ?~ T ^ Bible. I am afraid lest I may have been 
I mean that the studies were merely biblical and historical, 
meant to say that the theological studies being conducted as relating to matters of 

° fact, 
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fact, are conducted upon biblical and historical principles; but when. I mention 
the Bible, I mean the Scriptures alone, without any reference to the Fathers. 

6^05. Are not the rescripts of the Fathers generally taken as nearly of equal 
authority at Rome ? — It would be difficult to answer that question directly. The 
ttritinss any Father can only be considered as the writings of a man. The 
authority of the Fathers is simply as witnesses to the belief of the church at any 
neriod • and when we find the unanimous consent of the Fathers upon any point, 
we conclude that it must have been always the doctrine of the church, and we 
conclude that that is a true and certain doctrine. But we take them as testimonies 
not at all as to be compared with the Scriptures. 

6396. According to the principles adopted at Rome, are not all the rescripts of 
the Fathers, prior to the Council of Trent, admitted as having equal authority with 
the Scriptures? — Certainly not. 

6397. Chairman.] In conducting the historical portion of your theological 
education, is much stress laid upon the elucidation of Scripture history? — Yesj 
reference is made to every branch of literature and science when called for : for 
instance, the Professor of Scripture in treating of the Mosaic Creation, enters into 
an examination of the connection of the sciences with the subject, such as geology 
and chronology, and the cosmogonies of the Hindoos and of other nations. 

6398. Does the objection that formerly existed at Rome to the Newtonian 
theory, continue in any force ? — Not at all. I believe that one of the earliest 
adoptions of the Newtonian theory was by Jacquier, a Jesuit, who published 
a popular account of it at Rome. 

6399. In teaching Ecclesiastical History, is a more liberal spirit prevalent 
at Rome than what formerly existed, and less tendency to support the temporal 
power of the Pope ? — I attended the schools of theology four years in Rome, and 
I never once heard the temporal power of the Popes alluded to directly or indi- 
rectly. A considerable portion of one year w'as taken up with that portion of 
theology that refers to the Pope’s power and authority, and jurisdiction, and 
I never' ’once heard the least or most distant allusion made to his possessing any 
temporal power out of his own dominions. 

6400. In treating of the history of the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries espe- 
cially, must there not be frequent references to the temporal power of the Pope? — 
Probably there may; but I should fancy that it w-ould be treated as it is treated by- 
most Protestant German authors, as a power arising from circumstances which 
made it both useful and absolutely necessary at that time, but which has no longer 
existence the moment the circumstances have ceased which called it into action. 

6401. It is not taught then in Rome that the temporal power of the Pope at 
any period was based upon principle and right? — I never heard that it was. 

I conceive it might be taught upon the principles upon which it has been main- 
tained by other authors that have no connection with Rome, that is, upon the sup- 
position that all right and power is essentially connected with, and springs out of, 
the social or political relations of any portion of the system; and that therefore 
when, from the system of European polity during the middle ages, the Pope’s 
authority became a necessary part of the organization of the whole Christian 
Republic of Europe, as well as an authority in appeal called in by the subjects of 
particular countries ; and the moment that authority became a necessary portion of 
that system, it may be said to have had its foundation in right equally as the other 
portions of it. But I never heard of its being maintained upon the authority of 
its having been given or granted by Divine authority. 

6402. Is not the authenticity ot the Donation of Constantine, which formed so 

principal an element in the works written for the maintenance of that power, 
now universally surrendered ?— Certainly, by all; I never yet have observed m 
any of the persons entrusted with education with whom I have had to deal, the 
slightest desire to maintain any document or any authority a moment beyond its 
capability of being established. . , 

6403. Is any attempt made in the instruction given to theological students 

to weaken their attachment to British institutions or to British connection. — 
lam convinced that there is not the slightest attempt to interfere with any of their 
national feelings. , . , 

6404. What should you say is the general feeling produced by their theological 
course upon those British subjects who have been educated at Rome ? — W hat Has 
druck me most is, that it lends to produce a great moderation of feeling with regard 
to anything like party ideas, being removed from the scenes of those exciting 

0.31. K. 2 C0 P 1CS 
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topics which keep alive more violent feelings, they naturally look at th' 
less irritated mind than they would if they were upon the spot • and If° 3 Wltl1 1 
a student educated in the Irish college at Rome will have more ’modem 
and ideas on everything connected with Irish politics than if he had re" 5 ■ , ? s 
his own country. My observation of those that I am more intimately . ia 
with, leads me to be confident that it gives a very moderate tone to all thri'Tr 111 ®* 
that while I do not think there is a particle of liberal feeling removed onth ’ 
hand it prevents anything like extravagance or wildness of theory on politics ° ther 



6405. You do not think it has in any degree increased sectarian 



animosity ?— 



On the contrary ; I have heard many persons remark, Protestants as well as Cart, 
lies, that those who are educated at Rome have much less of controversial asne > 
in their modes of reasoning and speaking in their intercourse with society thanth 5 
who have not been there. I may observe, that we see English papers to the same' 
extent that we should in England, and consequently we are perfectly acauainH 
with all that goes on at home. J 4 u 

6406. Do the students of these colleges mix much with the English Protestant! 

who come to Rome ' The superiors of course do ; but we have constant visitors of 

every class of persons coming to see the establishment, and it often leads to inter 
course between the young men and them, and 1 cannot say that I have perceived 
any bad effects resulting from it. ^ 

6407. ^ Are the students in these colleges taken from all classes, from the hiriiand 
the low r— -Yes, we have them from various classes ; we never have any from the 
lowest class, but we have exceedingly respectable young men. Reverting to the 
topic before touched upon, of interference with individual opinions and feelinjs in 
education, I may observe, that as there is no set of men that pay greater attention 
to human nature in their education than the Jesuits do, so the consequence is that 

if re a - § reat to ° w * se ever *° of interfering with feelings or opinions 
that have in themselves no tendency to any moral evil ; so that on differences of 
opinion regarding national points they do not pretend in the least to put a restraint. 
I suppose in the house of the Jesuits themselves you will find Mexicans and Spa- 
maids living together, and so Germans, attached to the principles of the Austrian 
government, and republicans from North America ; and you will find each of those 
as warm and as enthusiastic in his own particular views as if he had not lived out of 
his own country. You will find the American as much an admirer of his republi- 
can system of government as if he had never left the United States. There is not the 
slightest attempt to interfere with such ideas, and the consequence is that each has 
his own individuality preserved to that extent. I take upon myself to say that there 
is not an .attempt made directly or indirectly to bias or influence the national or 
peculiar political opinions of persons of any country ; the only thing that is incul- 
cated is the necessity of proper subordination and allegiance to every established 
government. 



6408. It has been objected to the education given by the Jesuits, that it tends to 
produce a spirit of cunning and intrigue in the character ; have you observed that 
to be the case?— I have never observed anything of that nature; I think that our 
British students that have been under their care have just the same openness and 
frankness of character which they could have had if they had not been under their 
care ; and I think there is no tendency in their education to produce that character 
in their pupils. 

6409. In teaching history, there are, of course, frequent opportunities offered to 
the professor of putting forward his own particular opinions, and every event must 
more or less be coloured by the opinion of the writer or the lecturer ; in what way 
does the teacher conduct himself in speaking of such disputed portions of history; 
take for instance, the Reformation ?— Naturally the feeling will be perfectly Catholic; 

ut I dare say there would be as little harshness there as in any other place. I r e ‘ 
member an instance of a preacher who was giving a course of sermons upon eccle- 
siastical history, and had announced that the nexf Sunday he would enter upon the 
su ject of the Reformation ; but in the interval he was desired not to proceed, very 
naturally from a feeling that as the audience whom he wopld principally address 
were persons that could not be influenced by the principles introduced by the Re- 
formation, it was of no use entering upon an irritating topic from which no certain 
good was to be expected. 

6410. Has there been any approximation in kindly feeling on the part of the 
Roman literary world to the Protestant within late years ?— As far as religion goes, 
•not the slightest; that is to say, there is not the slightest disposition to concede^ 
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smallest point as to difference of religion ; but as far as social intercourse goes, and Rev. N. iriscman. 
as far also as making use of the works of Protestants, wherever they have any d.d. 

literary or scientific value, I think there is as decidedly a liberal and friendly inter- 

course and consideration as is to be found elsewhere. There is a remarkable 21 Marcb l8 3 6 > 
example in Thorwalsden’s being placed at the head of the academy of St. Luke ; he 
is a Protestant, and yet is the director of the establishment of the Fine Arts in 
Rome. 

6411. Are not Protestants excluded from the Academy of St. Luke? — Not at 
all ; many of the English artists are honorary members. 

6412. What suggestions would you offer for the amelioration of the system of 
education in the English college. Do you think it could be improved so as to 
render it more practically useful to English students? — I should myself prefer it to 
be made a complete establishment for the preparation of persons for professor- 
ships. I must observe that the English college is essentially in itself endowed with 
all the privileges of an university j so that, with certain conditions, we could confer 
a degree upon any member of the house ; therefore we have all the facilities of 
cultivating the higher branches of education. I should myself prefer, if it were pos- 
sible, to reduce it to an establishment for persons who have already finished their 
studies elsewhere, and who wish to pursue those higher branches of education 
which they have not the means of following in England, so as to make it more 
essentially an university college than a seminary. 

6413. Do you think any difficulties would lie 'in the way of such an arrange- 
ment ? — I am not aware that there would be found any difficulty except that of 
supplying persons for the establishment under these circumstances. 

6414. You would make it a sort of Normal school, for Catholic collegiate edu- 
cation in this country? — Yes. 

6415. You feel a deficiency in this branch of education? — There are deficien- 
cies rather than defects. Owing to our peculiar circumstances, which time will 
enable us to overcome, but for which I think one of the most effectual means 
would be to adopt a system of preparing persons for professorships. 

6416. Are the pupils in this college allowed to read the Bible whenever they 
think proper ? — Certainly ; they are encouraged to study the Bible. 

6417. Are they restricted to reading it with a commentary? — The eccle- 
siastical students are allowed to read it in the originals, and in the Vulgate, and 
then no commentary is required; but we naturally wish them to read it with the 
best commentaries. All the theological students become very familiar with the 
Bible ; there are portions of it read every day ; for instance, in our house, during the 
greater part of meals, the Bible is read, and by that means it is read over again and 
again, independently of the portions which are read in other circumstances. 

6418. Would you say upon the whole that there was as much read of the Bible 
in the Colleges at Rome as in most of the public establishments in this country ? 

— In that way I think so ; but as far as the ecclesiastical establishments are 
concerned I think there is a study of a higher order, because they are not 
led into the idea that of simply reading it is sufficient, but they are exhorted to 
study it. 

6419. It is not held as a principle in Rome that every person who reads the 
Bible, must necessarily be inspired in order to understand it? — Certainly not. 

6420. It requires that you should employ the human mind for the purpose of 
understanding the Bible ? — Certainly. 

6421 . Is the reason given for not putting the Bible into the hands of children this, 
that the ideas of children not being sufficiently developed they are not equal to the 
comprehension of the terms used in the Bible ? — Ido not think that is the principle; 
it is a reason for not doing it ; but it is not the principle upon which the exclusion of 
the Bible from elementary education is based ; the principle upon which the Bible is 
not made the essential portion of education is, that the Catholic principle of faith 
does not consider it necessary for each individual to have that personal knowledge 
of the Bible which the Protestant rule requires, and consequently there has been no 
reason why the Bible should be put into the hands of children. 

6422. Do not they object to certain portions of the Bible being read by children? 

- — Decidedly. If the thing were proposed, that no doubt would be one of the 
reasons given and felt ; but 1 do not think it is the principle upon which the present 
system has been adopted. 

6423. Do you think that, coming through the medium of a third person, as 

0.31. ' k 3 accurate 
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accurate a knowledge can be obtained of the Word of God as if ,i,„ 

of God directly ?- Certainly. “ the J tead the Word 

6424. Is thatfound to be the case?— I think so. 

6425. Is it not liable to great abuse? — I think not. 

642b. On what ground do you hold that opinion ?— The Pathol;,, l. 
he has the safeguard of a sanction or an authority, which he believes ^ 16VeS **** 
and consequently he is sure that as long as he has connection with thy"? fliI ’ 
and takes his doctrines from it, he has them more accurately than if h. , i 
immediately for himself. J a “ 11 he toot them 

6427. Are there not passages in Scripture, for example the historic 1 
which an individual would acquire a more clear and accurate knowledge hvfV f 
them himself, than through a third person. Is not that the case in r°eadin» d '” S 
book ?- -I should doubt even that. I think there are a great manv / 
Scripture, even in the historical parts, which would be better anderstno/.T* ° 
prebended if reduced to ordinary language, than if priented^ 
translation from the original. urra ot a 
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The Rev. Nicholas Wiseman , d.d., called in ; and further Examined. 

6428. Chairman.'] YOU have hitherto spoken of the education given in the 

— English college ; you stated in a former part of your evidence that there were 

23 March 1836. t. S ? c0 r ‘7 es destined for the education of Italians coming from various States of 
Italy ; wdl you enumerate to the Committee the names and nature of those col- 
eges belore the occupation by the French there was hardly not merely a 
oun ly, ut a province of Italy, that had not its particular college at Rome, 
Maw It ? the ^taWishmerrts for the fine arts. At present, within these two 
j rS ’ e ^ uscan college, or the Collegio Bandinelli, has been opened again, 
r ™ no this moment that any of the other foreign Italian colleges have 

Deen re-established ; but there are several colleges for the provinces of the Pope’s 
thfx ■ 01 t ^ ere college of the province of Umbria; another for 

Tn .r r0VI ? ce °* Sabina; and there are smaller establishments for other provinces. 

j. 1 ^ 6 e young men are chosen by the authorities of those provinces, and are 
t , 0 P ur ® ue their education, and enter the church, or follow other professions. 
t,.,. e f e i C .°, e S es “ e y are free of expense; the other colleges have been sup- 
been regained * 10m ^ unds having been seized by the French, and not having 

a ,l l ^ le . se colleges the students pursue a certain portion of educa- 
public schools ^ ltSG ^ and anot ^ er * n the seminaries in the university? — In the 

6430. They may, therefore, be considered in some degree as Halls of the 
u iveisity .-—I Certainly. Another remark comes to my miud with -regard to the 
tRp man - em, ?*7 and other colleges, but to the former principally, relates to 
fn m W x’ vacanc i es ar e filled up. I said there are 40 students upon the 
un a ion. Now, as an example of the liberal system of affording education 
VaCanCy occurs » ^ere is a public advertisement put through the streets 
7 v ar ? S ° i many va ? anci es in the Roman Seminary, and that there will be 
. pe 1 ion or the situation. The boys are subjected to examination, and the 
1 r? ke f D and Secure . their ed «cation free of expense. 

4 o • o facilities of a similar description exist in the other colleges: 
v ery muck so, indeed ; besides those colleges that I have enumerated in every 
oepaitment, there are large establishments in the hands of the different religious 
orders. Ihe Irish, for instance, have a house of Franciscans, a house of Domini- 
cans, 
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cans, and a house of Augustinians ; in all which there are a number of youno - 
men pursuing their education. 0 

6432. In those establishments of the religious orders are all descriptions of 
students, lay as well as ecclesiastical, admitted ? — No ; the respective schools are 
only for the members of that order. 

6433- Have any of these schools connected with the religious orders obtained 
high celebrity ? — I am not aware at present that there is any ; they have each 
probably some clever professor ; but as they do not extend their education beyond 
their own members, it would be difficult for the schools to acquire any extensive 
reputation. There are some bodies that are generally more distinguished, as the 
Barnabite Fathers ; they have always a number of young men dedicated to study. 
Within these 30 years they have had among them Cardinal Gardil, and Cardinal 
Fortanna and his brother, and also Padre Grandi, all men of eminent literary 
acquirements. At this moment they have one or two very superior men ; among 
the rest, one of the best biblical, critical and Egyptian scholars in Italy, or in any 
other part of Europe, Father Ungarelli. In the Scuole Pie, Padre Rosani, who 
is professor of rhetoric, is a most beautiful improvisatore in Latin verse. I have 
heard him translate an Italian poem, of perhaps 50 lines, delivered in his presence, 
which he had not heard before, almost line for line, into the most beautiful Latin 
hexameter. 

6434- Is the study of the Greek as much attended to as that of the Latin in 
the Italian schools ? — Not so much. 

^435- There are other institutions in various parts of the foreign states which 
are under the name of Secondary Universities. Are they not organized by the 
constitution of Leo XII. much in the same way as the Collegio Romano at Rome ? 
— They are upon the system of the Sapienza (though rather on a smaller 
scale), because in general they have not the elementary schools. In the Col- 
legio llomano and Apollinare there are all the classes, beginning with the 
elements of Latin. Now in these Universities, as in the Sapienza, they commence 
with rhetoric and history and archaeology ; and they have a complete course of 
law, medicine, philosophy and theology ; but in all those towns there is a seminary 
where the classical studies are conducted. 

6436. Is the Seminary connected in the manner of a high school with the 
Secondary University ? — There is no necessary connexion ; the two have no sort 
of communication with one another through any common official of any sort; they 
are quite independent. 

6437. In these Secondary Universities boarders are not received ? — No. 

6438. They are then more in the form of Halls, to which the students recur for 
the purpose of receiving lectures and instructions, upon the plan of the German 
universities ? — Precisely. Those institutions are so multiplied that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to classify them. For instance, in Rome itself, at the same time that 
in the Sapienza there is a complete series of instruction upon medical science, and 
there are all the chairs necessary for medicine in all its branches, and there pri- 
marily degrees are conferred ; yet, besides that, for the convenience of students 
attending the hospitals, there are complete courses upon every branch of medical 
and surgical knowledge delivered in each of the great hospitals, with a power of 
conferring degrees ; so that they are in fact like medical universities. 

6439. Are these advantages to be had in the secondary towns of the Roman states, 
such as Perugia and Macerata? — I should hardly suppose, for this reason, that 
being small towns there can be little inconvenience in the students attending the 
public schools, and it would be difficult to support so many professors ; but in this 
instance the hospitals are well endowed, and they support their own professors for 
the convenience of having pupils to attend upon the sick. 

6440. Lord Mahon!] Are these lectures gratuitous ? — All : there is not the 
slightest remuneration in Rome received for any branch of public education or of 
lectures. This liberality goes to this extent, that the university, that is the 
Sapienza, has a small ward which is supported out of its own funds, in the hos- 
pital of the Santo Spirito, for clinical lectures, independent of the lectures given 
m the hospital by its own professors. 

6441. Chairman.] By whom are the Secondary Universities supported ?— By 
the provinces ; most of them have some endowment, but if not, I suppose the 
expenses are defrayed out of the funds of the province. 

6442. The municipal corporation of the town contributes, also, a certain portion 
to their support ? — I suppose so. 

°-3i- k 4 B443 , The 
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6443 - The management of these Colleges is also in some decree in the h 
of the Municipal Councils, is it not? — There is a certain control but Id 
know to what extent ; the Congregation of Studies is the great authority ° 001 

6444. The Congregation of Studies interferes, so far as regards instruction a ri 
the appointment of professorships; but the funds and the management of tl 
funds are under the control of the Municipal Bodies ?— No doubt ° 116 

6445 - Are the Secondary Universities in Italy in a flourishing state? I thi t 

they are. They are generally well supplied with professors • and there are ve”rv 
few of them which have not some men known through the whole of Italy for th ' 
qualifications. eir 

644.6. Is any inconvenience felt from the power given to the Hospitals to 
the Secondary Universities, and other institutions, of conferring decrees Not ' 
the slightest. The examinations are as severe and as full in theinas they are in 
the university. The professors are all of respectable character. 

6447. Are the Secondary Universities allowed the higher degrees? No- 

and the consequence is, that a great number of the students repair from the pro- 
vinces either to Bologna or to Rome. 1 

6448. Would you think it a better arrangement that there should be one Board 
for the purpose of conferring degrees on students from whatever Colleo-e they 
might come? — Not for Italy, on account of the difficulty which individuals find 
in travelling. Travelling is not such an easy nor such an ordinary thing as it is 
here, and consequently the imposing the task of coming to the capital from any 
great distance would be considered a great hardship. 

6449* The value of a degree then in Italy must, in a great degree, depend upon 
the reputation of the institution which confers it? — Yes; but I have never 
heard of any slight cast upon the degrees conferred out of the great universities. 
I have never seen anything like a disposition to arrogate superiority. Some 
branches of study cannot be pursued except in the two great universities, as, for 
example, Oriental languages, of which there are no chairs except at Bologna and 
at Rome. The consequence is, that a great part of the scholars in such° classes 
are made up ol persons sent either by their respective governments or by their 
friends to study them. In my own case, I have been three years in possession, in 
the actual occupation, of the chair of Hebrew. One of my scholars has obtained 
the professorship of Hebrew and Scripture, after a very severe examination in an 
university in Sardinia; he underwent his examination at Turin for the purpose. 
Most of the others are persons sent by their bishops to pursue these studies, in 
order to carry them into their respective seminaries from which they have been 
sent. 1 have had some from the kingdom of Naples, from Lucca, from Pisa, and 
ftom several parts of the Pope’s States. A very short time ago the government of 
Naples had two young’ men, with very handsome allowances, pursuing Oriental 
studies, one of whom succeeded extremely well. He was obliged to send every 
quarter or every half-year the certificates of all his professors ; and in the end, 
underwent a full examination by all the professors, before receiving the certificate 
that he was qualified. 

6450. Does the Professorship of Hebrew embrace other Oriental languages?— No; 
there is a professorship of Hebrew, and another of Syriac, and another of Arabic, 
and I think the schools are frequented by about the same number of scholars ; 
they are generally engaged in study with the others, and have considerable 
facilities, because every professor considers it his duty not only to assist in the 
school, but also to give all private assistance at home ; and in the class of studies 
m which I am myself engaged, I can say from observation that we are all in the 
habit of assisting such of the scholars as cannot come up with the others, at extra 
hours, and encouraging them in every possible way. 

0451. What plan do you adopt in lecturing; is it dictation ? — No ; dictation 
is completely abolished through the whole of the Roman education now. The 
plan taken in the languages is to explain the grammar, and as soon as possible com- 
mence reading. We enter also a good deal into biblical literature also with those 
scholars who are able to read the Oriental texts fluently, of whom I have generally 
a class ; so that we do not merely content ourselves with reading and translating 
the number of chapters allotted, but also enlarge upon the classical beauties 01 the 
texts, and go into their hermeneutical or interpretative difficulties. 

0452. It is then entirely a viva voce examination? — Completely so, except the 
examination at the close of the year for prizes ; that is all in writing. 

6453 ■ What period do you allot for the examinations at the end of the Y ear * . 
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The usual way in which most of the examinations are conducted, when they are 
not for a degree, consists in a certain number of points being prepared beforehand, 
we will say 15 in each class, generally such as will comprehend the whole of the 
course of that year ; for instance, in chemistry one subject will be caloric, another 
light, the air, specific gravity, or chemical affinity. Fifteen points of that sort will 
generally form 15 great divisions of the course for the year. In the presence of all 
the scholars, the superior of the establishment, as the cardinal vicar in the seminary, 
draws the lot, and the point that is drawn is appointed for the dissertation. The 
students are then shut up, with nothing but pen, ink and paper, for five or six 
hours, and give in at the end their respective dissertations, with the names 
sealed up, and those are delivered for examination to a person chosen, often 
unconnected with the establishment, and the result decides the order of pre- 
cedence. 

6454. Is this the system followed not only in the university but in the colleges ? 
—In the Collegio Romano and in the Seminary, the schools of which are fre- 
quented by the colleges. 

6455. Lord Mahon.'] Are the Committee to understand that in no case is there 
any payment for any public education at Rome? — Not in a single instance ; any 
boy may begin to frequent the free schools, provided by the government; he may 
then go to the Scuole Pie, or he may go at once to the Collegio Romano, and 
commence with the lower school of grammar ; he is conducted through to the very 
end, and it makes no difference what class of society he belongs to, so long as he is 
decently clothed ; that is all that is required ; and the children of noblemen are 
m the same school with the children of the small shopkeepers, seated side by side. 
They there go through the schools of humanity, the school of rhetoric and 
philosophy, and, if they choose, of theology, or they may then leave and join the 
university. There they may attend the whole course of medicine, or of law, or of 
theology, and take every degree, without its having cost them one single sixpence, 
e xcept in the expense of school books. 

6456. Lord Mahon.] You stated the other day that there was a greater pro- 
portion of persons that can read at Rome than in most other capitals ? — I gave 
that upon the authority of a Protestant gentleman, who told me that he had paid 
attention to the subject. 

6457. Is not there one thing a little at variance with that, namely, the great 
number of men whom you see standing at the corners of the streets to write letters ? 
— These write letters chiefly for the country people. The country of the Roman 
Campagna is cultivated almost exclusively by persons from the kingdom of 
Naples, who are known by the name of Cincciari, or by persons from the 
province of La Marca. It is chiefly for these persons that they are employed. 
Yon seldom find any about them except persons whose costume shows that they 
are of the labouring classes from those provinces. 

6458. Is there not another circumstance which makes one fear that many cannot 
read. Does not the government usually employ in announcing proclamations or 
orders, a crier, instead of having those proclamations printed and placarded, for 
this reason, that the great proportion of the people would not be able to read ? — 
In the 18 years that I have been in Rome, I have never heard of a single vocal 
proclamation. All the decrees of the government are affixed in certain places, as 
the Campo di Fiori, the courts of law, and other places appointed, and all the 
proclamations are made by printing ; and it is impossible not to observe the groups 
that gather round any new decree that is issued, and not see that they are of 
every class down to the very lowest. You will see the porter with a barrel on his 
back standing to read it ; and the government has even extended that method, 
for now the decisions of the courts of law are published in print at the comers 
of the streets, with the whole of the evidence at full length, so that an important 
cause will sometimes cover six large sheets of very close type, which give the 
whole of the trial, the evidence of all the witnesses, and the sentenza ragionata, 
as it is called, that is, the grounds of the specific condemnation. You see these 
publications surrounded by people of every class. 

6459. Chaii'man.] Has not this course been in some degree rendered necessary, 
inconsequence of the public not being admissible to the courts of law ? — The courts 
of law are now open to the public with one or two exceptions. The Rota, for instance, 
which is the highest deliberative assembly, is a congregation supposed to be held in 
the presence of the Pope, and is held with closed doors ; there may be some others ; 
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but all the criminal courts, and the ordinary courts for the recovery of debts 
other civil suits, are open to the public. and 

6460. Lord Mahon.'] What do you suppose to be the state of morals amono- 
the lower classes at Rome ? — I should prefer speaking upon the experience 0? 
those that have had a better opportunity of observation than myself, because I 
cannot personally speak farther than to ordinary appearances, and so far as that 
experience which my intercourse with individuals furnishes ; but that is not so 
extensive as to penetrate into the mass of the people. But I have heard it observed 
by persons who have spent their lives in Rome, that they consider that at present 
the highest and the lowest classes are decidedly the most moral, that the worst 
portion of the population is the middling class, in which there is a degree of 
extravagance and fondness of dress and show, which probably in many cases may 
lead to dishonest transactions; but that the lowest class as well as the hiohestat 
present are to be considered in a better moral state. 

6461. Chairman.] Are crimes against the person diminished materially of late 
years? — It is singular that that species of crime seems to come like a conta- 
gion at particular periods ; you never hear of anything for a long interval • then 
all at once, in a few days, you hear of several cases of murder. 

6462. Lord Mahon.] Is there any official or public account of the number of 
murders in the course of a year ? — Nothing published, I believe ; there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining such returns from the police. 

6463. Are not murders very common among the lower classes ? — They cer- 
tainly are common, but almost always committed in a state of violent irritation • 
I do not think that deliberate murder, that is planned murder, or murder for the 
sake of gain, is comparatively to be heard of, but it is the result of violent 
irritation, and especially in cases of jealousy. 

6464. Have you ever turned your mind to the frequency of that crime in 
Italy, as compared with England P — Certainly ; it is impossible for a person to 
reside there, and not make his observations upon the subject. 

6465. Do you believe it would be an exaggerated calculation to say that for 
every ten murders in Rome there is only one in London? — Decidedly; because 
though there is no official return published of that sort at Rome, everything that 
happens flies through the city in the course of the day ; it would be difficult for 
any of those murders to take place without my hearing of it; and judging from 
the accounts in the papers of this country, I should say that that was quite an 
over-rating of the estimate. 

6466. Chairman.] Do not most of those murders occur in the country parts of 
Italy, not in the city ? — Much more in the country than in the city certainly. 

64G7. Are not most of these murders committed for gain; are they not per- 
petrated by the banditti ? — I was not alluding at all to the banditti system. 

6468. Mr. French.] Do not you attribute many of those murders to the fact oi 
the men being armed by having their knives always with them ? — Yes ; but that 
is in itself a crime in persons that know their propensity ; you may consider any 
man that is in the habit of carrying arms as ready, should the occasion offer, to 
use those arms. 

646'g. Do not almost the entire mass of the population carry arms? — Certainly 
not ; because in a great many instances where those murders take place, you hear 
of a knife being seized for the occasion, or some sudden expedient being used. 

6470. Chairman .] During the French occupation, was it not forbidden, under 
a severe penalty, to carry knives? — I believe it was. 

6471. Is that law enforced at present? — I am afraid that it is not enforced to 
the extent it should be. What seems to be a great fault with respect to the 
punishment of that crime, is the complete uncertainty of the punishment; a 
person is not executed till all the horror of the crime is passed, and it has not the 
effect of a public example. 

647 2 - Lord Mahon.] You said that you did not think those murders could 
be so very frequent or they would have come more to your knowledge; would 1 
not be the effect of the frequency of any crime to diminish the horror of it> an 
therefore to diminish the notoriety of it ? — I look at it merely as a topic con ,. 
versation ; it is generally observed at Rome that everything is publicly talked 0 , 
and everything is heard that happens. You hear of a theft and of an y 0 e l 
crime ; and therefore I judge that I should hear also of murders, especially as 
do hear of those which are in the most remote parts of the city when they hapP^j 
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and which I should be least likely to hear. Those are the grounds upon which Rev 
I go ; but there may be many with which I am not acquainted. 

6473. Chairman.] Are crimes against property frequent? — Not at all; quite . 2 ~ 2 
the contrary; we are always astonished when we hear of such a thing as a house 
having been broken open ; and I could almost count the number of times that 
such a thing has happened since I have been in Rome. 

6474. Does that observation extend to the country parts? — Perfectly; we 
hardly take any precautions against robbery in a house particularly. 

6475. What other institutions exist at Rome for the purpose of either sup- 
plying the want of elementary education, or carrying on the education already 
acquired, such as Museums, Libraries, See. & c. ? — There is no city better furnished 
with those, or even to the same extent, that is, speaking of the fine arts ; but there 
are also a number of academies where the members meet and read papers upon the 
subjects connected with the department to which they devote themselves. There is 
one for physical science, which is on a very extensive scale, and which is, I believe, 
partly supported by grants from government; it has attached to it a most splen- 
did collection of philosophical apparatus of every sort, and the government has 
built an observatory, where observations are regularly taken. During about six 
months of the year, there are meetings once or twice a week, in which papers are 
read, and experiments performed. In almost every college there are some sub- 
sidiary means of education ; every college has its own library, and, besides that, 
there are a great number of public libraries to which the students have access. 

Many colleges have collections of pictures, museums of natural history, aud an 
assortment of apparatus for experiments, and the rest. The Collegio Romano 
has a splendid museum, the Museo Kireheriano, which is celebrated all through 
Europe. 

6476. Exclusive of the Museums and Collections attached to the Colleges, are 
the other museums of which you have spoken supported by government or by volun- 
tary contributions ? — I am not aware that there are any societies conducted in the 
same way that they are in England, that is, by subscriptions. They have, almost 
all of them, funds, or they are supported by government grants, such as the 
Arch ecological Society, and the Arcadia likewise. If you are elected a member 
I do not suppose the diploma costs you anything. I have been elected into 
one or two societies ; and I have never been called upon for the slightest fee of 
admission. 

6477. The Collections of these societies are open to the public at large ? — 

Yes. 

6478. It has been observed with respect to most of those Academies, that they 
have been rather useless or injurious than otherwise, such as the Arcadia, and 
many of those especially which date from the 17th century ? — The Arcadia has 
revived of late, and its character is raised a good deal ; but I certainly am not a 
great admirer of those academies that spend their time in nothing but writing 
sonnets and madrigals. The Arcadia has a semi-official character, for example, 
in the Capitol a series of halls has been dedicated to the busts of eminent Italians. 

Now, when a doubt arises regarding the merit of any person as a literary man; 
it is referred to the judgment of that body. There was a severe contest whether 
Padra Cesari, the great reviver of the pure Italian style, should have his bust 
admitted ; but it was carried in his favour. 

6479- They then form a sort of Areopagus of Literary Taste ?— In Italian 
literature. 

6480. Does the rest of Italy subscribe to their decisions? — Perhaps not; but 
as the busts are to be put up at the expense of the government, its infiuence is 
sufficient for its purposes. 

6481. Are the physical and mathematical sciences cultivated at Rome with 
greater energy than formerly ? — I think very much so indeed. As a proof of this 
I may state, that within the last year the Sapienza has not laid out less than from 
10,000/. to 15,000/. in building new cabinets for apparatus and collections of 
natural history ; it has formed within these few years, also, an exceedingly com- 
plete mineralogical cabinet ; every day they are increasing their collection of 
apparatus ; and further, to show the extension which is every day observable in 
those studies since I have been at Rome, I have known no less than two or three 
very extensive and very active manufactories of apparatus established, and carried 
°n. W hen I went there first there was not one. I suppose you could not have 
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Re?. N. Wiseman, got an air pump nearer than Milan, but at present you can have a 

and perfect apparatus made, not merely by one but bv several m r 0St ° caul iM 

6482. Italians?— Italians. manufacturers. 

6483. Do they supply the other portions of Italy with such apparatus) r j 

say they do ; I have shown some of the apparatus made by them to ' • • 

Englishmen, and they have said it would not be possible to turn out 
more finished or more accurately done in London. u an - mi 8 

6484. But at present mechanical labour is in a low state in Rome?— It ■ 

proving in every department considerably; the ornamental part of course “ 
superior style to what you find anywhere else ; there is a purer taste ! “ “ a 
through the mind of the population. runaing 

64S5. Lord Mahon.} With reference to some former questions and am 
can you state whether the murders are confined to the lowest class D , rs ’ 
Decidedly ; I would qualify that however by saying, that I believe in therwTf 
servants they are as common as in any other. dSS 01 

6486. If they are confined to the lowest class, as you have stated that u, 
most depraved part in Rome is not the lowest class, but the middle class 
offences do you particularly ascribe to the middle class, if assassinations are 
find to the lowest?— Assassination I conceive to be the result of folium irri 
table with great facility and not easily controlled, and the passions that wou d 
lead to the perpetration of that crime, are such as are more likely to be found n 
the lower class ; though, taking the class altogether, it might be habitually more 
moral. In the middle classes, what I principally alluded to was dishonesty and 
a greater looseness probably of morals, a greater neglect of religion. The loiter 
dass are exceedingly docile, they are very much under the guidance of the clemr 
They listen willingly to instruction, and consequently I believe that they orac' 
tice their religion; but when overtaken with drink, or when their passions, their 
jealousy, or any such violent feeling is aroused, they become quite ungovernable. 
It was observed when tile French occupied Rome, the moment Transtevere was 

possible 3 16 tr °° PS W6re ° f n ° aVa ‘ L 1 bd ‘ eVe habituall y the f are as <1*1 as 

6487. Chairman.] They form a contrast to the Neapolitans, who are always 

roused r— Yes, they are always roused, and yet they very seldom commit any 
great crime. j j j 

64SS. Have you any idea of the proportion of expense which those institutions, 
the Museums and the Collections, cost the Roman government ?— No, I have not. 
lbe department of the museum is under the control of the Cardinal Camerleogo. 
mere is a sum placed at the disposal of the Camerlengato for the purchase of 
antiques, and for carrying on works connected with public museums, 
c, ^ y ' . , oes t le ex P en se bear a large proportion to tile other expenses of the 
aer laiger proportion probably than elsewhere, because the opportunities 
ot discovery are so much greater, as well as the interest in making it. 

. 49 °- j he pnvate Libraries and Galleries are also open?- — Quite open; for 

ins ance the Marchese Marina, who resides near my establishment, has one 
. e m ° s * ; complete classical libraries I am acquainted with ; there is not an 
edition ot any value, or any great work, which is not there, and he allows not 
n y rayselt but any one that I recommend, the most perfect access to it. He is 
^rTf 1S mon 2. en * hanging out, what will be considered one of the most superb 
volumes folio & <daSS1C ^ as a PP eare d id modern times, Vitruvius, in six 

6491 . Are there large sums dedicated by individuals to public literary pur- 
poses in Itome, the founding of Libraries, Museums, &c. &c.? — Constantly there is 
ome ung one ; persons bequeath their libraries to public institutions, and them 
aie a so establishments for education every now and then founded. As a specimen of 
le m ere&t w Inch seems to be taken in this subject, a short time before I left Rome 
^'rlkr a i PP ,6d t0 by a Ietter from Mi,an > t0 k n °w whether there was such an 
l nrTfocJ e i n l aS , an En S' lish colle ge existing, for some one that had died in Lom- 
Wf- t‘i u ? a , , e P ac y Within these few years a person, who diedatSezze, 

of youths 0 6 ° f hlS pr0perfcy t0 establish and endow a college for the education 

HaVe , ? f tbe Public Libraries in Rome originated from the 

munificence of Cardinals and other ecclesiastics ?— Some from cardinals, and 
others from private individuals ; the Biblioteca Angelica, is called from Father 
Angolo Itocca, a very learned man, an Augustinian, who left his library as the 

necleus 
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nucleus of that collection ; and most of the others have been formed in the same Rev. X. 
way . 0. u. 

6493. Would a person in a low class of life be admitted to these libraries ? The 

same as if he was a nobleman ; and the remark applies equally to the museums. 22 RIarch 3S 3‘>- 

6494. Has any injury resulted to these collections from the admission of all 
classes of the people ? — Never ; I have never seen anything touched, or witnessed 
any improper behaviour of any sort. 

6495. To what'do you attribute that forbearance and propriety of behaviour 
amongst the lower classes ? — I should think it is partly owing to their havino- been 
accustomed to such objects from their infancy. The public gardens are filled 
with works of art, and the people understand so well their value that they never 
think of touching them. 

6496. Do they not feel a sort of national pride in these Collections, even in the 
smallest towns ? — Undoubtedly ; there is not a town which has not some collection 
of its own. I found that very remarkably in Sicily ; there is hardly a town in 
which there is not a museum, generally collected by the barone or proprietor of 
the land, especially where there are monuments found in the district. In the 
small town of Vellestri, there used to be formerly a very extensive museum, col- 
lected by Cardinal Borgia, which is now at Naples ; but there is a learned society 
there, called the Accademia Velitrana. Cartona, in like manner, has a very valuable 
Etruscan collection, and a well-known academy ; and individuals, when there is 
any local feeling attached to those collections, come to take great interest in them ; 
there is a large collection of earthenware vessels of a very singular character 
indeed, with fibulae aod other ancient remains, which were collected by a private 
individual, Carnevari, at Albano ; he will not part with any of them ; he will not 
dismember the collection ; and he will not sell it, though he is a person not above 
the middle class of life. 

6497. Are you acquainted with institutions in other parts of Italy, of Colleges, 

Museums and Collections? — I have travelled over a good part of Italy, and 
have acquired some knowledge of them in that way ; but I know more about 
them in my capacity as a professor, having had persons from almost every part 
of Italy under my direction; and I should say that the collegiate system is very 
nearly the same throughout. 

649 S. Is there not a considerable difference both in the quality and in the 
amount of education given, between the kingdom of Naples and Lombardy ? — 

No question ; education I think is upon the best footing, and most extensive in 
Lombardy, under the Austrian government; there is an admirable system of 
elementary education ; and a gentleman, who lias resided many years there, made 
the observation to me, that there is no government more zealous than the Austrian 
government to diffuse education among every class to a certain extent. They wish 
every one to be able to read and to write, and to know different languages ; to 
learn German and even English and others, as well as the elements' of 'mathe- 
matics ; but there is an indisposition to encourage the lower orders to go beyond 
that, and become learned men ; they fear that would take them out of their 
sphere, and produce a race of needy literary men, who are perhaps some of the 
most difficult part of the population to deal with. 

6499. Has that result been experienced in the Roman States ?— I do not think 
it has in those provinces more in connexion with Rome, because the people in 
them are essentially attached to the present government; and the idea is so 
prevalent that every one should be educated to a certain extent, that such 
education does not take them out of their respective classes ; but I should fear 
that that consequence has been felt in the higher provinces, and that the occu- 
pation of the French having made them acquainted with French literature, it has 
led to a great deal of flippant and superficial acquaintance with foreign works, 
which leads them to philosophise and to be discontented. 

6500. Has not the number of lawyers and even physicians multiplied at Rome 
considerably beyond the demands of the public ? — Very much so. It is fair that 
f should mention, that within the last few years there has been some little restriction 
imposed in Rome upon frequenting the schools of the Sapienza. No sort of 
c eck has been put upon attending the classical and philosophical studies of that 
or other establishments ; but for medical and legal pursuits they now require a 
SOr *\° ; guarantee that the individual studying has a pretty certain prospect of a 
small income. I think he must be able to state that he is a boncifide possessor of 
oa income of either six or ten dollars a month, which is about 12 /. or 20 /. a year. 

°*3 1 - L3 6501. Are 
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6501. Are not the preliminary studies of law very severe at Rome b th 
ecclesiastical and civil? — Yes; the students are obliged to go through both 
courses. 0 

650-2. Is there an examination previous to admission? — A very full a j 
severe examination ; and no one can practise who has not taken a degree. 

6503. Would not that act as a sufficient restriction? — It does to a cert ' 
extent, but not far enough to diminish the number of those engaged in thos D 
professions to some proportion to the population. 

6504. Is that found to be the same in reference to ecclesiastical studies?— 
I think not ; I think, on the contrary, it is generally considered that there is 
rather too small than too great a number of clergy in many parts. 

6505. Have not the studies of Theology and of Jurisprudence been often com- 
bined, in consequence of the same person possessing at once a civil and religious 
authority ? — For many cases it is necessary. No one can be a bishop unless he 
goes through an examination in canon law; and every bishop in Italy, as soon as 
he is named, must come to Rome to undergo that examination in the presence of 
the Pope. 

6.506. Does he require to have any knowledge of Civil Law? — No further than 
it is mixed up with canon law. The civil law being based upon the Theodosian 
and Justinian law, enters constantly into the canon law, and a complete know- 
ledge of the canon law requires that one should be acquainted with it. Besides 
there are a great many functionaries, such as apostolic notaries, who are eccle- 
siastics, and yet must have a perfect knowledge of the law ; and so it is in almost 
every department of the ecclesiastical government, viewed in reference to the 
general superintendence of the Catholic church throughout the world. In many 
of those offices a considerable knowledge of both is required. 

6507. Is the education of a lawyer expensive? — No more expensive than any 
other ; it is perfectly gratuitous. Perhaps it may be considered a modification of 
the perfectly gratuitous character of education that there is a fee attached to the 
taking of degrees, in this way, that a certain number of degrees are given 
gratuitously every year. After the candidates have gone through their examina- 
tion they are classified according to the way in which they have distinguished 
themselves ; a certain number are rejected, and three or five or ten receive the 
degree gratuitously, that is called the “ laurea ad premium,” and then the others 
have the “ laurea ad honorem,” for which a small fee is paid. 

6508. The education of the kingdom of Naples is considered the worst in 
Italy? — I believe there is less encouragement given to education there than any- 
where else, and yet I think that in Catania and Palermo there is as great a 
collection of learned men as is to be found in cities of the same population in any 
other part of Europe. 

6509. Is Elementary Education as much attended to as in other parts of the 
kingdom ? — Probably not. 

65 10 - Comparing the generality of accounts given by travellers with your own 
experience, have you found them for the greater part correct? — I think it is 
extremely difficult for any stranger to make any estimate of the state of the people 
as to their acquirements. I have hardly met a traveller who has been long 
enough in Italy, or, if he has been long enough, who has had opportunities 
sufficient to qualify himself for entering into familiar intercourse with the lower 
classes. The consequence is that very erroneous impressions are made ; and 1 
have hardly ever read a publication by any person who has given conversations 
with the people, who does not show, by the errors he commits, he was not able to 
understand them. It is the case particularly with Lady Morgan. I W1 
mention a little anecdote, as an example of the difficulty of arriving at a re 
knowledge of the state of the people. I was travelling in a less frequented part 
of Italy with an English gentleman, who had been residing two years in Horae, 
and spoke Italian much above the ordinary average of travellers. When we were 
at Orvieto, a fine little boy, about eight or nine years of age, offered to be our 
cicerone, and we allowed him to accompany us. We entered into conversa ion 
about ordinary matters, and found him exceedingly intelligent. My companion 
said, “ I should like to ask this boy what religious instruction he has. 

“ ^ ou had better not ; you may depend upon it you will make a mistake ; 
he will not understand your question, or you will not understand his answer. J J 
friend answered, “ I have been long enough in Italy to be able to make myselt a - 
derstood.” “ You certainly speak Italian,” I said, “ better than moststran^^e 
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I have known, but it is almost impossible for you to bring your ideas or your Rev. X. Wiseman, 
phraseology to the level of these country people, and you are almost sure to 

commit some mistake.” “ Well,” he said, “ I will put a question to him.” He * 

called the boy, and put this plain Italian question to him, “ Sapete ii vostro sa March l8 3 6 - 
catechismo ? Do you know your catechism ?” The boy looked at him with 
some astonishment, and answered, “ No, sir, I am not a priest.” My com- 
panion turned round to me, and exclaimed, “ There ! you see this boy has never 
been taught his catechism.” “ Now,” I said, “ here is a proof of what I told 
you ; you would go away quite satisfied; and if you were writing your tour, you 
would put down that question and that answer, and lead everybody to suppose that 
this boy, and, by induction, all the poor, knew nothing of their catechism. Now 
I will just put the question to him.” I said to the boy, “ Dimoni un po’, hai 
imparato la dottrina ?” The child answered without hesitation, “ Si, signor. 

Yes, sir.” I remained to my companion that catechismo in Italian does not 
mean catechism at all ; it means a familiar doctrinal exposition or sermon given 
by the priest ; but the catechism is La Dottrina. He confessed that this was a very 
remarkable illustration of the caution I had given him. In the same way, were 
you to ask an Italian child “ Sai Falfabeto ?” he would look surprised, and say 
no; but just say to him, “ Sai la Santa Croce,” and he would answer, yes, sir. 

“ La Santa Croce ” means the alphabet, because the book in which the alphabet 
is taught begins with the sign of the Cross. 

6511. You are acquainted with the establishments for Catholic Collegiate edu- 
cation in England? — With those for collegiate education pretty extensively. 

6512. Will you enumerate the institutions for Catholic collegiate education in 
England ? — Each district, which is under the superintendence of a bishop, with 
the title of vicar apostolic, has its own seminary, which also receives youths for 
lay education. The one in the London district is situated near Ware, and is 
known by the name of St. Edmund’s College, or Old Hall Green ; it contains 
about 40 students. In the West of England there is the college of Prior Park, 
about two miles from Bath, which at this moment has no students. In the 
vicinity of Birmingham is the college of St. Mary, or Oscott, which is the semi- 
nary of the Midland district, and contains between 90 and 100 students; but a 
much larger building is at this moment being erected in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, calculated to hold 150 students, the elevation and plan of which I will 
beg leave to submit to the inspection of the Committee. 

[The Witness produced the same.] 

6513. What is the estimate of this plan? — I have not heard from any one 
connected with the building any estimate, and therefore I can only give my own 
conjecture ; I should think about 20,000 l. There is also in the Northern district 
the college of Ushaw, in the neighbourhood of Durham, where I myself was 
educated for eight years before I went to Rome. Those are the colleges in the 
bands of the secular clergy ; besides which, there is the celebrated establishment 
at Stonyhurst, which is, perhaps, one of the best known in England. There is 
a college at Downside, about 12 miles from Bath, and another at Ampleforth, 
about 20 miles from York, which are conducted by the Benedictines. 

6514. Stonyhurst is conducted by the Jesuits ? — It is. 

6515. Are the courses of education pursued in these Colleges nearly the same? 

—Very nearly the same ; the secular colleges will naturally be of the same form, 
because they all spring out of the college of Douay, in France, and they have all 
more or less maintained the organization which they had there. 

6516. To what description of Roman education does their organization most 
approach ? — To that of the Seminary ; there is, however, more liberty allowed the 
young men. Being in the country they have a greater range for exercise ; but the 
method of spending the day in them all is very much the same as in the Roman 
Seminary. 

.6517. Can you give the Committee an idea of the mode in which the day is 
divided in any of those colleges ? — In the one in which I was educated the day 
"as pretty nearly the same always. We rose at six o’clock ; at half-past six went 
to chapel, where there was half an hour’s meditation, and half or three quarters of 
ao hour of mass. 

65 1 8. Lord Mahon.] Winter and summer? — Yes; then to study till a quarter 
to nine; about a quarter of an hour was allowed for breakfast. We then went 
into classes till 11, when another quarter of an hour’s interruption took place, 

0-3 1 • l 4 and 
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1 and then till one we were again occupied at study. We dined at 
dinner, which lasted about half an hour, we had recreation till three ^ a * ter 
three went into class again till five ; at five a quarter’s interruption and th ^ 'U 
seven at study ; from seven till the half hour in chapel ; then came sudd ^ ^ 
after supper recreation till a quarter past nine, and then had prayers aa - ’ • 
about half an hour, and we retired to rest. Besides which, there were othe^ 0 ' • 
to the chapel of a shorter duration immediately after dinner and after ^ V ' SItS 
That is the order followed there at the present day. I believe the arrana^^' 
is very nearly the same in all the colleges. At Prior Park there is a little°cp ent 
sity, but not of any moment. lver " 

6519. Chairman .] In that arrangement of the day, is there not too much tim 

given to intellectual and moral exercises, to the exclusion of physical? In s 6 

constitutions that may be felt; but, upon the whole, I do not think it would h 
possible to find more healthy communities than all our colleges are ■ we ver 
seldom have more than one or two indisposed. There are two holidays in the 
week besides the Sunday. Through the college that I have been describing there 
is a system that does not prevail in any other, and that is of every elder bov beino- 
a private tutor to a younger one ; and the two interruptions of a quarter of an 
hour in the studies are chiefly destined for the boys to go and consult their tutor 
regarding any particular difficulties which they may have met in the task and 
which it would have interrupted the course of the lesson to have proposed to the 
master. 

6520. Are you aware that something of a similar organization is pursued at 
Stonyhurst, a certain number being chosen by the boys themselves under the 
name of Admonitors ? — That is for moral direction. In this case the private tutors 
has the direction of the boys’ studies ; and on Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays 
he has the boy for at least two or three hours under his private individual instruc- 
tion, besides what he does in common with the class. I think more was learned 
by that arrangement than by the regular schools ; and the tutor is always sup- 
posed to take care of his pupil in every respect, to look after his health and his 
habits, and any little things he may have of his own. 

6521. What is the method adopted in teaching the class in general in these 
colleges ? — An hour and three quarters or two hours in the morning, and the 
same length of time in the evening, are taken up by the master examining and 
hearing the students their lessons and looking over their compositions. The rest 
of the day, that is the time before breakfast, and an hour and three quarters before 
dinner, and before supper, is taken up in each student preparing himself for the 
class, and studying by himself. That is, they are all in one room, but applied 
each to his own individual task. 

6522. When you speak of classes you use the term in a sense different from 
that which you have adopted in treatiug of Italian education, the classes of those 
schools are conducted by a master who goes through the whole of the course with 
his pupils ? I believe that Stonyhurst is the only place where that system is 
pursued. 

6523. W hat is the system adopted in the generality of the English Catholic 
Colleges ? Unfortunately till now, it has been almost impracticable to have pro- 
fessors who could dedicate themselves exclusively to the teaching of one class; 
that is, after the professor has been employed a few years in teaching, the wants 
of the Catholic church in England require his services, and he is drafted off from 
the college and another takes his place. The consequence is, that we have no 
fixed professors of a faculty or a class, as exists in the Italian colleges, who, 
pei haps, will be 10, 15 or 20 years always teaching the same thing ; and the same 
difficulty which prevents the adoption of that system acts also against one of the 
professors remaining in the college long enough to take one class through the 

? ourse of.&eir studies. The consequence is, that the method consists 
chiefly in employing any person who is most qualified for that year or two years 
in conducting one school; and if it is thought that his services will be more 
beneficial in another, he is removed to it. That is the great deficiency in all our 
colleges, the want of a corps of settled professors. 

0524. Is not Stonyhurst an exception to that statement?— It certainly is; but 
there the professors take the students through the whole course. Stonyhurst is 
necessarily upon a different footing, because the order of Jesuits dedicate them- 
selves to education more than anything else, and have not the same claims upon 
them out of the house. 

6525. Which 
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6525. "W hich of the two systems would you prefer in the organization of a Rev. N. Wiseman. 

system of Collegiate education ?— I think it is difficult for one professor to be able d.i>. 

to do justice to his class equally in every department of literature; and therefore 

I should prefer the having fixed professors for the different classes. On the other 94 March l8 3 G - 
hand you must consult the feelings of the teachers ; and as in our colleo-es there 
is nothing like compensation given for their trouble, and as they do their work- 
more from a feeling that it is their duty to promote this education of their clergy 
than any other, it would be necessary to have still more regard to their own 
feelings upon the subject. Now it might be very disagreeable for a person to be 
placed as a teacher of the lowest form in a college, and always kept to that sort of 
drudgery ; and therefore there might be so far a modification that the same pro- 
fessor might take up his scholar to a certain point, and then commence ao-ain 
without going to the end of the course. I can hardly imagine that a person who 
has a peculiar talent for instilling the principles of language into children, would 
be equally qualified to give the instruction necessary to form a good orator, or to 
compose well in verse. I think they are talents of distinct orders, and the good 
elementary teacher might not be qualified to feel the classical beauties of the 
more difficult writers, or to enable his hearers to feel them. 

6526. And that would be still more applicable to the cultivation and teaching 
of the sciences ? — Yes, it is almost impossible for a person to be a good classical 
scholar, and at the same time a profoundly scientific man. 

652 7 - -A-t the same time do not you perceive an advantage arising from the 
tutor accompanying the class for a certain number of years, in reference to the 
pupil himself, does it not give him an opportunity of discovering the peculiar 
talents and disposition of the individual? — No doubt; and therefore I think 
there should be such an arrangement made as that every professor, when he gives 
up his office to another, should be able to give also the result of his observation 
to his successor, by keeping an accurate account of the character and conduct of 
each of his pupils, which is a thing, I am afraid, not sufficiently attended to. In 
addition, I will remark that if it should so happen that one professor is less 
qualified for his task than others, his class has the disadvantage of never possess- 
ing an able master as it otherwise would have had ; whereas by a change there is 
a balance necessarily established. By their having sometimes a superior instructor 
and at other times one not of equal character ; there is a sort of medium obtained 
between the two, which may be considered as the average of that education. 

Besides that, I think it is very advisable in education, that the minds of youno- 
men should come in contact with as great a variety of minds as possible ; that 
is to say, that persons of different characters and dispositions should work upon 
them ; for by collision with different minds sparks may be brought out that would 
not be if they were always in a state of friction against one single mind. 

6528. Would you approve of the system adopted in the Institution of Belfast, 
namely, the leaving to the discretion of the parents of the boy the choice of 
particular schools or classes, either of science or literature, without placing him 
under the direction of any special master ? — There must be instances in almost every 
college where exceptions have to be made, in regard to general studies ; but those 
cases will always be rare, and decidedly should be as rare as possible, because 
parents are very seldom the best judges as to what portions of education should 
be omitted. Because their children complain that Greek or Latin is hard, and 
they are destined to go into a profession that does not require those studies, they 
say what is the use of Latin and Greek, the poor boy is only hurting his health 
and making himself unhappy, allow him to neglect them, and to attend to more 
elegant or to more scientific pursuits; consequently the mind is deprived of 
that great cultivation which classical studies alone can give. I think, therefore, 
that the heads of every institution should insist that those that come in should 
he under their control ; and I should think that an exception to any branch of 
education should be in the strictest sense of the word an exception. 

6529* But where particular sums, as in the instance of the Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, are paid for particular classes, parents will be directed 
very much by the economy or expense of such education. In such a case how 
are you to prescribe a general rule ? — The only way in which I can see a check 
is to be put upon that practice, is by requiring for degrees, or for being called to 
the bar, or any other situation that prescribes an examination of any sort, such a 
ffill examination as will oblige all those that require to go through it, to have 
frequented those schools. 

°- 3 t- m 6530. Do 
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Rev. If. Wistman, 6 . 530 - Do you not think that the two systems might be combined in the 

d.d: institution, that for instance the teacher might be considered the special tea li f 

— certain number of boys, accompanying his class from one year to another Vttl 

aa March 1836. if any particular instruction were required in a particular department the* 1 1 
might have an opportunity of attending the lectures of the particular profess ^1!' 
whom such instruction was given? — If the question applies to such studies^ / 
not form a portion of the studies of the class, such as foreign languages drawi a 
music, and things of that sort, an arrangement can easily be made” so°that 
the regular studies being interrupted, any individual may attend to them. Isfll 
think very much that "the system of Stonyhurst is an excellent one, with*a 
modification such as I alluded to, that one master should conduct his scholars 
through three or four classes, and then be succeeded by another for the same term 

6531. What is the division of the course adopted in the English Catholic 
Colleges? — We divide the studies into three classes ; the humanity or classical 
studies, the philosophical, and the theological. 

6532. What time does the Humanity course generally take ?— Generally about 
six years, including poetry and rhetoric. 

6533. How are these six years divided ’—They generally begin with Latin, and 
perhaps French ; after that, about a year later, Greek is commenced, and the 
three are carried on simultaneously with the study of their own lano-ua^e and 
attention to the usual branches of elementary education, reading and writTncr and 
arithmetic; while at the same time a considerable attention to history and 
geography, and other subsidiary portions of education. Besides that, l believe 
now, in most of the colleges, the elements of mathematics are commenced during 
the same period. 

6534. Have you any of the courses at these institutions with you?— I will 
furnish them to the Committee. Besides these again there is a particular 
attention paid to the study of religion as a branch of education. 

6535 - How is that study conducted? — In the regular programme of the 
examinations at Oscott, in each class there is a distinct grade of religious 
instruction, based upon a work proportioned to the capacity of the students in 
that class, beginning with a simple catechism for the children and going on to 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, which is considered the fullest and most 
authentic statement of Catholic doctrine. 

6536- Are the Scriptures read at these schools? — In most of the Colleges the 
Scriptures are read at meals. At the college where I was educated, a portion of 
the Old lestament was read in Latin and a portion of the New Testament in 
Greek every day, and the whole is so divided as to be read through in the course 
of the year. 

^ 537 - Is not one of the books read, in the early part of the course, the “ Selects 
Vetere "lestamento Historic” ? — Yes; and besides that there are Bible histories 
put into the boys’ hands as soon as they can read anything. For many years 
before I left the college, and I was only sixteen when I did leave it, I had read 
almost every part of the Bible, and I think I was as familiarly acquainted with it 
as persons of that age generally are, and I never found anything like a disposi- 
tion to prevent the study of it. 

6538* On Sunday is it not usual to read a considerable portion of the religious 
service of the church, the Psalms, Epistles, Gospels, &c. ?— Certainly ; it is 
impossible for any person to be a priest in the church without being familiar with 
the Scriptures, because it forms a great part of the holy office, which he is 
bound to read again and again. 

^ 539 * Are students who are not destined for the church also required to 
attend to the study of the Holy Scriptures? — I do not know that there is 
any arrangement for their reading it; but I think no student can go through his 
education without being acquainted with the Scriptures from his own persona 
perusal But according to the system of all Catholic establishments, each boy is 
under the direction of a clergyman, who instructs and directs him individually as 
to the course of reading that he is to follow in reference to religion, and conse- 
quently we are quite satisfied that a knowledge of the Scriptures is secured by 
the direction of that person. 

6540. In pursuing the study of classical literature, is not too much time given 
to the study of Latin composition ?— Not too much, I think. An elegant style 
ot Latin composition tends very much, I think, to improve the ideas. An 
attention to strict grammatical propriety, and also to the elegancy of diction in one 

1 J ° nno-uase, 
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language, necessarily produces an influence upon the study of others ; and I 
recollect that through the whole of my education I never knew a boy to dis- 
tinguish himself in his own language who was not at the head of his class in the 
learned languages. 

6541. From the opportunities you have had of comparing both the instruction 
«riven in Latin, and the results from it, in England and abroad, would you say that 
the instruction given in Latin in the English Catholic colleges was generally of a 
higher character than in the Colleges on the Continent ? — Taking any number of 
pupils, the Italians will make more good scholars out of them ; but in our system 
a great number of very excellent scholars are produced, though not equal to the 
number that would come out of the same class in Italy. But I think that is 
owing not to any superiority of method, but to the facility which their own lan- 
guage gives them ; Latin is to them like a dialect of their own language. For- 
merly, and till within these few years, it has been customary in this country to 
consider Italian and German, and pursuits of that character, as extra studies, and 
the number has always been small of those that cultivated them ; but I am glad 
to see that at present in several of our colleges there is a disposition to make 
them essential portions of education. At Oscott particularly all are enabled to 
learn Italian and German, and they will probably, in course of time, expect 
ecclesiastical students to study Hebrew. At Usbaw that is the case I believe 
more extensively. German has not been introduced, but Italian has, and they 
are making preparations for introducing German also ; but Hebrew and some 
Other Oriental languages have begun to be cultivated with great success. 

6542. Would you say that the Latin education of the Catholic colleges was 
equal or superior to that of other colleges in this country ? — Decidedly. I think 
the Catholic clergy as a body, considering their number (and with the clergy 
I will join a great many laymen who have cultivated the study afterwards), 
will produce a greater number of elegant writers in Latin than are to be found 
among persons of any other religion. I know myself in that body many who need 
not fear to submit their Latin compositions to any tribunal. 

6543. Equal attention does not seem to be paid to Greek in the English 
Colleges ? — Not anciently; but at present there is decidedly a very great improve- 
ment ; that is manifest from the list of authors that used to be read a few years 
back, compared with those that are studied at present. Even since I was at the 
college an immense improvement has taken place ; but, after all, I could hardly 
say that, considering them not as universities but collegiate establishments, the 
Greek education was of an inferior character to that of similar establishments 
elsewhere. We cannot pretend to produce such Greek scholars as Cambridge 
and Oxford, which have fellowships for individuals that devote themselves for 10 
or 15 years to Greek ; but comparing them to the academies, I think that our 
Greek scholars are equal to the others. 

6544. Is much attention paid to the Physical sciences, such as Natural History, 
Botany, Mineralogy, &c. ? — There is a difference, I believe, in the different colleges 
in that respect ; but what I have observed is, that wherever I have had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with the superiors, I found them all fully alive to the im- 
portance and the necessity of cultivating those studies; and if they are not attended 
to, to the extent which might be desired, it is owing chiefly to the limited means 
which they possess of cultivating those pursuits, and to the necessity they have of 
carrying their pupils forward very quickly to the end of their course from the 
great demands upon them for clergy. In the college of Oscott there is a society 
amongst the boys themselves for the purpose of pursuing the studies of natural 
history and philosophy, in which little lectures or essays are read by the students 
themselves. 

6545* Have the students access in general to either botanical gardens or libraries, 
or to Museums in the College ? — At Prior Park there is a small botanical garden, 
which is within reach of the students, under the direction of the professor. AtOscott 
there have been no facilities for a botanical garden from the very straightened 
character of their premises ; but I have no doubt that in the new college that will 
be an important consideration. They have also destined a room in the new 
building for a complete museum, and another for a laboratory ; and they are anxious 
to collect geological and other specimens. At Ushaw there is a museum which 
contains a very complete mineralogical collection, as far as classification goes; 
there is a specimen of every species of mineral, and also a very considerable 
a pparatus for natural philosophy. 

0.31. k 2 6546. Are 
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6546. Are libraries established in these colleges for the sneoial e. i , 

— In all of them ; that of Ushaw is the largest and most valuable and; ° y . S? 
of any public institution in this kingdom. An addition of some 6 ooo s 1 
volumes, consisting of valuable and expensive and rave works was mad; 000 
three years ago by a clergyman who had devoted many years to his collertLr 
that purpose. I0a * or 

6547. Is it open to the Boys as well as to the Professors ?— In most of th 
leges the great library, as it is called, is not open to the boys ; it contains wot 
more for reference than for general use ; but each class of boys have 1 
library fitted up, with books suited to their particular age and their class of st 4 
The philosophers have their library ; the students of rhetoric and poetry k' 
another ; and there are smaller libraries for those in the lower classes F Thos ^ 
managed by the boys themselves, who are expected to contribute uponthrir 
entering their respective schools, something either in books or money for tie du 
chase of books. They have the administration of it, and consequently have a 
little pride and interest in keeping them in good order and improving them- and 
I believe it has been found that the giving that sort of municipaFadinmistration to 
each, has been fraught with very beneficial effects. 



654S. Have Collections and Museums been established as well as libraries! 
—I think not in any of those colleges ; but it would be an excellent thin* if suc h 
a system were followed throughout. ° 

6549. Would it be a desirable arrangement that every college of this descrip- 
tion should be provided with a certain number of casts from the antique, with 
drawings, plans, &c. &c. ?— Undoubtedly ; the more those are multiplied, the more 
they are before the eyes of the students, the more their taste is refined. I have 
proposed to one or two of the colleges to have tracings made in Rome or rubbums 
of a complete collection of inscriptions, Christian and Heathen, taken from & 
first corridor in the Vatican, and to have them painted as fac-similes on the walls 
of the cloisters or corridors in the colleges, and they accepted my offer ; and 
I propose when I return to Rome to procure them for them. 



6 , 55 ° • From your knowledge and experience of these objects of art, do not you 
think they could be obtained at a very small expenditure of money for every 
institution of a similar kind in the country? — Decidedly; and I can hardly con- 
ceive that if there were any funds placed at the disposal of a board for education, 
that a certain portion of them could be better disposed of than in furnishing 
every place of education with casts and sulphurs and engravings, and anything 
that can be useful. In Rome, a person of the name of Visconti makes complete 
series of medals, not only taking exact impressions of them, but giving you both 
the obverse and the reverse, in a hard composition which will not break if it falls; 
and imitates the peculiar platina of the bronze or metal which he copies, so that 
on opening the cabinet, it is almost impossible to believe that you have notthe real 
medals under your eye ; and consequently, without going to the immense expense 
of collecting a series of medals, you may have the series of the Roman families or 
the Greek cities, or of the modern medals, made up and copied, and just as good, 
for practical study, as a more valuable collection would be. The expense is 
exceedingly trifling ; I do not suppose that any one complete series comes to 

6.551. What number of medals are there in each series?— I suppose several 
hundreds ; I think the price would average 2 d. or 3 d. a piece. 

6552. Mr. Jephson.'] Would they not be better for study if they did not copy 
the defects so accurately ? — I think not, if you wish to make the young men 
acquainted with archaeology itself ; because it is very useful to accustom them to 
decypher even an obscure legend, or teach them how to judge of the age or the 
character of a medal. 



_ ^ 553 - Chairman.^ You are aware of the Collections of Sulphurs formed b) 
Paoletti ? — Y’es ; 'within the last two years a classified collection of ancient gems 
and copies from the antique has been made by Paoletti, or by another artist under 
the direction of Chevalier Kestner, the Hanoverian Ambassador, and under t ie 
guarantee of the Archaeological Society, conducted by very able Germans m 
Rome ; they have classified them, commencing with Egyptian art, then gomg 
through Etruscan, Greek, Greco-Roman, and pure Roman, choosing the es 
specimens of every class belonging to those different schools, and arranging them 
according to the history of art : so that with one of those boxes, which is not 
above a foot in depth, and which would not cost above 3 1 or 4 ^> y ou 
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conduct the students from the first rudiments of the art down to its latest 
decline. 

6554. Do you think it would be a considerable addition to classical studies to 
accompany them with the study of the history of the art? — Most undoubtedly; 

I have found practical benefits of it in my own experience. The way in which 
the events of history must be impressed upon the mind where they are connected 
with the recollection of monuments, is obvious. Millin has thrown great light 
in that manner upon early history ; and there is a very beautiful work "by 
Inghirami, illustrating Homer throughout by contemporary monuments, beginning 
with the Etruscan vases. 

6555 - Would you recommend the use of models of ancient buildings? — So 
far as it can be done ; but that is a more expensive mode of illustration. 

6556. Is not this expense attributable in great measure to the insufficient 
demand for them? — Probably, if the making of models were made a part of 
mechanical labour, you would soon have persons that would get a facility of 
copying from a pattern. 

6557. If they were offered at a reasonable rate, you think there would be a 

demand for them in public institutions? — I think there would. There is a 

splendid model now in Rome of the Coliseum restored ; it cost the architect 20 years 5 
labour. It is upon a very large scale, is a most beautiful piece of workmanship, 
and very useful for the illustration of ancient architecture. I understand that one 
of the universities has been in treaty about it; they ask as much as 1,000/. for it, 
which would hardly be too much ; it is in wood, and every capital and statue is 
perfect in it. 

6555. Are you acquainted with the mode of executing model maps and plans, so 
much in use amongst the Germans ? — Yes ; I do not see why any Board, having 
the superintendence of education, should not provide a series of works upon art 
adapted to schools ; for example, on architecture, commencing with the first ele- 
mentary principles, and carried on to its monumental applications in connection 
with the other fine arts, and with history, so as to have a work of reference 
through the whole course of classical education. 

6559. Would you recommend a more general use of chronological charts? — 
Upon the whole I am not a friend to chronological charts ; I have never been 
partial to the system of charts for several reasons. In the first place, if a boy has 
to ascertain a date or any other historical circumstance, it is a proper exercise of 
his mind to be obliged to find out where the date is to be discovered, and to 
know the author, where he is to learn it, instead of being able to discover it by 
merely looking at a chart. The effect is, that in after-life, if he want to ascer- 
tain a point of chronology, or a point of history, he runs to an Encyclopedia 
or a chart, instead of having been habituated to look into the authorities at once. 
Then I have generally found that the system of having things classified too 
mechanically, accustoms the mind to be unable to take in knowledge in any 
way but under mechanical forms. Persons that have learned a grammar by 
charts, get their ideas of the relations of the parts of the system connected 
among themselves, through the material and outward position which they have 
in the arrangement, rather than through their proper relations ; and a system of 
mental order is not so easily obtained. I have always found that it leads the 
students to a more superficial study of history. 

6560. Would you extend that observation to geographical charts ? — Certainly not 
to maps, because a map is the most natural and simple representation of a country 
that can be given. There is as much connection between the map and the country, 
as there is between a portrait and a person's appearance. Whereas in chronology 
there is no connection between a long chart, which takes up three or four yards, 
and the events themselves, except that the dates succeed each other. It is an 
object as much as' possible in all education, to excite the activity of the mind, and 
to produce the power of working for one’s self ; and therefore when all the things 
that have to be learned are put before the mind in the very order in which they are 
to be learned, so that there shall be no exercise of the powers of comparison or of 
individual research, those powers are necessarily more or less impaired. It is 
singular too, that most persons who have, in after-life, exhibited any great talent 
for research and for original discovery, in literary or historical or scientific matters, 
w ill generally be found "to have shown it when they were very young. Therefore it 
is a quality which may exist in children, and no doubt by exciting it and bringing it 
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Rev. N. Wiseman, as much into action as possible, it may be improved in any one so as to be us f I 
d-d. in after-life. e u ‘ 

6561. In what manner would you recommend that history should be studied * 

22 Marcb ,8s6. The spirit of history, I think, is more important than its facts, and if there be a~~ 
method of grouping or classifying the character of facts of an a«e so as to nT 
the student have a clear idea of the spirit which prevailed, not merely in the cou * 
of historical actions, but also in everything else connected with that ao- e , I 
it would facilitate the retention of history very much, and at the same time make'k 
a great deal more useful. This sort of study may be exemplified by the view 
which Schlegel has given of the history of literature, and by the power which he 
seems to have of bringing under one view a general collection of the writers of a 
particular period, by analyzing the spirit or the peculiar methods which they 
followed. As long as you go through history by simply giving the names of 
persons that lived, and their respective actions, you are burdening the memory and 
a great deal will be forgotten. But if, when you are giving an account, say of the 
age of Pericles, instead of stringing together partial facts, you make the student 
acquainted with that age, as an age, (and the remark would apply to the Augustan 
or any other age, for every century has its peculiar characteristic features 6 ) you 
would give as it were pictures of history rather than the chronological series' of 
events. They would be retained much more easily, would be matter for a o-reat 
deal more reflection, and would certainly influence the conduct and the moral 
feeling much more. 

6562. Does not such a study of history require rather an advanced intellect and 

a certain age? — I doubt whether it does, because it may be simplified so as to 
adapt it even to children, but there is no need of beginning the study 30 early. 
You may put little books into their hands which will make them acquainted with 
the great facts of history, and will form a sort of substitution for the more scientific 
study. But if you continue to fatigue them with the order of succession of kino-s, 
and the years in which they reigned, I think you are only neglecting finer 
faculties, by the cultivation of one to too great an extent. ° 

6563. Mr. Jcphson.'] What more can you expect from a person under educa- 
tion than a mere knowledge of a collection of facts at certain aeras ? — The habit 
of considering each period in reference to the spirit that acted upon society, 
and the general influence which that spirit had upon the history of the period, 
taken in connection with the arts and sciences. One thing I am sure would be 
beneficial in all collegiate establishments, to have occasional courses of lectures 
interesting to all, but which do not require any application on the part of the 
students, and do not interrupt them in their own particular classes. They might 
be made to attend occasional courses of lectures upon such subjects as the 
philosophy of history, the history of arts, antiquities, natural history, or any 
other pursuits which do not come immediately in their course. Of such lectures 
a great deal would be retained, and classified by the hearers among their general 
information, regarding topics upon which they were not specifically engaged, and 
I think that such a system of lectures would be found exceedingly beneficial. 

6564. Chairman .] What is the course of Theological study pursued in these 
English colleges? — The course of theology is generally more limited than it is 
abroad, on account of the great call that there is for clergy upon the respective 
colleges. 

6565- Is the course of theological education of a similar description, as^ to 
text-books and methods of study, with that pursued in the colleges at Rome:— 
Pretty nearly. They are now introducing into most of the colleges here Lieber- 
mans Theology, which is a great deal more complete and scientific than others 
formerly used. 

6566. They see no objection to the introduction of recent writers: Cer- 
tainly not. 

6567- What are tbe proportion of theological students in those Colleges ?— They 
vaiy very much. Two of the colleges I have mentioned are almost exclusively 
for ecclesiastics. The one at Ushaw, out of 120 students, has very nearly 100 
ecclesiastics. At Old Hall Green they are almost all ecclesiastical students, h 
the other two colleges a great proportion are lay scholars. Stonyhursl, m like 
manner, is 111 a great measure a lay college, but'they have now built a new and 
very handsome house far their own ecclesiastical students, separate from the college. 

6568. Is the study of Singing and Drawing generally pursued m th^e^sta- 
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blishments ’—Always as an ornamental part of education ; it would certainly be of 
^reat advantage if they could be made universal. 

5 6569. What are the endowments or other funds of these institutions ; are 
they derived from bequests, or contributions from the ecclesiastical body? — 
They are supported almost entirely by the pensions of the young men. All of them 
have some small property in land, but it would not be equal to their expenses. 

6570. Mr. Jephson .] What would be the expense of keeping a young man at 
school at one of the best of the Catholic seminaries? — The pension varies from 40/. 
to 50 1 . a year. In some that includes not only the whole of the education, but 
also clothing and school books. In others, clothing and books and other minor 
expenses are extras. In some again Italian and German are extras, but in several 
of them they are essential parts of the education. 

6571 . Chairman.] None of the masters receive any remuneration from the pupils ? 
—None from the pupils ; they have a small salary from the establishment. The 
greatest salary received by any professor in our colleges is about 30 /. a year. At 
the college of Ushaw it is considerably less. In some of the minor departments, 
where the teachers are young ecclesiastics themselves, pursuing the higher branches 
of education, they do not receive above a small gratification of $ 1 . or 10/. a year. 

6572. Is there any hostility to the introduction of recent improvements in 
education in these establishments ? — None whatever ; on the contrary, a desire to 
adopt them. 

6573. Are they confined exclusively to Catholics ? — I believe there may have 
been Protestants admitted into some of them. 

6574. Is there any positive regulation on the part of the institution excluding 
Protestants ? — I believe not. 

6575. Then their absence arises from the disinclination of Protestant parents, 
and not from any direct ^prohibition ? — Yes. Very naturally; neither party is 
inclined to make advances to the other. 

6.576. What is the great principle of moral education in these Colleges? — There 
is a very close superintendence ; but at the same time such as not in the least to 
interfere with the boys’ amusements or liberty; and speaking practically from my 
own experience, I can say that it is never of such a character as to be annoying or 
disagreeable. But in all the colleges I can say that the moral state is as healthy 
and as pure as it is possible to be in any establishment. 

6577. Does mutual good feeling exist between the boys and the teachers? 
— A most perfect good understanding and harmony. Nothing can be more 
delightful than to see the happy state in which they all seem to live together. 

6578. The Teachers seldom recur to corporal punishment? — Very rarely; 
practically it may be said to be abolished. 

6579. Would you, upon the whole, prefer a system of Colleges where the pupils 
were boarded, to colleges similar to those which you have mentioned at Rome, 
exclusively limited to day scholars ? — I think both should be combined, because 
there are some persons who would prefer the one and some the other, and I think 
there are advantages in both. 



Luna, 7 0 die Martii , 1 836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Thomas Wyse. j Sir R. Musgrave. 

M r Jephson. M r. William Smith O’Brien. 

Lord Mahon. I Mr. French. 

Mr. THOMAS WYSE, in the Chair. 

William Smith O’Brien, Esq., a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

6580. Chairman .']— YOU are acquainted with the Education institutions of 

Limerick ' Yes, generally ; into some of them I have taken the trouble of 

inquiring very minutely. . . 

6581. To what class of institutions have you principally turned*your attention ? 
—I took a good deal of trouble two or three years ago with respect to the diocesan 
or district school in Limerick, as a member of the Limerick grand jury. F01 
several years a contention has been going on between the Limerick grand jury and 
the Commissioners of Education, respecting a fund which was presented about 15 
or 16 years since, for the purpose of erecting a school-house for a diocesan school. 
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W. S. O’Brien, The amount presented by the county grand jury was 1,400/. Irish, and a sum f 
Esq. m.p. I believe, 600/. was raised by the city grand jury at the same time. A narrnf 

is >6 the fund P resented hy the §' rand J ur y was > in consequence of the failure of the 

, aici 03 . treasurer, not rendered available ; the remainder was applied in the purchase of 
about an acre of ground in a very eligible situation in the city of Limerick That 
acre of ground has remained waste since it was purchased. The money presented 
by the county grand jury was raised by instalments, and I believe the first instal- 
ment was paid about the year 1829 ; since that time it has continued in the hands 
of the county treasurer, and it has not even borne interest, by which the fund mi<dn 
have been increased, and thus have been rendered more conducive to the purposes 
for which it was granted. The grand jury of the county have refused to permit the 
treasurer to deliver the money to the Commissioners of Education (I speak, of 
course, of the Commissioners of Education, not the National Board of Education), 
except upon the stipulation that a certain number of free scholars, to be named bv 
the grand jury, shall he educated in the school. The master has declined to 
accede to this proposition, and the Board have maintained that they have not 
the power of compelling his* acceptance of it. With the view of brintnno- this 
matter to a final settlement, committees were appointed, of which I was a member 
by both grand juries, in the year 1 833. A series of resolutions were drawn up and 
agreed to by the grand jury, the principal features of which were, that the school 
should be placed under the superintendence of a local committee, named or sanc- 
tioned by the Commissioners of Education, and that a certain number of free 
scholars should be educated in the school ; it was annexed, however, as a condition 
upon which alone the treasurer should be authorized to deliver up the money in 
his hands, that a satisfactory guarantee should be given that these stipulations should 
be enforced ; and in consequence of the master’s persisting in denying the authority 
of the grand jury or of the Commissioners of Education, to compel him to submit 
to any regulations of the kind, nothing has been since done. Before I proceed, 
I must observe, that I do not wish to speak with perfect confidence as to the last 
operations that took place in the way of negociation, not having myself been an 
immediate party to them ; but the result is, that the fund still remains in the hands 
of the treasurer, useless for the present to the public, and that the land also remains 
vacant; and that great dissatisfaction exists among the clergy of the dioceses of Kil- 
laloe and Limerick, who are contributors to the permanent endowment of the district 
school, inasmuch as each clergyman in the district is compelled to paya sum annually, 
which, upon the aggregate of all the subscriptions, amounts, I believe, to about 
150/. Irish, annually. It was only the other day that I received a letter from 
a most respectable clergyman in the county of Clare, bringing the subject strongly 
under my attention as a Member of this Committee. The name of the clergyman 
to whom I allude is Mr. Adamson, and I have heard many other clergymen, even 
of the high church party, if I may so speak, equally dissatisfied with the existing 
state of things. 

6582. Was it proposed to govern this school by a Committee of Superintendence." 

- — The committees who have been appointed by the respective grand juries recom- 
mended that the administration of the school should be placed under a committee,^ 
consisting of a certain number of the principal functionaries of the place, and of 
other persons to be named by the grand juries. We understood that the Board of 
Education had acceded to the propositions contained in those resolutions, and, in 
fact, presented them to the grand jury with their sanction. When, however, it came 
to be a question as to the nomination of the committee, a Catholic gentleman on 
the grand jury suggested, that inasmuch as the fund for building the school-house 
was raised off the cess-payers at large of the county and city, most of whom were 
Catholics, it was only just that the head of the Catholic church in the district 
should be named as one of the persons on the committee of superintendence ; the 
grand jury at the moment acceded to this proposition, but w'hen the clergy of the 
Established Church of the diocese heard of this resolution, they felt a very strong 
objection to the interference of a Catholic dignitary with a school which tiey 
considered to be in its constitution especially a Protestant foundation, inasmuch as 
it was supported by annual payments by the clergy of the two dioceses. A remon 
strance was accordingly made to the grand jury by the archdeacon of the diocese, 
and the grand jury, in order to avoid any invidious determination of the question, 
agreed to leave the nomination of the committee of superintendence to the 0® 
missioners of Education. As I said before, in consequence of the reluctance 01 
the master to accede to the propositions which were made to him, and which 
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made with the full sanction of the Protestant bishop of the diocese, the object W. s. O'Brien „ 
which was desired by the grand jury has not been carried into effect. Esq. m.p. 

6.583. Are Catholic as well as Protestant pupils admitted in general into the 

Diocesan or District schools? — I believe that the general rule of the Commis- 7 March 183&. 
sioners is, that Catholics shall be admitted in all respects upon equal terms with 
Protestants ; and I am not aware that there was any objection upon that ground. 

It was to the admission of free scholars that the objection was made. 

6584. To whom was intended to be entrusted the power of admitting the free 
scholars ? — The grand jury were originally desirous to have the absolute nomina- 
tion of the free scholars vested in themselves. At the time that I was engaged, as 
a member of the committees, in the consideration of the subject, there were many 
who thought that it was not necessary to insist upon such a stipulation, and pro- 
posed that the local board of superintendence should admit the free scholars after 
examination held as to their capacity, and that the selection should be made 
entirely without reference to any other circumstance, except proficiency, and an 
incapacity to obtain education elsewhere, from being in circumstances of compara- 
tive poverty. The resolutions submitted to the grand jury recommended such a 
mode of selection, but I cannot at this moment remember whether the grand jury 
adopted that view. 

6585. What were the legal grounds upon which the Grand Jury rested their 
claim to require the admission of free scholars ? — I believe that the grounds upon 
which the grand jury made the claim were entirely disinterested ; that they consi- 
dered that inasmuch as the public at large contributed so considerable a sum 
towards the maintenance of the school, it was only just that the public should have 
a guarantee that a certain number of pupils should be admitted free of charge; so 
that the funds raised should not be employed solely for the benefit of the master. 

6586. Had they any legal ground for insisting upon that claim ? — Their, only 
legal ground was, I believe, the general opinion, that those schools were in their 
original foundation, as far as the early Acts of Parliament can be interpreted! 
intended for the purpose of promoting free education mainly ; and I may say here, 
that General Burke and Sir Aubrey De Vere, who were the principal members of 
the early committees, took considerable pains in investigating this subject iu its 
bearings upon the question of free education, and strongly insisted that such was 
the intention of the Legislature ; whereas the master refused to acknowledge any 
such condition as annexed to his original appointment. 

6587. Have any legal measures been taken by the Grand Jury to enforce that 
claim ? — No ; they never claimed the right, except through the medium of the 
Commissioners of Education. 

6588. Do you believe that the Grand Jury have any right to enforce it? — I do 
not conceive that the grand jury have any legal right to compel the admission of free 
scholars, except through the general powers possessed by the Board of Education; 
who, it was conceived, had a right to enforce what was the general intention of 
the Legislature in endowing those diocesan schools ; nor did the grand jury ever 
vlaim directly any such right. 

6589. What is the present state of the school ? — I never visited the school, and 
therefore I cannot speak from personal knowledge ; but the general impression in 
Limerick has been that it has not been available even for the ordinary education 
of persons in the more comfortable classes of life. I see, however, by the Returns 
to Parliament, that it is stated that there are about 10 or 12 pupils in the establish- 
ment, but the general impression is, that that number must include the master’s own 
children. 

6590. Is the master a man of ability ? — In respect of attainments, or I may add 
of general respectability, I have never heard any objection to his appointment. 

6591. Has he any other situation which would have a tendency to prevent his 
devoting a sufficient time to the management of the school, or to make him less 
anxious about it in a pecuniary point of view ? — He is either rector or vicar of a 
living within two or three miles of Limerick, which I have understood to be worth 
about 500 1. a year. 

6592. How long has he been a master of the school ? — A very considerable 
number of years ; l should think 20 years. 

6.593- Have you heard what number of Catholics there are iu the school ? — I am 
not able to answer that question. _ 

6594- Are there any other academical institutions of a similar description in' 

Limerick? — There are some private schools, which I believe are conducted in a 
0.31. N satisfactory 
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.ft', s. O’Brien, satisfactory manner, by gentlemen who have employed themselves in private 1 
Esq. m.p. cation ; but I rather apprehend that there is, at this moment, in the great 't f 

— — Limerick, no establishment in which children belonging to persons in the m'ddr 

7 March 1836. c ] aS ses can procure that sort of education which is most useful to them in the 

suits of life in which they would be naturally engaged. The schools which aleaT 
afford education, I believe, are exclusively devoted to the culture of the cl s ' ^ 
or the abstract mathematics; but to any one who might be desirous of a ca 
knowledge in physical or experimental science, or any department of natural nhil^ 
sophy, I apprehend there is no institution at present in existence in Limerick f °" 
which he might derive such knowledge. ’ m 

6595. What provision is made for the education of the lower classes in Lim 
rick ? — There are several large establishments for education ; the principal of 
which are two schools, containing together about 800 children, which are under the 
superintendence of a class of monks called the Brothers of the Christian doctrine - 
and from everything that I have heard and seen of the mode in which those schools 
are conducted, I have every reason to think that they have been productive of the 
most solid advantages to the humbler classes in the city. There is also another 
similar establishment, which I believe gives education to about 400 poor children 
under the superintendence of the nuns of a convent. There are several other 
schools, none, I believe, attended by such a large number of children as those I 
have already named, and most of them are in connexion with the respective 
religious sects to which those under whose auspices they are managed belong 
But with respect to the details of this description of education, I may refer fne 
Committee to the Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction. 

6596. Mr. Jephson.'] Is the education free, or is there any charge made in the 
monks’ school?— I rather apprehend that the education is free in the monks’ 
school. I may add, however, that in my opinion the provision for the education 
of the humbler classes in Limerick is by no means adequate to the wants of that 
city. 

^ 597 - Is there any institution where a more practical description of education 
may be gained by the poorer classes in Limerick than what is obtained in those 
you have mentioned r — During the last autumn a number of gentlemen connected 
with the practical occupations of life, such as architects, builders and superior 
tradesmen, formed themselves into an association for the purpose of establishing 
an academy, which they designated a National Academy, the object of which, as 
I understand it, was to give to the children of operatives and of tradesmen a 
description of instruction which might be of use to them in the practical business 
of life, carrying forward the mere education in writing and reading to something 
of a higher kind. 1 he institution is quite in its infancy, but the project was taken 
up with great eagerness. According to the last information which 1 have received, it 
appears that the annual subscriptions at present amount to 104/.; and about 50/. 
has also been subscribed by way of outfit. With the leave of the Committee, I 
will hand in the prospectus of the academy. 



Prospectus of the National Academy of Limerick. 

It has long been a source of deep regret, that a wealthy, populous and improving city, 
such as Limerick, should be so deficient in public institutions for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, particularly amongst the working classes of mechanics (a class whose educa 
non contributes materially to a perfect knowledge of the arts). . . 

It is also much to be lamented, that the apprentices and young mechanics of this city 
have no opportunity of profitably employing their leisure in the study of useful science 
leisure, which if rightly employed, cannot but have a salutary effect on their condition 
and importance as useful members of society, for there is no period at which mis-spent 
leisure is more dangerous than at the verge of manhood. 

1° remedy these deficiencies it is intended to establish an academy in our city, according 
to the following plan : and it is confidently expected the Board of National Education will 
consider such an institution a safe and proper channel for the disposal of a portion or its 
iunds, which, with the ordinary resources of the school, will enable the cornmm e ® 0 
management to effect the object which they are sanguine enough to expect will con uce 
inateually towards rendering the rising generation of mechanics an enlightened and use u 
portion of society. 

At this academy weekly evening lectures are intended, on subjects more immediately 
connected with mechanics, than which there is not a more effectual means of at'ractmg 
the young and ardent mind to tile study of useful science, and the practice ot morality, 
and of exciting that honourable emulation so productive of beneficial results. j Q 
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In the furtherance of such objects as these, the committee confidently look to the w s O'Brien 
employers and operatives, as well as to the National Board of Education, for that co- Es*q. M .p. ’ 
operation which the importance of the subject demands. 

Limerick, 26 Nov. 1S35. Mard, 1836, 

Plan. 



1. The management of the academy to be vested in a committee chosen annually by 
the members, subject to the approval of the Board of Education. No person to be eligible 
for said committee who does not pay an annual subscription of at least one guinea. 

2. The committee to be empowered to employ and dismiss all officers of the academy, 
except the senior master, who can only be dismissed by a general meeting of members ; 
to receive and dispose of the funds, and to watch over the progress and conduct of the 
academy. 

3. Rates of members’ subscriptions to be as follows, viz.: 

Masters, employers and gentlemen, from 1 1 . 1 s. to 2 1 . 2 s. per annum 
Operative mechanics ------5 — 

Subscribers’ children and apprentices, as pupils 1 - — 

Non-subscribers’ children and apprentices, ditto 2 - — 

The orphans of subscribers to be admissible gratis till the fourth year of their appren- 
ticeship. 

4. The course of instruction to be confined to reading, writing, English grammar, 
history, arithmetic, book-keeping, geometry, algebra, geography, navigation, and the use 
of the globes. Day-school hours of attendance, from eight till four in winter, and seven 
till four in summer. 



5. The night-school to include all the foregoing, together with practical geometry, 
drawing and perspective. Hours of attendance from seven till ten. 

6. One night in each week to be appropriated to lectures 011 practical mechanics, and 
such other subjects as may be considered useful and practicable, when all subscribers and 
pupils shall be admissible, and each member to have a friend’s ticket. 

7. The committee to report progress, and submit their accounts for audit at each general 
meeting of the members, and no rules to be altered without the sanction of a general 
meeting. 

John Fogarty, Secretary. 



6.598. Mr. French.'] When you said that they were educated for practical 
business, did you mean that they were educated, some of them for agriculture, and 
others for trade, and so on '? — I do not think their objects were very accurately 
defined ; but their general object was to introduce that sort of instruction ; and 
there is an institution in preparation for giving instruction in agriculture. 

6599. Chairman .] Has there been connected with the school any buildings for the 
practice of these several professions ? — Hitherto nothing has been done whatever 
in the way of building. • I believe they will be governed in respect of building very 
much by the amount of funds they are able to collect; but the impression of the 
persons interested in the institution was, that an academy of that nature, supported 
by the warm exertions of persons on the spot, deserved public encouragement, 
and that they ought to be assisted in the erection of the buildings, and in the per- 
manent maintenance of the institution, by the National Board of Education. They 
have applied, I understand, for assistance in the way of books, &c., but the 
Board has postponed any final answer to their application until after their annual 
estimate has been voted by Parliament. 

6600. Do you think that if Government were to lay out a certain sum of 
money in erecting the necessary buildings, there would be any difficulty in sup- 
porting the establishment afterwards? — With respect to all schools of this nature, 
the efficiency of a school must of course depend upon the management. At the 
same time, if the Government took proper security for the permanent maintenance 
of a good system of management, I have no apprehension whatever that the school 
would ever want pupils. 

6601. Are you aware of any funds existing in Limerick that might be made 
available to the purposes of public instruction? — There are several endowments 
for the purposes of education, with the details of which I am afraid that I cannot 
at present supply the Committee. A considerable sum was bequeathed by a 
person of the name of Leamy, in the year 1815, amounting, 1 believe, at present, 
to about 10,000/. This fund was vested in a trustee or executor to the will, and 
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w. S. O’Brien, he has placed it under the administration of a number of co-trustees, selected h- 
Esq. m.p. himself ; but hitherto it has been productive of no result conducive to thepurn ^ 

of education in Limerick, in consequence, I believe, of some dispute between dT 

7 March 1836. Court of Chancery in England and the parties claiming a right to govern th 6 
administration. I believe also that the Board of Charitable Bequests^in Dubl' 6 
have put in their claim to the control over the fund, so that at present it is' 11 
matter of litigation, and the public in Limerick have been for several years 
deprived of any benefit which would result from its being put into active operation 
At the time that I interested myself, as a member of the committees that were 
appointed to inquire into the diocesan school, I was very anxious that it should 
be taken into consideration, how far it might be possible to consolidate the funds 
belonging to the diocesan school and the Leamy bequest with any others which 
might be raised by proprietary shares, or might be derived from contributions by 
the trustees of Erasmus Smith’s charity, or even by the corporation of Limerick 
which is possessed of a very considerable, revenue. I am not quite sure whether 
the project which I had formed was one which could have been realized con- 
sistently with legal enactments ; but my idea was, that a private Act of Parliament 
might have been passed, so as to effect the consolidation of those funds, for the 
purpose of forming a provincial college in Limerick, which should afford at a 
trifling expense, to the middling classes in that district, education of the best kind- 
and I am satisfied that if such a provincial college did exist, it would be pro- 
ductive of the greatest advantage to the community ; being convinced that all 
improvement in Ireland must emanate from the middling classes of society. 1 
foresaw that an institution of this kind would probably give education to 400 or 
500 boys belonging to all classes of life. My views, however, were not taken up 
by the other members of the committee, nor by the gentlemen who represented 
the Leamy bequest, with whom I had correspondence upon the subject. In the 
meantime, the public in Limerick have to regret that, whereas there are in various 
quarters abundant legacies and endowments for providing education, of which this 
bequest and the funds of the diocesan school are examples, they have hitherto been 
productive of no benefit to the community of that district. 

6602. .Can you state the special purpose for which this money was left by Mr. 
Leamy r — I have among my papers an extract from the will, and some memoranda 
relating to the proceedings in Chancery, which I will deliver in. 

[The same was read, as follows .*] 

Order in Chancery, upon the scheme submitted for carrying into effect Leauiy’s 
Bequest, dated 5 August 1831. 

Parties : — Attorney-general at the relation of Terence Fitzgerald, Francis Fitzgerald, 
and Garrett Fitzgerald, infants, by the said Terence Fitzgerald, their unde and next friend, 
plaintiffs. 

Dorothy Elizabeth Boehm and others, defendants. 

Whereas the relator did, on the 3d August 1831, prefer his petition to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, setting forth that William Leamy, &c. made sundry bequests, and “the 
“ said testator gave and bequeathed all the restand residue of his estate and effects whatso- 
“ ever to his executors therein named, to be by them appropriated to the educating of the 
“ children of the poor in Ireland, principally those in and about the city of Limerick, or as 
“ the said executors in their better judgment should deem meet, and to give the said bequest 
“ the utmost efficacy and appointed Maurice Fitzgerald and John Taylor executors 
thereof; and died in 1815 (March) : 

By decree, made 2 December 1825, cause was referred to Mr. Farren, Master in Chancery, 
[recites here what Master was ordered to do]. Another order, dated 11 April 1820 [recites 
here what Master was to do with regard to legacies, &c.]; and Master reported l2tl, R ^ lar f 1 
1827, and certified legacies, &c. ; order thereupon. Also another order, 28 March 1827, y 
which it was referred to the Master to ascertain whether William Leamy, a natural son 0 
testator, to whom 1,000/. was bequeathed by the will; and Captain Burn, to whom 20 • 
was bequeathed, were living; and the Master made inquiry by advertisement and 0 le 
wise, and finding that William Leamy was nowhere to be heard of, reported that ti s 
legacy ought to be considered as lapsed ; but a Captain Burn having proved h ,inse 0 . 
the person to whom the money (200/.) was bequeathed by the will, it was ordered tuat 
bequest should be paid. 

The Master further certified, 11 June 1831, that relator had laid before him a scheme 
as follows, viz. : 

1. The residue of Leamy’s effects to be applied in the establishment of a scbookivU^ 
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sufficient masters, for the education of the poor of Limerick and the neighbourhood, and 
of all such other persons in Ireland as may be willing to take advantage thereof. 

2. That the said school be called “ Leamy’s Free School,” and that there be nine gover- 
nors Maurice Fitzgeraid, Edward William Fitzgerald his son, Archdeacon Maunsell, 
Kev. J. Duddle, Rev. J. Cousins, Rev. E. Hoare, Rev. C. Town ley, Edward Bernard, esq., 
Arthur Sayers, esq. 

3. Governors, in case of vacancy, to have power to elect a successor. 

4. Governors to make bye-laws and regulations, consistent with this scheme. 

5. Buildings for school, &c. to be taken on a long lease, or school tnay be built under 
and taken on a long lease; conveyance to be made to the nine governors. 

6. That the governors shall immediately inquire for such buildings, &c. 

7. That governors shall treat for land, buildings, &c. on the most reasonable terms, sub- 
ject to approbation of Court of Chancery. 

J 8. Governors to cause estimate of expense of buildings to be made, and lay same before 
Court of Chancery. 

9. Expense of providing school-house to be ascertained before number of masters 

determined. .... , , 

10. English and Irish languages, writing and arithmetic, to be taught. 

11. If funds sufficient, Latin, Greek, History, and other branches of science and litera- 
ture to be taught. Governors to have power to make arrangements to that effect. Part of 
the daily instruction to be the reading of the Scriptures in the English and Irish languages, 
without note or comment, and under such regulations as shall prevent interference with the 
peculiar tenets of the Protestant and Catholic churches. 

1 12. All grammars, &c. to be approved by governors. 

13. Governors to fix the age at which the boys shall be received into the school, and to 
which they shall be permitted to stay; holidays, hours, &c. 

14. If funds sufficient, governors may make arrangements for education ot adult poor. 

15! Qualification of masters, &c. to be postponed till school-house is built; and this 

scheme may be altered by Court of Chancery. 

Master also reported that all legacies were paid except that to William Leamy, and 
that there was then standing in name of Accountant-general of Court of Chancery, 9,722 1 . 
in the Three per Cent. Annuities. 

The Court then made an order confirming the above report of Master, with power to 
tax the costs and pay them out of the fund, and also ordered that the 1,000 /. bequeathed to 
William Learnv should be considered as part of the residue of testator’s effects. 



6603. What would you recommend as the best means of applying these funds 
beneficially ?— I conceive that if such an Act of Parliament, empowering the con- 
solidation of those funds, had been procured, a just method of administering the 
fund would have been to have enabled the parties contributing to it to take a part 
in the administration proportionate to the share of the fund contributed by each. 
Supposin'*, for instance, that upon a calculation it should appear that the lund 
contributed by the clergy should amount to one-third of the whole endowment, then 
parties representing the clergy, to the number of one-third of the council, should 
take a part in the management — that if the Leamy bequest should be one-third of 
the endowment, persons representing the trustees of that fund should in like manner 
share in the management to that extent in the council; and that the same principle 
should be adopted with respect to any amount that might be raised by the public 
at large through the means of proprietary shares. I conceive that by giving small 
annual salaries, such as are given in the Belfast institution, we should have been 
enabled to attract to Limerick men of a high order ot intelligence and education 
in every department of science; and that the very residence of such persons in the 
city would itself have a tendency to raise the whole condition of society, and to 
give to the district an improved, a more civilised, and a more intellectual 

1 6604. Mr. Jephson.} Would not that be introducing into an establishment of 
the kind materials for very great discordance ?— I think not. I think in Ireland 
we arc too much afraid of co-operating for the public advantage, lest dissension 
should arise between persons of opposite opinions in politics and religion. 1 have 
seen Catholics and Protestants, when brought together to act for the general pur- 
poses of humanity, benevolence and mental improvement, co-operate without the 
slightest intermixture of religious rancour ; and I am satisfied that the very separa- 
tion of persons of a different religion has a tendency to keep up that feeling to which 
the question refers. As an elucidation of wliat I have here said, I may mention, 
among many other instances which I could name, that in the administration ot t le 
cholera fund in Limerick, I have understood that the greatest harmony prevailed 
between persons representing the most extreme opinions : the Catholic bishop ot 
0.31. n 3 tfte 
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the diocese, persons connected with the corporation, which is of the most 
character, and dignitaries of the Protestant church. And I may als h i ^ 
another illustration, the instance of a literary and scientific institution in H • , a f 
have taken milch interest myself, in Limerick, in which, although I should • • * 

that two-thirds of the members are Catholics, there have generally been' ? la ®' ne 
three Protestant clergymen elected by ballot on the committee. J ' V0 0r 

6605. Would the arrangement you propose be voluntary, or would you l- 

it compulsory on the parties you have mentioned, the trustees of Leamy ancfth 
clergy of the diocese, to agree to such an arrangement ? — The adoption of tl 6 
project, as suggested, necessarily involved a consent on the part of the represen 6 
tatives of the Leamy fund, and also of the clergy of the diocese ; without h 
consent, of course, we could never have gone to Parliament for a private Act- A 
I rather fear that the indisposition to entertain the suggestion arose from the' 
variance of principle to which the question refers. " Ver ^ 

6606. Chairman .] Do not you think it would be right, that as the public would 
benefit materially by such an institution, the public a"lso should contribute, either 
by assessment or by fees, to such an establishment ?— I conceive that, as a General 
principle, whether in Ireland or in other parts of the empire, the Government and 
Parliament can scarcely be too liberal in the encouragement of every institution 
whether collegiate, elementary, or of a subsidiary nature, which has a tendency to 
improve the intellectual character of the people. In this point of view, I think 
that a wise government should be most anxious, where they saw anythin® like the 
germ of a desire for intellectual and moral cultivation, as has been indicated in the 
formation of the academy to which I have already alluded in Limerick as also 
in the existence of the literary and scientific institution to which I have referred 
incidentally, in the existence of a mechanics’ institution, and in regard to all other 
establishments which have a bearing upon the subject of education, to foster them 
by public encouragement. 

6607. Do you think the people would willingly contribute, either in the form of as- 
sessment or subscription, to such an institution ? — That they are willing to contribute 
in the form of subscription is evinced by the fact that they do so ; I should think 
a fortiori they would be willing to contribute by way of assessment, because assess- 
ment implies that those who are absent and unwilling shall be made to assist those 
who are present and willing; and with regard to all institutions of a public nature 
connected with what I may call the duties of society, I think the principle of con- 
tribution by voluntary subscriptions is one in its nature unjust; that in the per- 
formance of certain duties which belong to a well-regulated condition of society, it 
is not fair to allow any holder of property to claim exemption, and therefore with 
respect to educational establishments, with respect to the relief of the poor, with 
respect to medical charities and other institutions, the maintenance of which, in 
a well-regulated condition of society, ought to be considered as public duties, 

I think that the principle of voluntary contributions should be repudiated, and the 
principle of assessment substituted. With respect to provincial colleges, the 
counties in Ireland would, I have no doubt, if assisted by the Government, be wil- 
ling to lend themselves to such an assessment With respect to parochial or ele- 
mentary education, I think the principle of assessment should also be introduced, 
the administration being in each case placed in the hands of parties elected by and 
representing those who contribute to the fund. 

6608. Mr. Jephson.'] Would you consider it the duty of the State to do more 
than provide education for those classes who are, from their situation, unable to 
procure it by their own means?: — Decidedly. I consider that it is of the utmost 
iniportance to the w-ell-being of society, that there should be a well-educated, iniel- 
ligent, and moral middling class of society ; and thinking, as I said before, that all 
improvement must desceud from the middling class to the lowest class, I am of 
opinion that it is the duty of society to provide for this class the easiest possible 
access to well-regulated knowledge. 

6609. The question presumes'that this class has already the means of procuring 
education for itself, why then should the State be called upon to provide it?— The 
answer that I gave before, is an answer with respect to the facts assumed in the 
question. I have endeavoured to show, that in the thriving and commercial city ot 
Limerick, there at present exists no institution in which a knowledge of what 
I should consider, to the middling classes of life, the most important description ot 
knowledge, namely, that of a practical kind connected with physical science, 
can be obtained. I look upon it as the duty of the State to provide, in every com- 

J munity 
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munity such as Limerick, the central point of a large district, such means of edu- W. S. O’Brien, 
cation, that persons who can afford to bestow upon the education of their children Es?- M,p * 

from 4 /. to 10/. a year, should be able for that sum to secure to them the best 
education which can possibly be given in a collegiate establishment, and I believe 7 March l8s6, 
it is much easier to effect this object than is generally imagined. 

6610. Has not the demand for such a system of education as you describe had 
the effect of creating, without the intervention of the State, an establishment in some 
degree to meet that demand in Limerick ? — Hitherto it has not. How the society, 
which is called the Academy in Limerick, may hereafter be able to supply that 
want, I cannot predict ; but I should imagine that it will not be by any means 
adequate for all the purposes which I should regard as comprised within the duties 
of society. 

6611. Would you think it desirable to make education compulsory on all classes 
of the people? — I do not think in Ireland it would be necessary to render educa- 
tion compulsory by legal enactment, so ardent and so universal, as far as my ob- 
servation extends, is the thirst for education, especially amongst the poorer 
classes ; but undoubtedly, if such an anxiety did not exist, I should consider that 
measures of a compulsory kind, provided they did not in any unnecessary manner, 
or by any harsh proceeding, violate the liberty of the subject, would be perfectly 
justifiable. I may add, that I regard the establishment of a school as at least as 
much the duty of society as the establishment of a gaol. 

6612. Is not .the term “compulsion” necessarily connected to a certain degree 
with a violation of the liberty of the subject? — -Certainly ; and for one 1 should be 
reluctant to admit it as a part of our educational system, believing that it is not 
necessary ; but I regard the education of the community as a matter of such vital 
importance, that if I were driven to the choice of an alternative, I should, under 
the qualifications that I have already expressed, not regard compulsory knowledge 
as a worse evil than voluntary ignorance. 

6613. Chairman.] You have referred to other institutions at Limerick of a 
subsidiary nature, such as the Literary and Scientific institution, when was it 
established ? — The literary and scientific institution of Limerick was established, 

I think, about 27 years ago; it was taken up at the time of its first establishment 
with considerable zeal, and, as is very frequently the case in Ireland, the parties 
began upon a very expensive plan, they took a house, and purchased an expensive 
library, and a costly collection of minerals ; and I attribute its subsequent decline to 
the circumstance of adequate provision not having been made in the first instance for 
the permanent maintenance of the society in regard of funds. When the society 
began to feel embarrassment from not having measured their expenditure by their 
income, they had recourse to a division of the shares, and a considerable number 
of the original proprietors were discontented with this mode of proceeding ; but as 
this w ? as at a period long before I joined the society, I am not able to speak accu- 
rately as to the course which things took. I joined the society about three years 
ago, and at that time it was in a very languishing condition, but a few gentlemen, 
together with myself, exerted themselves with considerable zeal to restore it to 
a more vigorous condition, and the result has been successful beyond our most san- 
guine hopes. The society has been enabled to hire and furnish a comfortable house ; 
very large additions have been made to the library; and I may here mention, that 
in the selection of works we have endeavoured to choose such as would be accept- 
able to all classes of readers, so that there are works of an abstruse and of a lighter 
character. In the year 1834, it was suggested that it would be very desirable to 
have evening meetings once a week, for the purpose of familiar lectures upon dif- 
ferent branches of science, with which individual members of the institution, or 
strangers not belonging to it, might he particularly well acquainted. Many feared 
that such an experiment was not suited to the state of society in Limerick. It was 
tried, however, and it has been productive of the greatest possible gratification, not 
only to the members of the institution, but t.o their friends, and the lectures have 
been sustained with considerable zeal and vigour, and have been most numerously 
attended. Sir James Douglas, the commanding-general of the district, has set an 
example which it would be delightful to see followed elsewhere, in lending himself 
to the objects of the society, by giving, upon two or three occasions, most interesting 
descriptions of the campaigns in which he has been engaged, a part of our military 
history, than which the annals of England furnish nothing more interesting. Other 
gentlemen have lectured upon chemistry, upon architecture, upon natural philo- 
sophy, and upon other branches of science. The greatest harmony has prevailed 
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in the institution, although there is the greatest possible difference of od' ‘ 
among the members with respect to every question of politics and of religion P tu Q 
society, however, has had reason to regret, that the information which is conve H 
by lectures has not been rendered available to the public in Limerick, by a more 
perfectly organized system ; and feeling this want, the committee have made repre- 
sentations to Government, praying that they would encourage the institution by Par", 
liamentary assistance, by providing a certain number of regular courses of lectures 
every year, in the different branches of science, so as to afford to the youth 'of 
Limerick an opportunity of informing themselves in that most important description 
of knowledge, which is capable of being communicated by lectures and illustrated 
by experiment; the committee also suggested that Parliamentary encouragement 
would be well applied in supplying funds for the erection of an adequate buildup 
but as it is not yet the fashion to encourage institutions of an educational character’ 
that application has been treated as most others of a similar nature have been 
received, and was met by a direct negative. 

6613*. Have you got a Museum ? — The committee have been most anxious for 
the establishment of a museum. We have at present a mineralogical collection 
which is, I believe, a very good one ; hut from not having adequate rooms in 
the house, we have, hitherto been unable to avail ourselves of the many kind offers 
that have been made of specimens of every description, illustrating the productions 
of nature or art ; and, in fact, the universal desire of the members of the society 
to establish a museum which will be worthy of such a city as Limerick, has 
hitherto been defeated solely, as I believe, from not having a house containing the 
space adequate for such a purpose. 

6C14. Is the house rented, or was it purchased ? — The house is rented, at a rent 
of 60/. a year. 



6615. Do you not suppose that the precarious position in which the Museum 
would stand in a house merely rented would not also deter many from contributing 
to its collections ? — The universal reply, and it was a feeling in which I myself par- 
took, whenever it has been suggested that members should present objects to the 
museum, has been, that it would he useless to place them in such a repository till 
an adequate arrangement had been made for their proper exhibition and permanent 
preservation ; and the present house is not suited for this purpose. 

6C16. Do many frequent the Museum for the purposes of study? — At pre- 
sent we can scarcely be said to have a museum available for the purposes of 
study. 



6617. Mr. Jephson.~\ Does not the establishment of voluntary societies of this 
kind, and the establishment of Mechanics’ institutes by voluntary exertions, show 
that society will find out its own wants in education, and will supply itself ; and 
that though the progress of such may be slow, yet that being founded ou the wants 
of society, their advance will still be certain ? — Society discovers in its more 
advanced stages the necessity of making such arrangements as those which the 
Limerick Institution contemplates ; but the question is, whether the intellectual 
condition of society may not be advanced by many years, nay, even by a whole 
generation, if proper encouragement be afforded by those whose business it is to 
exercise a superintending and fostering care over the whole community. With 
respect to the institution in question, I have no hesitation in saying, that if courses 
of lectures had been provided in the city of Limerick, upon interesting branches of 
science, 20 years ago, the whole condition of that community would at this moment 
have been materially different from what it is at present, and that probably active 
minds, which since that time have employed themselves in political agitation, or in 
the more dangerous pursuit of vicious amusements, would have before this time 
signalized themselves in the acquisitions of science. 

6618. Chairman .] What do you consider would be the probable expense of 

a building adequate for the purposes of that institution at Limerick ?— It would 
depend very much upon whether there existed or not a provincial .college or tne 
nature which I have already contemplated. If such a college existed in Limeric ', 
I should consider the Limerick Institution as a private society, subsidiary to tne 
general purpose of intellectual cultivation, but not as an object which was of para- 
mount importance to the town. If the Limerick Institution were, by r e g u . lar 
courses of lectures, to embrace the objects which such an academical institution 
would propose to itself, a very considerable amount would be required for building, 
say 3,000/. , , 

# '6619. What 
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6619- What is the number of volumes in the Library? — There are nearly 3,000 
volumes. 

6620. Do you publish annual reports of the state of the institution r — Three 
reports have been published within the last three years. If it be the pleasure of 
the Committee, I should like to lay before them the last report, which was 
drawn up in the month of January, as it exhibits thoroughly the existing state 
of the institution, the names of the committee, the description of its organization, 
the'amount of the funds, and the number of the members. In the present paucity 
of such establishments in Ireland, it is an interesting thing to see in its germ the 
operation of tendencies of a higher character than those which we have been accus- 
tomed to witness. I have felt so strongly the disgrace in which the government of 
Ireland has been involved, by allowing a state of things to continue such as that 
which we witness, and which is illustrated by the fact that has been reported by an 
intelligent English traveller with regard to the town of Galway, in which it is said, 
that not only is there no literary institution, but not even a bookseller’s shop, 
though the town contains 33,000 inhabitants, and is the centre of a province (and 
if one exists not there, I know not where in Connaught it can be expected to exist) ; 
that I think we cannot too strongly exhibit any thing that shows a disposition on 
the part of the Irish community to support such institutions as these, when a 
nucleus is formed by the Government, or when encouragement is afforded by any 
extrinsic aid. 

6621. Is there a sufficient number of auditors at the lectures to give a fair hope 
that the Institution would flourish? — The complaint has been that the rooms, which 
are not very large, have been unable to hold the audience that were anxious to attend, 
and in some instances great inconvenience has arisen from that circumstance. 

6622. Are there many readers in the library daily? — The members of the 
society are entitled to take books to their homes, and there is a very active demand 
for books. 

6623. Do you take in newspapers in the institution? — We do take newspapers. 

I conceive that, without newspapers, the society would cease to exist in Limerick. 

I do not imagine there is, and I say it with regret, a sufficient literary taste to 
maintain such an institution without the aid of the accommodation, which the 
circumstance of being able to consult the newspapers affords to a great number of 
persons who are not deeply interested in the other objects of the institution. 

6624. Amongst those newspapers are there many literary? — We take all the 
periodicals of a literary kind. 

6625. Do they seem to be much read ? — Yes, I think so. 

6626. What class of persons generally belong to the institution r — There are 
persons of all classes connected with the institution, from the country gentlemen of 
rank and property, who think it a point of duty to encourage any effort of the kind, 
to persons of the respectable middling classes in Limerick. The bulk of the insti- 
tution, I think, consists of gentlemen connected with the professions of the church, 
the law and medicine, and there are several respectable persons in business. 
But it is a most pleasing fact, that there never arises anything in the society that 
can be offensive to the feelings of any one, although there is a great intermixture of 
ranks, and the greatest possible variance in point of creed and political party. 

6627. Is it governed by a Committee of those different classes as well as different 
sects ? — The names of the committee it will be interesting for this Committee to 
know, for the purpose of indicating the spirit that exists in a society like this, which 
is composed of what in England it is the practice to represent as very discordant 
elements. Among the committee are persons of the highest rank belonging to 
the institution ; some dignitaries of the Protestant church and Roman-catholic 
clergymen, and persons in professions. I should imagine that a considerable 
majority of the society is composed of Catholics; 

[Mr. O'Brien here handed in the Report abo'ce alluded to.] 

LIMERICK INSTITUTION. 

The Committee of the Limerick Institution, in presenting to the members at large' their 
Report for the year 1835, rejoice that they are enabled to congratulate them upon the 
highly prosperous condition of their interesting society. 

Within less than three years the income of the institution has been more than doubled; 
a . n independent house, handsomely furnished, has been exchanged for their former more 
limited apartments; a great accession of valuable books has been added to the library; 
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and at the dose of the year 1835, there remained in the hands of the 
balance of not less than 61 l. 18 s. 7 d. 1 

The following is a statement of the income and expenditure during the 



surplus 



£. s- 

- 1 16 

- 2 — 



By sale of newspapers 
One subscription for 1834 
Broken periods - - - 2 12 

Twenty-one proprietors, 813/. 

5s. 6 d. on entrance - - 68 15 

Ninety-five do. subscriptions, 

2 1 . - -190 - 

Forty-six annual subscribers, 

1/. 10s. - - - - 69 - 

Twenty-six military subscribers, 

half-yearly, 1 l. - - 26 - 



£. 360 4 4 



To Balance of accounts - 
Sundries - 
Servants’ wages 
Librarian - 
Coals and candles 
Gas - 

Rent - 

Newspapers 
Binding books - 
Periodicals 
Books 



past year: 
expenditure. 

£. s. 



d. 

2 9 14 10 
18 16 - 
9 n 8 
28 10 4 

11-6 

" lio 



To Balance in hands 



- 63 

- 60 5 1 

- - 18 - 
■ 15 2 6 

- 52 18 - 

£.298 5 9 
" 6l l8 7 

^•360 4 4 

During the last year 43 new members were added to the society. The present number 
of proprietors is 95 ; of annual subscribers, 46 ; and your committee advert with pleasure 
to the circumstance, that not less than 26 officers belonging to the regiments which have 
been quartered in Limerick, have availed themselves, during the year 1835, of the advan- 
tages of the institution. 

In the winter season of last year it was determined that one evening in each week should 
be set apart for a familiar lecture upon some branch of science, or subject of general 
interest, and your committee have found with pleasure that the experiment has been emi- 
nently successful, and has been productive of much gratification, not only to members of 
the institution, but also to their friends who have been admitted to the lectures. Your 
committee feel themselves bound to take this opportunity of offering the acknowledgments 
of the society to the gentlemen who have so kindly contributed to the amusement and 
instruction of those who have attended these evening meetings. The lectures have been 
already renewed for the present season, and will be continued weekly; and the committee 
trust that every person interested in the society will use his best endeavour to forward this 
most useful and interesting department of the objects for which it is constituted. 

Your committee are beginning to find that in consequence of the increase in the number 
of members, ana more especially of the great interest excited by the lectures, the accom- 
modation afforded in the present house is not adequate for the wants of the institution. 
They look forward, therefore, to the probability that it will hereafter become expedient to 
take a larger house, and they entertain a sanguine hope that the society will eventually 
be enabled to build an edifice which shall be worthy of the principal scientific and literary 
institution of a thriving and populous city, and which shall be adapted to the important 
and useful objects with the advancement of which its origin and its present character are 
identified. 0 

The necessity of increased accommodation in point of room is also much felt in reference 
to the purchase of philosophical instruments, and to the establishment of a museum; a 
project with regard to which great interest has been very generally expressed. In the pre- 
sent apartments of the institution it is difficult to make arrangements upon a satisfactory 
scale for the exhibition of objects, interesting as rare works of art, or productions of 
nature ; and this is the more to be lamented as several gentlemen have already expressed 
their disposition to present contributions of this kind to the institution, as soon as proper 
arrangements shall have been made for their reception and preservation. Your committee 
trust, that during- the ensuing year, they will be enabled to avail themselves of these kind 
promises, to dispose in a manner more suited for exhibition the present mineralogicaj 
cabinet, and to lay the foundation of a repository for such objects, to which each year wnl 
Jung new acquisitions, and which will assist the student in his inquiries, by affording him 
t le opportunities that a well-arranged museum supplies. 

Your committee would say, in conclusion, that although the recent progress of the 
society has been more rapid than their most sanguine expectations had contemplated, yet 
hey feel that in the very neglected condition of literary and scientific knowledge in t u= 
district of Ireland, the members of the society should consider themselves as having hereto- 
fore done little more than indicate the high and important functions which the Limerick 
institutujn is destined to assume; and should strive unceasingly to render it the medium 
diffusing throughout the community by which it is surrounded, improved tastes, vie 
enlaiged by the acquisition of sound and useful knowledge, together with all the noble 
attributes and solid advantages which belong to moral and intellectual cultivation. 

For the information of those persons into whose hands this paper may fall, and who, not 
being at present members of the institution, may desire to be made acquainted with the 
terms of admission to it, the committee think it right here to subjoin them : ^ 
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The subscription which entitles a person to become a proprietor is an annual payment of W. S. O’Brien, 
o l, with an additional payment of 3/. 3s. on entrance for the purchase of the share, which Esq. m.p. 

is transferable. Yearly subscribers also pay 2 1 . per annum, in return for which they have 

access to the library and news-room, but are not admitted to the privilege enjoyed by pro- 7 March 1836. 

prietors, of taking books to their own houses, nor are they allowed to participate in the 

management of the institution. Officers of the army, while in garrison at Limerick, are 

admitted without ballot, upon payment of 1 1 . for each half-year during which thev 

subscribe. 

Committee for the year 1836 : — Sir Aubrey De Yere, bai t. ; William Roche, esq. m.p. ; 

William Smith O’Brien, esq. m.p ; Thomas Roche, esq.; John O’Brien, esq . ; Surgeon Wilkin- 
son ; Viscount Adare ; Rev. Mr. Cussen; John Hogan, esq. ; Cornelius O'Brien, esq. ; Right 
Hon. Thomas Spring Rice, m.p. ; Doctor Brodie ; Surgeon Kane ; David Roche, esq. m.p ; 

William Monsell, esq.; Doctor Geary; Captain Sabine ; Rev. Mr. Pinkerton ; the Dean of 
Limerick ; Robert Potter, esq. ; Rev. Mr. Keating. 



6628. Do you publish reports of the meetings in the papers? — Yes, occasion- 
ally ; the newspapers are very obliging, and they sometimes give succinct notices 
of the lectures. 

6629. Do you publish papers or transactions of your institution? — We have 
not as yet arrived at so high an advance, but our ambition contemplates something 
of that kind. 

6630. Do you hold communication with the other Literary and Scientific socie- 
ties in Ireland, at Belfast, Waterford, &c.?' — I regret to say that hitherto we have 
not done so. I think it extremely unfortunate that such a communication has not 
been opened, as I am sure it would be productive of advantages, inasmuch as the 
interchange of literary men for the purpose of occasional lectures would naturally 
arise out of such meetings, and communications of the discoveries and improve- 
ments going on in particular sciences elsewhere would result also from such an 
interchange. 

6631. Would you think it a desirable arrangement that the}' should be all 
organized as much as possible upon the same system, and placed under some 
general superintendence residing in the capital, for the purpose of more rapidly 
communicating any information they might require, or for the purpose of 
receiving such information ? — I think it would be desirable that an institution 
in the capital, such as the Dublin Society, deriving aid from the public, should 
consider itself as a parent and fostering society of all institutions of a sub- 
sidiary kind ; and if Parliament or Government should give any encouragement in 
the way of money, it would be very proper then to impose regulations. But the 
sort of assistance to which we are at present disposed to look, is rather in kind than 
in money ; that lectures should be afforded, and that a house should be built. 

6632. Have you any other public libraries besides that of the institution? — 
There is a library attached to the Chamber of Commerce, which is a most respect- 
able body, comprising all the principal merchants in Limerick ; and I think the 
existence of such a library rather tends to prevent the Limerick Institution from 
being carried to as high a point of progression as would be desirable, because the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, feeling that they have a library of then- 
own, are less anxious to join the institution, and the united efforts of both societies 
would enable us to secure, to a much greater extent, all the advantages which arise 
from union for the purposes of science. 

6633. Are there any private libraries open to the public in Limerick? — 
There is no other library open to the public except that of the Mechanics' Institute. 

6634. What number of booksellers have you in Limerick? — We have seven or 
eight booksellers ; some of them very good. 

6635. Are there any other institutions of a literary kind in Limerick r — There is 
the Mechanics’ Institution. I received the other day, irom the secretary, a state- 
ment of the expenditure and receipts, and a general representation of the advantage 
that would arise from public encouragement bestowed upon that institution, which 
I will, with the leave of the Committee, lay before it. 

[Witness here handed in the annexed document] 
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Limerick Mechanics' Institute. 

ABSTRACT of Income and Expenditure from 19th January to 31st 



December 1835. 



Income. 



Expenditure. 



1835: 



January 19th : 


£. 


s. 


d. 


Cash on hands 


- 12 


8 


10 


Quarterly members (115, 


at 4*. 






per quarter) 

A quarter’s rent from the 


- 23 


— 


- 


Tem- 






perance Society - 


1 


5 


- 


From yearly subscribers - 


- 29 


17 




Donations - 


- 10 


4 


— 


For hire of books - 


- 3 


2 


6 


Total Income - 


£•79 


18 


3i 



By Cash paid for newspapers 
Librarian’s wages 
Rent - 

Limerick Herald (old debt) 
Books purchased 
Sundries - 



£. s. d. 
' 7 4 6 
" H - - 

- 10 - _ 

5 

- io i 5 n 

' l 3 17 9 



Total Expenditure - - - 6i 8 « 

Balance on hands, Jan. 1, 1836 18 io 

■£•79 18 3| 



P utrick M‘ Donnell, Secretary. 



The Mechanics’ Institution has been in existence since the year 1825, aud has 
undergone considerable mutations in point of prosperity and in regard of manage- 
ment. It can scarcely be said to be at present in a highly flourishing state, but it 
still exists, and there is the greatest anxiety among the classes to which it extends 
to give it a wider effect. There is a small library connected with it ; a room in 
which the members meet, and two or three newspapers are taken. I believe it is 
attended, of an evening, by a considerable number of the operatives, but there are 
no lecturers ; and here again I should say, that without giving perhaps money, 
which might possibly be subject to mal-administration and misappropriation, it 
would be desirable to encourage and meet any demand for lectures, or other assist- 
ance of a purely intellectual character, that might be required. 

6636. Would you recommend that the Government should found or endow 
lectureships in these institutions, as they do professorships in different Colleges? 
— I think it would be very desirable that the Board of Education, or the Dublin 
Society, should have the power of paying gentlemen who have given their minds 
to such pursuits a specific sum for delivering a course of lectures in a particular 
place, .and that it should be their business to secure the assistance of the ablest 
men in that way ; and when a society, such as the Limerick Institution, or 
even the Mechanics’ Institution in Limerick, was desirous of having a course 
of lectures, that they should meet that desire by sending down a lecturer; in 
short, that they should endeavour by every means to foster a spirit of intellectual 
cultivation. - 

6637. You would give to the National Board of Education a sort of general 
superintendence over all the Subsidiary educational establishments of the country? 
— Wherever they give assistance they ought to have control and superintendence, 
to a certain extent. In further allusion to the last question, I may say, that I 
prefer the plan of having a moving corps of lecturers to that of founding a lecture- 
ship, and fixing any one individual in it, because that lecturer naturally becomes 
old, and from being fixed to one spot his ideas are not so widely extended, and he 
does not become acquainted with the latest discoveries so well as those persons 
who are not so fixed. 

6638. Would you require annual reports from them all to the Board of Educa- 

tion ? — Certainly ; the more active the superintendence in the way of requiring 
reports, &c. the central authority can be, the better. With respect to the 
Mechanics Institution, I may add, that they have attempted, and are still very 
anxious to attempt, the establishment of a school for the education of the children 
of the mechanics, or even of the adult mechanics, but their funds have not been 
such as to enable them to maintain it. . , 

6639. Mr. Jephson.] Is there any system of mutual instruction ?— 1 u- 1 ? 1 a ^ ral . 

that there is none. Indeed, the only thing I have heard of in the way ot mutual 
instruction, by means of lectures given by" operatives themselves, has been in 1 e 
case of the Temperance Society. The members of the Temperance Society have 
met occasionally for the purpose of hearing lectures upon different branches 01 
science. 0 

6640. Have you perceived any marked change in the intellectual character 0 
the different classes of society in Limerick since the establishment of these tnswu 
tions ? — As yet there has been so little progress that there can have been but 
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change ; but I think there has been of late an altered feeling upon the subject. 
1 think that formerly the attempt to form any thing of a literary re-union was 
rather ridiculed ; whereas at present it has become the fashion, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the existence of the institution will have the effect of 
directing the minds of the young persons in Limerick to pursuits of a literary kind. 
With respect to the mechanics of Limerick, I can only speak to a very eager desire 
on the part of a great number of persons among them to have their intellectual 
condition raised. 



Lunce , 28 ° die Martii, 1836 . 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. O’Brien 
Lord Mahon 

Mr. WYSE, in the Chair. 



Sir R. Ferguson. 
Mr. French. 



Joseph Henry Jerrard, ll.d. called in ; and Examined. 

6641. Y'OU are a Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge? — Yes. 

6642. You have had frequent opportunities of judging of the existing plans of 
education, and the means by which they might be improved? — I have. 

6643. In what situations? — I was at one time a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where, having gained a scholarship, I took my degree, and read a consi- 
derable portion of the fellowship course; I afterwards passed entirely through the 
University of Cambridge, where I resided seven years, and latterly filled the office 
of classical lecturer of my college, so that I have had a full opportunity of com- 
paring the two systems of university education. In addition to this, I have for 
more than five years past been engaged in working out my own ideas of education 
as principal of Bristol College. 

6644. What is the constitution of the college at Bristol? — It was founded by a 
body of shareholders, who have elected from among themselves a council, consisting 
of about 30 persons ; these are entrusted with the power of managing the funds, 
of appointing the officers, and exercising a general control over the institution. 

6645. Into how many classes is the college divided ? — There are, in the first 
place, two departments, which we call the senior and junior departments, and 
which are kept perfectly distinct from each other. There are three classes at the 
senior department, and four at the junior. 

6646. How many professors are there? — Six regular masters and seven occa- 
sional teachers. 

' 6647. Is it supported by the shares of the shareholders, conjointly with the fees 
from the scholars, and without any assistance from Government or from the City ? 
— Yes, without any external assistance whatever ; its only permanent support is 
derived from the fees from the students ; the shares were intended, after meeting 
the necessary expenses attendant on the first starting of the college, to be applied 
to the sole purpose of building. 

6648. Have they yet erected a building, or is the building on lease? — Merely 
on lease, and for a short term, which has nearly expired ; the council are at the 
present moment taking steps towards the erection of a building. 

6649. To any extent ? — Yes. 

6650. What are the powers which the council exercise in controlling and direct- 
ing the institution? — They are not very well defined ; the financial concerns are ex- 
clusively under their care, but they have given up the entire management of the 
instruction and discipline to the principal, reserving however to themselves certain 
general powers, the limits of which are hard to be ascertained, and the opinion as 
to the extent of which seems to vary as the council varies. It is obvious, that in 
a body constituted as the council of the Bristol College is, where a third of the 
entire number goes out every year, and where the shares are transferable, there 
must always be a danger that the new council will not consider themselves as bound 
bv all the opinions, or even by the decisions of their predecessors ; and that unless 
some effectual means can he taken for guarding against such inconsistency, it must 
he extremely difficult, if not impracticable, to arrive at anything like a satisfactory 
constitution'. 
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6651. Mr. O’Brien.'] Are the third that go out re-eligible? — Yes, thev a 

6652. They are chosen from the whole body of shareholders? Yes. ^ ^ 

6653. What is the number of the shareholders ? — Between 150 and 200 

6654. What is the amount of the shares? — £. 50. each. 

6655. Are they transferable? — Yes, 

6656. What is the total capital so raised ? — If the whole number of shares w 
taken, which they are not, it would amount to 15,000/.; but, in fact 

I believe, about 1 1,000/., of which about 1,000 /. have been expended in’ f a i r ]i 
starting the college. The council, however, in order to raise, for the purpose 
erecting a building, a larger sum than they can at present command, have lately 
proposed to institute new shares of 25 /. each. 

6657. Have they obtained a private Act? — No, nothing of that kind has been 
done ; vve have had no external support whatever. 

6658. The society, then, is not incorporated? — No, it is not. 

6659. Chairtnan.) Does the council meet periodically, or only in pursuance of 
a requisition for transacting business ? — They meet regularly once a fortnight and 
have also special meetings at other times. 

6660. What are the subjects which are supposed to be chiefly under their con- 
trol ? — Chiefly matters of finance ; they are the trustees of the shareholders, and 
finance is exclusively their department; but they also discuss certain matters re- 
lating to instruction and discipline, and question the principal respecting them. 

6661. Is the attendance of the council generally numerous? — No, rather small, 
except on very important occasions. 

6662. Are the professors ex officio members of the council? — No. 

6663. They have no voice or interference whatever ? — They can make reports 
to the council (through the principal) on matters not relating to instruction or 
discipline. 

6664. Are they subject to the control of the council ? — Some time ago, a form 
of constitution was drawn up, in which the principal was recognized as the sole 
responsible officer of both departments, the other officers being responsible to him; 
so that directly the council do not, in fact, exercise control over the other pro- 
fessors ; the only one who is supposed to come in contact with them being the 
principal. 



6665. Are they paid fees by the pupils, or salaries by the council? — Fixed 
salaries by the council, 

6666. Are the salaries graduated according to the class, or according to the 
age or the period for which the individual has been in the institution ? — The fees 
at the junior department are rather lower than at the senior, and the salaries of 
some of the officers are partly dependent upon the number of students ; but not at 
all so till that number has reached a certain point, and even then only in a slight 
degree. For instance, the salary of the principal is 500 /. a year, and is not to 
increase till the number of students reaches 200, and then only 1 1 . a year upon each 
student after 200. 

6667. I s that the case with all the other professors ? — There are only two others 
whose salaries are at all contingent upon the number of students, viz. the vice- 
principal, and the head master of the junior department. I think that part of the 
system has not worked at all well ; I have frequentlv felt that an augmentation of 
the number of students increased, without adequate compensation, the labour of 
the officers, and that a diminution of that number exposed the institution to the 
risk of failure. I have known an instance of a proprietary establishment, (the 
income of which was nearly, though not quite, equal to its expenditure,) which 
would in all probability have been given up by the shareholders (no building 
having been erected), had not the officers come forward in a body, and declare 
themselves willing to carry it on for a time with diminished salaries. My stl0D => 
opinion is, that the salaries of the officers ought to be made solely dependent upon 
the number of pupils. 

6668 . Mr. O’Brien.] Attending the particular classes? — No, attending the in 

stitution generally ; except in the case of the extra professors. . 

6669. Do you mean to propose that all the fees derived in the aggregate rom 
the pupils should be carried to a general fund, and divided in certain propor iona 
among the professors? — I think the whole receipts from the students ough- to 
divided into two portions ; one part to be assigned to the officers, in the ratio 
their respective salaries, and the remainder to be retained by the council tor 
payment of the interest of the shares and the current expenses of the gg^^Vould 
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6670. Would not such an arrangement tend to diminish the zeal of the indivi- 
dual professors, and to diminish their anxiety to increase the number of their 
pupils ? — I think it would have precisely the opposite effect, because then the 
salary of each professor would be increased by every addition to the number of 
the students. 

6671. Whatever benefit in the way of finance would result from his own indivi- 
dual exertions would only be shared by him in common with the rest of the pro- 
fessors ? — The distinction I wish to make is this : there are certain regular officers 
who act together, and who in their respective departments lecture in fact the same 
classes upon different subjects. It is only these officers whose salaries, I think, 
ought to increase conjointly. With respect to the extra professors, who have sepa- 
rate independent classes, I think their incomes ought to depend entirely upon the 
number of their pupils. 

6672. You are understood to say, that a boy entering the establishment is com- 
pelled to attend to a certain course of education, in which a number of professors 
are combined in the instruction which he receives, and that in addition to such 
instruction he has an opportunity of attending lectures upon other branches of 
science ? — Yes. 

6673. Do you conceive that such an arrangement is more eligible and more 
popular than allowing a young man entering the establishment to apply himself to 
any particular branch of science, or to place himself under the instruction of any 
particular master, as is done in the Belfast Institution ? — I think there ought to be 
a certain course, which all the regular pupils should be bound to attend ; but that 
also facilities should be afforded to students, (particularly to the more advanced 
ones), for attending the occasional courses of lectures. Perhaps while they are 
very young, and before their tastes are strongly formed, or their talents have taken 
a very decided bent, it would be better to require them all to attend, what might 
be considered as the essentials of education ; but when they have reached a certain 
age, I am decidedly in favour of allowing them to make a selection. 

6674. Then in fact there are two classes of pupils ; those who belong to the 
establishment more peculiarly, and those who merely derive from it the advantage 
of occasional lectures? — Yes; but as yet we have had very few occasional 
students. 

6675. Chuirman.'] Do you approve of the system followed in some schools, of the 
teacher accompanying the pupils from the elementary to the more advanced portions 
of education, beginning with a certain number of pupils, and continuing with them, 
class after class, though each class embraced different subjects of instruction ? — 
No, I do not approve of that plan ; I have two objections to it ; one is, that I 
think it would be difficult to obtain teachers who would be capable of instructing 
in the very best manner through so many different subjects ; and in the next place, 

I think that great benefit arises from bringing the minds of the students in contact 
with the minds of a number of different teachers. I think it is very desirable that 
particular teachers should be responsible for the advancement of a class in certain 
subjects ; but that in other subjects the same class should be instructed by other 
teachers. We thus combine the responsibility of the teachers with the advantage 
derived to the students from being brought into contact with different minds. 

6676. Do not you see this advantage in such an arrangement, that it gives the 
teacher an opportunity of studying minutely the intellectual and moral powers and 
inclinations of the individual, which can scarcely be hoped for from a teacher through 
whose hands passes a succession of pupils who remain with him only one year 1 — 
I do not mean to limit the time that the class should remain under the instructions 
of one teacher to one year, but my idea is that they should be during several years 
of their course under the same teachers, being instructed by them in different sub- 
jects, and not exclusively committed to any one teacher. For instance, the students 
of our junior department are all instructed in different branches of education, and 
at different times, by all the masters of our junior department, and so with respect 
to our senior department ; I speak now of the regular masters, those who are con- 
stantly employed in teaching what we consider the essential parts of education. 

6677. Then you would combine the two principles, that one teacher should 
continue for a certain number of years with a class, conducting them through 
those departments for which he was qualified, and that in certain portions of 
science that required greater developement there sLould be extra professors, in 
order to carry on the pupils in those departments, if they wished to take advantage 
of them ? — I am of opinion that there should be professors more highly qualified 
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in particular departments, to whose care the pupil might be occasionally tra f 
without being altogether withdrawn from any of the regular teachers ^ eire ^’ 

6678. What are the defects you have observed in the working of the pron ' 
system ? — The government of it, I think, is exceedingly defective, as^ miauT' 
expected from the very constitution of the council. In the first place, the^ 

of course, men of high respectability of character and general intell'iaence b^’ 
as a body they are very imperfectly acquainted with the art of education n p* 
cularly of collegiate education, and yet they are desirous of exercising over th*' 
department a direct control. Here, then, we have a body of men under 
talcing to superintend a department of which, as a body, they must necessarily b' 
very incompetent judges. They are also a fluctuating body ; and even where indi- 
vidual members remain the same, there is no sufficient security for a permanent 
continuance of the zeal with which they may have at first taken up the cause of 
the institution ; thus their attendance is apt to become very irregular, especially 
as most of them are men actively engaged in commercial or various professional 
pursuits. Many evils arise from this cause ; for instance, one quorum will adopt 
resolutions, which may be afterwards reversed by another quorum, very few of the 
entire number being at all intimately acquainted with the laws and regulations 
which they themselves are supposed to have made. The consequence°is, that 
there is great danger of frequent collision with the principal, to whom tliev will 
at one time give authority which they will perhaps unconsciously endeavour to 
take from him at another ; and therefore, without any ill-feeling on either side, per- 
haps with the greatest friendship, mutual respect and esteem, a state of things 
will be produced unsatisfactory in itself, and extremely harassing to the principal, 
owing to the deep stake he has in the prosperity of the establishment. 

6679. Mr. O'Brien.'] In what way can such collision arise ; is it with reference 
to the course of instruction or the discipline of the school, or the manner in which 
the pupils are taken care of? — Chiefly with respect to the instruction and dis- 
cipline, perhaps more frequently with respect to discipline. Many persons who- 
know little ot the higher branches of instruction, and who may be perhaps aware 
of that circumstance, nevertheless think they understand a great deal about the- 
general management of boys, and some of them have peculiar ideas upon that 
subject, which they are desirous of seeing carried into effect ; besides which, there 
will be always found in so large a body some persons who will fancy that their own 
ideas even of instruction are superior to those upon which the officers are acting, 
and they will endeavour to press their views upon the principal; and those indi- 
viduals, by constantly attendiug the council, while others are irregular in their 
attendance, will often, at length, when a favourable opportunity presents itself, 
induce the council to adopt resolutions at variance with the system pursued by the 
principal. 

6680. Admitting that the council may not be competent judges, in regard to 
instruction, may it not be contended that in regard to the management of the pupils, 
and the general discipline of the school, and the regulation of the finances, thev 
would be at least as well qualified judges as professors ordinarily are found to her 
—-With respect to the finances, they may be as well, or perhaps better qualified, 
but with respect to discipline, I should say decidedly not ; I do not think that a man- 
is fit to undertake the management of education who has not studied discipline 
as a science, and who is not better acquainted with it than any person can be ex- 
pected to be, who has not devoted to it much and long continued attention, fo- 
the case of one who has been for some vears actually engaged in the business ot 
education, these observations apply with tenfold force. 

6681. Chairman .] Do you think that the inconveniences which you have pointed 

out could be obviated by a code of regulations, fixed on at the commencement Oi 
a school, defining explicitly the powers which the council should exercise, and the- 
powers which should be conferred on the professors ? — One would think that they 
could be so obviated, but from my own experience I have found that such expec- 
nations are illusory. Not again to dwell on the fluctuating nature of these bodies, 
and the tendency in new councils to depart from the decisions of old ones, there 
will be found in them a great reluctance to bind themselves down by very strict 
regulations, and to give up in an unqualified manner all the requisite authority 0 
the principal, even though they may retain the power of dissolving their engage 
ment with him at the end of any year. There will be sure to be in their code som. 
vagueness of expression, some loop-hole for getting out of a difficulty 7 . , 

6682. You think then, that in order to give a permanent sanction to regulations^ 
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that kind, that there should be some controlling and superintending body ?— Deci- 
dedly so. We have here the council on the one hand, and the principal on the 
other, each claiming the supreme authority in matters of education ; I think, there- 
fore, that it is absolutely necessary to introduce some common superior, by whose 
decisions both must abide. 

6683. Lord Mahon.] Would not that in some measure supersede the necessity 
of a council at all ? — Certainly, in matters of instruction and discipline. 

6684. You think, therefore, that the management might be by the principal, and 
by some central authority ? — So far, I think it might ; at the same time, I do not 
mean to give any opinion against the existence of a council, subject to the authority 
I have mentioned. 

66S5. Mr. O'Brien.'] Have we not seen in a variety of cases, where permanent 
salaries have been allotted to the masters, and where such professors have been 
subject to no regulation or control on the part of a local body,, that a system of 
lethargy has crept into the establishment by degrees, and sometimes even of abuse; 
and has not the supervision of a council rather a tendency to keep alive the pro- 
fessors to their duty? — I do think that the advantage you speak of will arise from 
the existence of councils, and that with the assistance of a controlling power the 
evils at present attendant upon the proprietory system may be avoided. 

6686. Chairman.] Do you think that could be practicable, so long as the 
council are shareholders, persons who have paid money, and who in virtue of that 
payment require a control as a quid pro quo for their contributions? — I do not 
think the council would be induced to surrender any portion of their authority to 
a third party, unless they received some equivalent for it; but if the Government 
should offer to confer upon their institution some privilege, which should exalt its 
character and extend its usefulness, on condition of their doing so, I cannot believe 
they would hesitate about acceding to the offer. 

66S7. Then you do not think that inconvenience would extend to colleges 
organized by the Government, under the superintendence of a general board, and 
administered by a local council under the control of the general board ? — Unques- 
tionably not ; but it appears to me that, in order to establish a proper government 
of proprietory institutions, the only change absolutely required is this : that the 
principal should receive his appointment from the Government, and thus be made 
independent of the council. 

6688. Lord Mahon.] You state that one great objection which you feel to the 
council is the collision between them and the principal; might not that be ob- 
viated in another manner, by making the principal very much dependent upon the 
opinion and judgment of the council ? — The effect of such a course would be, that 
the character of the institution would sink altogether, and the officers would be- 
come a very inferior set of men. I do not believe that you could get any person 
really qualified to fill the office of principal, who would consent to act completely 
under the control of a proprietory body. In an institution where so many indi- 
viduals claim more or less a right of interference, it is absolutely essential to have 
a very strong executive ; but in the case you suppose, the executive would be of 
the most feeble description possible ; there would, in fact, be no person who, on 
emergencies, could act upon his own judgment and responsibility ; but there would 
be perpetual interferences on the part of a large directing body, and hence would 
arise endless delays, wrangling and confusion. 

6689. Chairman.] Would you think the council qualified to direct the principal 
of an institution for education ? — Certainly not. 

6690. Lord Mahon.] Why should you think that a gentleman of character and 
respectability should be more unwilling to be governed by other gentlemen in his 
neighbourhood, than by other gentlemen in a central board ? — For the same reason 
that the physician of an infirmary, while he would be willingly subject to a central 
board of physicians, would not like to be directed in his professional practice by 
the governors of the infirmary ; he would have no objection whatever to their 
seeing that he attended to his duties, that he was at the infirmary a certain num- 
ber of hours in the day, and so forth ; but he would decidedly object to their 
attempting to dictate to him as to the details of his professional practice. So with 
respect to the principal of a proprietory establishment. He has no objection to a 
general surveillance over him, and to the council seeing that he does his duty ; but 
he does and always must decidedly protest against anything like dictation on the 
part of an evidently incompetent body. It is his profession, and it is not theirs. 
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They may be men well educated, some of them even hiahlv ednrat»4 . . , , 
are not educationists, as he must be. ’ lU ^ they 

6Ggi . Is not the instance you have given rather against your opinion • h 
is not the physician at an infirmary completely under the control of the ' Uecause 
cannot they dismiss him at pleasure, and have they not the control of ^° Vcra0I ’ i ’ 
ment, and do they not practically exercise the greatest influence over hTmTSf'" 
in his profession; they do with respect to his appointment, and also with resn t 
his dismissal, if serious charges are brought against him ; but they do not it l ° 
to exercise any control with respect to his management of his patients * em * )t 

6692. You stated that the council was manifestly incompetent and vet 
admit that they might be highly educated ; now, if gentlemen are highly 

are they not good judges of education in others ?— Admitting that many of th ’ 
may be highly educated, few, if any, will be at all qualified to direct education 

6693. Why ?— Because they may be themselves very well instructed and' vet 

not have studied the science of instructing others. 1 ' 

6694. Can people have obtained information without its being taught to them- 
must they not have gone through a good system themselves ?— Not necessarily ’• 
they may have gained a great deal of knowledge, and yet not have been instructed 
upon a really good system. They may have gained knowledge in spite of many 
disadvantages. Such persons are apt to be partial to the particular methods ia 
which they have been themselves instructed, and to wish to see them adopted 
Others may be desirous of forcing upon the principal certain things appearing in 
themselves reasonable enough, and yet inconsistent with other parts of his sysfem 
which in order to be effective must be uniform. The principal will of course be 
very glad to receive suggestions from the council, and to incorporate them as far 
as he can in his plan of instruction ; but he will be very unwilling to receive any- 
thing from diem in the shape of dictation. To do so, he would conceive to be 
a virtual acknowledgment that he was unfit to fill his station. 

6695. Is your opinion of those councils formed from theory or from observa- 
tion ? — From decided experience. 

6696. Mr. O'Brien.] What advantage does the shareholder receive in your 
institution as an equivalent for the sum he has subscribed ; has he the power of 
nominating pupils paying a smaller amount of fees ; or is he only rewarded by his 
participation in the general control of the establishment? — He has the privilege of 
nominating pupils, and is also entitled to interest for his shares. 

66 q 7 - What advantage has he in the power of nominating pupils ; does the 
pupil so nominated pay a less amount of fee than the other pupils ? — Yes ; at our 
senior department the regular fees for the essentials of education are 2 l/. a year, 
but for those who are nominated by shareholders only 18/. 

6698. And what amount of interest does he receive upon his share ? — An interest 
not exceeding four per cent. 

^ 99 - Chairman .] Supposing the interest should be greater than four percent.) 
that would go to the institution ? — I believe that is the intention. 

6700. Mr. 0 'Brien.~\ Do you think that those advantages, independently of 
any share in the management, would be sufficient to induce persons to come for- 
ward and subscribe their capital? — Under the circumstances already alluded to, 
V 11 they would » particularly as I do not object to a species of control, which 
shall not extend to any dictation whatever upon points of education and 
discipline. 

^701. In what manner would you define the limitation of the control on the 
pait of the council ? — To the management of the financial department, and also to 
the power of reporting the principal to the central board, in case that his neglect 
01 his duty, or some such cause, should appear to them to render such a step 
necessary. 

6702. Do you think that a proprietory could be found, giving them only that 
control, sufficiently anxious for educations contribute largely to the establishment 
ol a college ?— I have little doubt that there could, if some equivalent were gwea 
them lor surrendering the particular kind of control which they are now inclined 
to exercise ; suppose a charter were to be given them by the Government upon 
those conditions. 

Mr. O Brien.] Have you applied for a charter in the case of Bristol. 
Why not? — Some inquiries have been made upon the subject; but 
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no formal application has yet been made, as it would have been considered 
premature. 

6705. Chairman .] Suppose it was in question to establish colleges in any of the 
principal towns of this country, or of Ireland, would you recommend in preference 
that the Government should establish the college, that the town or the district 
should support the college, and that a council appointed either by the town or by 
the contributors should have the administration of its finances, and that control 
which you have just suggested oyer the principal, the Government retaining in its 
hands the appointment of the professors, and the professors’ body themselves filling 
up the vacancies, and separating that control entirely from the control of the 
council ?— I think the plan suggested, though not altogether unobjectionable, would 
probably work well. 

6706. Mr. O’Brien.'] You appear to contemplate the possession by the principal 
of a somewhat autocratical power ; do you prefer that to a senatus academicus, in 
which the corporation of professors shall act in unison together ? — I think that 
in very large institutions, in which the professors lecture advanced students 
at different hours, and are altogether independent of each other, a senatus 
acadenucus may possibly answer, though I cannot speak in this matter from expe- 
rience , but in an institution like Bristol College, where the officers are brought 
into immediate contact with each other, where they are simultaneously engaged°in 
lecturing the students, and where parents look to the institution as answerable 
during a great portion of each day for the moral conduct of their children, I am 
quite sure that any division of authority would prove impracticable; that there 
must be one responsible officer, one executive, who shall have the power of at once 
deciding all points. Great caution will of course be requisite in the appointment 
of a principal, but when once appointed the whole responsibility ou«ht devolve 
upon him. 



0707. You have stated that you would intrust to some controlling power the 
appointment of the professors ; to whom would you commit the appointment of the 
professors and the other officers of the institution ? — Judging from the feelings 
which prevail in Bristol and other places with which I am acquainted, I should be 
inclined to intrust the appointment of the professors to the council, subject, how- 
ever, to the sanction of the principal. In order to secure the zealous and hearty 
co-operation of a respectable body of gentlemen in the neighbourhood in support 
of the institution, it would be desirable to leave in their hands all the authority 
which they could beneficially exercise. 

670S. Supposing it was not a proprietory establishment, but an establishment 
founded by Government ; in such a case as that would you commit to the council 
the choosing of the professors, particularly as you have already stated, that for the 
reasons you have mentioned, they are not competent to ascertain the best courses 
of instruction ? — If the professors are recommended or sanctioned by the principal, 
I think that the argument drawn from the incompetency of the council to judge 
themselves of the qualifications of the teachers is done away ; therefore, when the 
principal is appointed by the Government, I do not see the necessity of the other 
professors being so appointed ; at the same time certain advantages would arise 
from that circumstance ; for instance, it might be the means of giving a greater 
dignity to the professorships ; and there are local circumstances in which that 
might be a more desirable object than the other object which would be gained 
by the plan I am inclined to recommend, namely, the hearty co-operation of a 
body of gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who would probably take a more lively 
interest in an institution in which they felt that they were exercising a degree of 
responsible power ; but in all cases in which a difference of opinion might exist 
between the council and the principal, it would prevent all unpleasant conse- 
quences if the Government had the power of supplying the vacancy. 

6709. Would you intrust to the body of professors collectively the selection of 
the professors in case of a vacancy, leaving, if necessary, a veto in the bauds of 
the council ? — I am inclined to give the preference to the plan which I have already 
suggested. J 

0710. The first object in the choice of a professor being that he should be well 
qualified for his situation, do not you think that the persons most competent to 
decide upon such qualifications are the professors themselves, and that they ought 
to Lave in their hands the power of the first selection, at the same time that you 
^vould leave to the council, upon the ground of individual objections to the moral 
character or other circumstances, the power of rejecting the individual ? — As the 
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principal must have a control over the other officers when appointed, it mwht b 
imprudent to give the juniors the power of forcing upon him a professor ofwhom 
he could not entirely approve; this would tend to break that unity of pl an so 
essential to the wellbeing of the institution, and to excite party feelings. 

6711. Lord Mahon.'] Would it not in some cases be very desirable, upon a 

vacancy occurring, to appoint one of the professors from a lower professorship to 
a higher one ?— Most certainly. F 

6712. Should you in that case think the person who might be promoted a <r 00 d 
person to decide upon it himself ?— Each professor must be excluded from a°vote 
in his own case. 

6713. How would you know before the election commenced whether it would 
fall upon some one of the professors, and how could you, therefore, tell whom to 
exclude ?— If any of the professors were candidates for that situation, they mio-ht 
let it be known to their brother professors. 

6714. Is there not such a case as a nolo cpiscopari honour being thrust upon a 
man, and a man shrinking from the office ? — All these are additional objections to 
the plan of election by the officers. 

671 5. Chairman .] Would you prefer this arrangement, that in case of a vacancy 
the principal or the body of professors should send up three names to the Govern- 
ment, the Government to select one of them ? — Speaking in reference to pro- 
prietory establishments in England, I am in favour of the local council beino- 
invested with as much authority as I think can be beneficially intrusted to them ; 
hut I can easily conceive, that when the state of public opinion is different from 
what it is in most of the cities in England, and where there is not so much jealousy 
of the interference of Government as there is in most parts of this country, the 
mode you propose, so far as it relates to the principal, may be the most eligible; 
hut I am opposed to any arrangement which might create division among the 
officers themselves. 

6716. Would you recommend, previous to the selection of a professor, that he 
should pass through a particular course of education, and should submit to a par- 
ticular examination? — I think it would be highly desirable that he should have 
passed through a particular course of training for his office of teacher ; I am 
quite sure that if he has not done so he must pass through it at the institution to 
which he is appointed, after his appointment has taken place, and that until he is 
trained up to the right point the institution will suffer from his want of experience. 
This will hold good, whatever may be the extent of his knowledge in other 
respects. 

6717. Then, would you consider it desirable to have, as a qualification for 
a teacher, the having passed through a normal school for collegiate as well as pri- 
mary education ? — Certainly. 

6718. You think that normal schools for academical and collegiate education 
require to be established just as much as those for elementary? — Yes. 

6719. Could you give the Committee any idea how you would conduct such an 
establishment? — When I heard of the intended appointment of a board of exa- 
miners to the metropolitan university, it appeared to me highly important that that 
board should not be occasional and fluctuating, but consist of a permanent body of 
functionaries, to whom the public might look as, under Government, the supreme 
directors of the new system of education ; but the difficulty arose of finding con- 
stant employment for them, as the examinations for degrees would occupy only 
a small portion of their time. At length, it occurred to me, that an opportunity 
here presented itself of establishing (what I had often felt to be greatly wanted) 
a normal school for superior education. As those examiners must be eminently 
qualified men in their respective departments, it appeared to me desirable that they 
should deliver courses of lectures in such an establishment upon the higher branc es 
of education, some of them teaching the science of education and others giving 
lectures of the highest kind, in their respective departments of literature an 
science. And why should not those who intend to make education their profession 
be required to pass through a certain course, and undergo a final examination 
the normal school ; and why should not a certificate of having passed that 
nation be, if not a sine qua non, at least a very great recommendation, upon ie 
presenting themselves as candidates for situations in the new colleges. 

6720. You would separate this normal school from a normal school tor e 

mentary education ? — Yes. or 

6721. Would you place it under the immediate control of Governmen » 
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attempt to establish it by public subscription ? — The normal school might be best 
placed under the immediate superintendence of a board of examiners, appointed by 

Government. 

6722. Would you require besides this previous qualification, the having passed 
a particular course of public examinations at the college, at which they are to be 
chosen previous to the appointment of a professor? — I should conceive that the 
having a certificate of qualification from a normal school would be quite sufficient, 
without an additional examination at the establishment itself; besides, there are 
many men highly qualified, who do not like to submit to such examinations. 

6723. Then you think examinations of that kind suddenly taken up are not 
always good criteria of a man’s talents ? — Not always; they can hardly be made 
a test at all of the highest quality of the intellect where it exists, original genius. 
In most cases, however, you may forma tolerably correct opinion of a man’s attain- 
ments and powers by a good examination ; but a much more satisfactory criterion 
would be, the having had those frequent and long continued opportunities of 
judging of his capabilities, which would be afforded in a normal school. 

6724. Mr. O'Brien .] Are not, in point of fact, our universities, to a certain 
extent, normal schools ; that is to say, that a person who has obtained a reputation 
of having taken high honours, carries with him an introduction to any establish- 
ment where he becomes a candidate for a professorship ? — I grant that to a certain 
extent they are so ; and that men, u’ho have gained high honours, must be consi- 
dered as in point of information qualified to fill professorships ; but this does not 
answer all the purposes of a normal school, because, although well educated them- 
selves, they have not been instructed in the science of education ; and to our 
English universities (and more especially Oxford), being regarded as normal sohools, 
even in this limited sense, there is this great objection, that many of the candidates 
for such situations will no doubt be Dissenters, who being excluded from degrees 
at both the universities, rarely avail themselves of the opportunity which Cambridge 
affords them of competing for honours. 

6725. Is not that a strong reason for allowing Dissenters to enter into fair com- 
petition for honours in the universities ? — It is so. 

6726. Chairman.'] You have stated that a person may be educated in the uni- 
versitv, and have attained great eminence, and still not be qualified for teaching ; 
do you think that evil could be obviated, and the necessity of the normal schools 
for collegiate education be superseded, by attaching to the university a faculty of 
education consisting of professorships, and the other appointments to which you 
have referred, so that a student in the university proposing to dedicate himself to 
collegiate education, would have an opportunity in the university itself of pursuing 
that branch ? — The theoretical part of the subject might be so taught, but the ob- 
jection just alluded to remains in full force. 

6727. Mr. O'Brien^] Is there not danger, when you invest the government of 
any country with the powers contemplated in the establishment of a normal school, 
acting under its directions, that the government may apply it to purposes incon- 
sistent with the free spirit of the people, or inconsistent with the constitution of the 
country ? — According to the plan I have proposed, it is only in the case of a final 
disagreement between the council and the principal that the appointment of the 
professors will devolve upon the government. It appears to me that in practice 
this would be a sufficient check upon the government, were it inclined to force 
upon the council men whose principles were not acceptable to them. 

6728. Lord Maho?i.~\ Then are the Committee to understand that one of the 
objects of the council is, that they should have a sort of political superintendence 
of the candidates, and that they should ascertain whether their political principles 
agree with their own ? — When I spoke of certain principles not acceptable to them, 

I had chiefly in my mind certain theories of education, of which they might not 
approve. I was supposing the possibility of a government being desirous of pressing 
a certain education upon the country, probably from political motives, which might 
not be liked by a body such as the council of a proprietory school ; and I wish to^ 
have the council invested in some degree with the power of preventing a system of 
education from being forced upon them, as it is upon the people in Prussia. 
While I think it of great importance that politics should not be mixed up with 
education, I wish there to be some check upon government., to prevent them from 
converting the normal schools into engines for promoting their own political views; 
because we know that principles of education may be laid down, with an ultimate 
view to politics. 
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6729. Can you give an instance of that?— For instance - suDnrw 

books on political economy were required to be read, inculcating cert ' Cett . a ‘ n 
maxims, which it might be the wish of government to introducelnto tb° P ° llticai 
I can easily conceive an objection on the part of some local councils to' 
professor of political economy who had been educated in a trovornm«.„t a 

6730. Mr. O'Brien.] Does not the case of Prussia furnish a good m°st L 

ot the influence of government being exercised in a certain direction thro a)] 
medium of the general superintendence with which it is invested nvpr th U 1 the 
tional establishments of the country ? — I think so. 6 educa ‘ 

6731. And you would consider it inconsistent with the spirit of our institnfm 
to invest the British Government with a similar control ?— To a certain e t 
At the same time, in a country where the government is so much under the coS 
of popular opinion, the danger is less than might at first appear. 

6732. Lord Mahon.] What do you mean particularly by the science of edu™ 

tion r— One very important part of it, is the power of maintaining discing 
another, is the power of communicating in the best and most intellmble manner’ 
to persons of different ages and capacities, the information which we ourselves 
possess. It is well known that many persons of the very highest talent are verv 
deficient in the art of instructing others, not only viva voce, but even in books 
Many books written by men of first-rate science are by no means well adapted foi 
general use ; and many men of the highest attainments are incapable, from want 
of experience, of communicating their knowledge effectively, even to persons of 
information and mature age, much more to boys. ^ 

6733. Do you believe that this science is to be learned in any other way than 
by practice ?— The question now proposed suggests to me an advantage which the 
normal schools would possess over professorships at the universities, which is this- 
that they would afford facilities for enabling those who were to become professors! 
actually to instruct and superintend others who were younger than themselves. 

0734. Are you aware that there is such a practice at the universities, in the case 
of young graduates taking private pupils? — Yes; for I myself, as a graduate, took 
private pupils. 0 

6 / 35 - -D° not you think that system fulfils the advantages which you look for- 
ward to from the normal schools? — Certainly not; the private tutor exercises very 
little control over his pupils, whom he meets on nearly equal terms, merely lecturing 
them for an hour each day, and seldom being at all responsible for their moral con- 
duct. -besides which, his object is rather to train them up to pass a particular 
examination, conducted on certain known and established principles, than to give 
them instruction in what he may conceive to be the best and most desirable way. 

0736.^ Chairman .] The most material part of education being the moral, and 
it requiring an extremely well qualified teachdr to conduct that department pro- 
perly, it would of course be necessary that he should obtain a competent knowledge 
and ^experience in that department ?— Undoubtedly. 

. ^ 737 - Do you think that that could be so well obtained in the university, under 
its present system, or even with the addition suggested of an educational depart- 
ment, as it could be in a normal school ? — Certainly not ; because in the university 
a number of practices have grown up, which could be avoided altogether in the 
normal school ; which latter might be constituted much more favourably, as regards 
the moral training of the students, than I conceive it possible for the’ old univer- 
sities to be. 



Mi. 0 Brien.] Your answer, however, contemplates the continuance 01 
those various arrangements in the university, which you think may impede the 
good conduct of the pupils, or their general advance in literature and science?— 
t link there are great difficulties in the way of exercising effective moral control 
over the students of universities constituted as ours are. 

T ^^ 9 - Supposing that we take an establishment, in which the pupils, as in the 
-London University, do not reside necessarily under the eye of the masters, but 
mere y attend the lectures in the establishment ; your objection would not hold 
good m such a case as that, because, in point of fact, there is but little superin- 
tendence over the moral conduct of the pupils ?— My answer applies more parti- 
cularly to institutions such as the one which I myself superintend, where the moral 
training or the pupils is a very important part of their education, and where they 
aie, during a very considerable portion of their time, under the immediate care 01 
the masters. 

6740. In the institution oe r which you preside, are the pupils entrusted to your 
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care as boarders living under your inspection at all times, or does your institution 
merely provide for young persons who rnay belong to the town, or who may live 
with their friends in the town, those facilities of education which access to lectures 
and school training at certain hours may afford?— The primary object is certainly 
to educate those of the town ; but another and important object is the providing 
of establishments for boarders. A considerable number of our students come from 
a distance ; they are lodged in boarding-houses, which are under the immediate 
direction either of officers of the college, or others who are approved of by the 
council ; and all of them are under the general superintendence of the prin- 
cipal, he being responsible for the morals and good conduct of the pupils in those 
establishments. 

6 74 V Chairman .] Would it not be more desirable to have those boarders in the 
institution itself, than to have them dispersed through the boarding-houses in the 
neighbourhood r No; I think the having a number of boarding-houses is an ad- 
vantage, for this reason : that in that case boys are not congregated together in 
large masses, and therefore their morals may be more effectually superintended. 
I conceive that great evil results from boys being thrown together in large numbers 
during those hours when they are not under the immediate eye of their masters; 
a .false law ol opinion, and a number of bad habits are sure to grow up among 
them ; these may be easily checked and controlled where thev are in small bodies^ 
and, as m families, completely brought under the influence'of the sentiments of 
their seniors. We endeavour, as much as possible, to make them regard those 
boarding-houses as their homes, in which light they obviously could not consider 
the institution, were they all to be lodged together within its walls; and they would 
lose that feeling of sympathy and confidence w’hich experience has shown me may 
exist between them and the heads of the boarding-houses, and which is attended 
with the happiest effects. 

6742. Do you find much difficulty in superintending those boarding-houses ?— 
It uncertainly a very serious charge, and occasionally a source of some anxiety. 

b/ 43 - Do not you think, under those circumstances, that it would be better to 
abandon altogether the attempt to interfere with the domestic arrangements of the 
children, when they are not immediately at school at the appointed hours for edu- 
cation ?— No ; I find a very great advantage arising from the boarding-houses, 
both in preserving morals and in maintaining discipline. Family prayers are read 
there every morning and evening, and the moral and religious improvement of the 
boarders is strictly attended to ; besides which, I can communicate freely with the 
heads of the recognized boarding-houses respecting the pupils under their care, 
and rely with confidence on their reports, and occasionally avail myself of their 
assistance in carrying into full effect certain kinds of punishments ; for instance, in 
preventing a boy while in disgrace from associating as usual with his fellow- 
students. 

6744. Lord Mcihon.'] Does your establishment comprehend various religious 
persuasions, or is it confined to one? — Students of all religious denominations are 
admitted into our establishment. 

6745- How do you provide for the religious instruction of different persuasions? 
—That was a point which presented much difficulty, and gave rise to no little con- 
troversy at the origin of our institution ; but, at length, the following arrangements 
Trere made : it was decided, that the Scriptures should be read every morning to 
all the students ; and that the Greek Testament should be a class book. It w'as 
then conceded by the Dissenters that those members of the council who belonged 
to the Church of England should form themselves into a theological Committee, and 
appoint a lecturer for the purpose of giving special religious instruction (within the 
walls of the college, but out of college hours) to the students of the established 
church. 

6746. Mr. O'Brien .] Is there any similar instruction given to the children of 
•Lussenters, or to the children of Roman-catholics ? — No. 

b 747 - Lord Makon.] Have there ever been any Roman-catholics in your esta- 
blishment ? — I think there has been but one. 

6745. Then the Dissenters receive religious instruction at home, and from their 
ministers ; and there is no religious instruction given to them in the school itself?- - 

one m their peculiar tenets. 

0749 - Does any inconvenience arise from that arrangement ? — I have not heard 
any complaints whatever on the part of Dissenters ; I have heard complaints, on 

7- of some members of the Church of England, that the system is not suf- 
o1 ’ p 4 ficientiy 
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ficiently exclusive ; but the Dissenters have always shown great forbear, 
have evinced no discontent at the advantage thus enjoyed by the memb nCe, - aca 
established church. ers ot t ‘ 1: ' 

6750. Mr. O’Brien .] On what ground do the members of the Church of F 
land complain?— A common ground of objection is, that Dissenters are not 
eluded from the professorships ; at the same time, I should observe that h'tl K ' 
the visitor, principal and vice-principal have been churchmen, and two out'of t? 
three have, during the greater part of the time, been clergymen. In the adv r*' 
ment for our present vice-principal, it was expressly stated, that a 

orders would be preferred. ° n ln 

6751. Then, it is not from any great solicitude for the religious education of 

Dissenters that they make this objection ? — I have never heard any such solicitude 
expressed. ae 

6752. Lord Mahon.] Do you ascribe this complaint to theoretical "rounds 
have those complaints resulted from any want of moral culture on the part of those 
Dissenters ?— Certainly not ; there has been no complaint of anythin" of that kind 
whatever, and I am quite sure there would be no just foundation for any such com- 
plaint. It is admitted that the Church of England lectures at the colle"e, as "iven 
by -the Rev. J. E. Bromby, are most efficient ; and some time ago, the Rev. \v D 
Conybeare, our visitor, delivered within the walls of the college a course of tiicfr 
logical lectures, which have been published, and which are fast assumin" their rank 
as a standard work, and reflect the highest honour on our institution. ° All this is 
admitted, but still a considerable party at Bristol, where there is a "reat deal of 
high church feeling, object to the college, on the ground of its constitution beintt 
not exclusively church of England. 

6753 * Mr. O'Brien.] Has any proposition been made for extending to Dis- 
senters the same advantage that is given to the Church of England, byallowin-j 
dissenting- masters to give religious instruction in the school out of school hours'; 
and if such a proposition was made, would it be likely to be adopted ? — I am not 
aware that such a proposition has been made, and if it were, I do not think that it 
would be adopted. 

6754 - It would be rejected by the council, from a disposition to maintain that 
exclusive feeling of which you have already spoken ? — By some, perhaps with that 
view ; by others, from a deference to what they know of the feelings of a large 
portion of the public in Bristol upon the subject. 

6755 - Chairman.] Supposing the council were, as their shares are transferable, 
by au y circumstance to become Dissenters instead of Church of England men; 
could not they pass a bye-law making that arrangement? — That they certainly 
might. 

6756. If, on the one side, it diminished the number of pupils of the church of 
England, would it not be likely to increase the number of pupils of the Dissenters? 

No doubt it would ; but, still I am of opinion, that the entire number would 
suffer a considerable diminution. At present, the pupils of the Church of England, 
at Bristol College, are nearly three-fourths of the. whole. 

® 757 * Supposing the council were acting, not from any pecuniary view, but 
merely as a directing body, acting upon what they considered a fair policy 7 , is notit 
very likely that if the majority of them became Dissenters they would act in that 
way ? — I have little doubt that they would in that case ; at present, a large majo- 
rity of them belong to the Established Church. 

6758. Mr. O'Brieji.] May not the effect of the religious distinction which you 
have noticed be, to deter children of Dissenters from going to the school, and par- 
ticularly children of Roman-catholics? — With some, it may probably have that 
effect. 

^ 7 59 - -^ re you aware that Roman-catholics deem religious instruction in their 
own tenets to be an essential part of education, and that they would probably 
therefore be reluctant to send their children to an establishment from which their 
religious pastor was entirely excluded ? — I have been informed that such is tue 
case. 

6760. Chairman.] In order to avoid those inconveniences, would you propose 
the establishment of a separate college for each of the different denominations or 
Christians, or do you think it more advisable that they should be congregated, an 
educated in one establishment?— I think it far more advisable that they should be 
educated in the same establishment, judging from the happy results m the pro- 
motion of Christian charity in the minds of the students, which I have seen 
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arise from this plan at Bristol ; and when I say that I do not think that our council 
would sanction the admission of dissenting teachers out of college hours, I merely 
speak in reference to the present state of feeling in Bristol, and to the unestablished 
state of the college, and the great (though decreasing) pressure from without against 
the grand principle of unqualified religious toleration, on which the college is 
founded. If the institution were once put on a firm footing by such a strengthen- 
ing measure on the part of the Government, as I have already alluded to, it seems 
likely that facilities would be afforded for the regular religious instruction of the 
children of Roman-catholics and Dissenters, probably in recognized boarding- 
houses, the heads of which might be of their respective persuasions. 

6761. Lord 3 Iahon.] Are the Committee to understand from your expression, 
of “ pressure from without,” that the principles upon which the college is founded 
are not generally acceptable to the neighbourhood ? — They are not generally 
acceptable, but are daily becoming more so, and are now approved of by a large 
portion of the members of the Established Church. Our late respected Diocesan 
(Dr. Allen), and some of the most influential of the clergy, are friendly to them ; 
and even the degree of their unpopularity at Bristol arises from peculiar local cir- 
cumstances; the feeling in the minds of many persons, with respect to the 
pre-eminence due to the Church of England in educational establishments, being in 
Bristol of the extreme kind. 

6762. Chairman.'] Can you give any idea of the financial arrangements of the 
institution ; what is the annual income, and the annual outgoings ? — I will deliver 
in a copy of the balance sheet of the institution. 

[ The same was delivered, in.] 

6763. Mr. O'Brien.] Is not the annual amount of fees required of pupils ex- 
tremely high, compared with the amount in other establishments; for instance, in 
the Belfast institution, where from four to ten guineas is considered a sum adequate 
to procure almost the best description of instruction that the establishment affords ? 
— One object of the council may possibly have been to secure pupils to the insti- 
tution of as high a class as possible. 

6764. Are you of opinion that if the admission fee was lower, the number of 
pupils would be very materially increased? — Very much increased, I have no 
doubt. 

6765. Should not you consider such a result as desirable, both for the public and 
the institution itself? — Very desirable indeed. 

6766. Supposing that the principle that was alluded to before were practically 
to be carried into effect, namely, that by local assessment, aided by public grant, 
an institution similar to yours were established in either Bristol or any other town, 
would you not think it almost a public duty that the admission fees "should be so 
regulated as to embrace within the operation of the establishment the great bulk of 
the middling classes? — Yes, I am of that opinion. The present rate of fees has 
proved in various ways a drawback to the prosperity of the institution ; for, while 
it has operated to exclude a large and very respectable portion of the middling 
classes, it has not succeeded in drawing to us the whole of that class whose feel- 
ings were chiefly consulted in the arrangement, as several persons still object to 
send their sons to our institution, on the ground that it is not aristocratic, enough. 
Under these circumstances, the idea has been suggested of establishing, in a dif- 
ferent locality, another junior department, with lower fees. 

6767. Do you think it desirable that the State should recognize, in education 
generally, the separation of the different classes of society ? — Far from it ; besides, 
I am strongly of opinion that were a charter granted to our institutiou, it would 
be placed on so much higher a footing in public estimation, that the difficulty I have 
just alluded to would no longer be seriously felt. 

6768. You have had an opportunity of seeing the operation of such distinctions 
at Cambridge ; should you say, from your experience, that the division which 
there exists with respect to fellow commoners, as to the separation at meals, and 
so forth, has a favourable effect in reference to the formation of character, in after- 
life, of the youth who are educated in those universities ? — I think it a prejudicial 
arrangement. 

,6769. Is not the tendency of such artificial distinctions to create in the 
minds of the youth a sense of superiority, which is not founded upon natural attain- 
ments or upon moral worth ? — Certainly ; and as far as my own opinion is con- 

°- 3 7 - q. cerned, 
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cerned, I am strongly impressed with the importance of diminishing as f 
practicable, all distinctions in education, but such as are founded on merit ^ &S IS 

6770. You think that the classes of society are sufficiently distinguished b 
operation of circumstances, such as superior wealth and superior rank witho I • 
creasing that distinction in early youth ? — Yes. ’ ln " 

077 1- Chairman.] Is there not a great anomaly also in the course pursued at 
Cambridge and other universities, in separating the very same pupils who * 
placed side by side during the courses of lectures and of public instruction 
many of whom in the course of their education evince themselves far superior ° 
those who occupy, in the same school, a distinct situation in consequence of the'° 
rank and property ? — A very great anomaly. Ir 

6772. Has any inconvenience arisen to the manners or habits or minds of the 

aristocratic classes from thus coming into contact with those of lower classes at the 
moments of public instruction ? — The very reverse of disadvantage ; I should sav 
the greatest advantage. ^ 

67 73. By similar reasoning, it might be supposed that in other academical insti- 
tutions this mixture of classes in public instruction w'ould be equally advan- 
tageous? — No doubt it would. 

6774. Mr. O'Brien.] You have spoken of the reluctance of the wealthier classes 
in Bristol to allow their children to associate with the children of tradesmen • 
do not you think the effect of such an admixture as has been suggested would be 
to raise the habits and feelings of the children of tradesmen, rather than to 
degrade those of the wealthier classes ? — I have no doubt of it, and such has 
been remarkably the case as far as the experiment has been tried. 

6775. What number of pupils have you in the establishment of Bristol Col- 
lege? — At present 90, and the number is increasing; we had considerably more 
than 100 about two years ago, but, owing to my being obliged to be absent for 
some time from Bristol, from ill health, the number declined ; but it is now begin- 
ning to increase again. 

6776. Is not that rather a small number for such a populous city as Bristol ? — 
Yes ; but it is necessary to lake into account the peculiar difficulties against which 
our college has had to struggle. A system of education differing in so many 
material points from that which has been adopted at the public schools, has been 
in itself a source of great prejudice and misapprehension. Besides which, owing to 
the almost crushing nature of the opposition made to us at the outset, we opened 
with only 30 pupils ; and the council did not think that they would be justified in 
recommending to the shareholders to expend their money in the erection of a 
building. The consequence has been, that we have continued up to the present 
hour in a house taken on lease, and in many respects ill adapted to our purposes. 
This has tended to lower the institution in the eyes of the public ; to create an 
apathy in the minds of many of the shareholders, who have felt that they had but 
little personal interest in its success, and to excite a general suspicion that the 
council still distrusted the success of an establishment on which they hesitated to 
advise an outlay of capital. It has also kept alive the hopes and encouraged the 
activity of our opponents, among whom are several heads of private establishments, 
who seem to have entirely misconceived the principles on which we act, and to 
have been peculiarly unfortunate as to comprehending those parts of our plan in 
which it differs from the old methods of instruction. 

6777. Chairman.] You say that the circumstance of not having a suitable 
building has produced an impression upon the mind of the public that the whole 
establishment is extremely precarious ; do you think that that observation may be 
generalized, and that it would be the usual effect in other institutions, that as long 
as there is no building provided, there would be very little interest excited in the 
institution ? — 1 have a strong conviction that such would be the case, from the 
operation of this cause at Bristol. 

6778. In any arrangement that the Government might make for an extensive 
system of collegiate education, would you consider it as one of the first objec t> 
that good and substantial buildings should be provided for carrying on the 
course of education ?— The very first ; the want of a building has, in my opi- 
nion, kept hack our institution more than all our other difficulties put together. 

6779. Mr. O'Brien.] When the building is erected, would you consider 1 
desirable to make provision either for receiving boarders, or houses for tne 
masters, or do you think it might be conducted upon the same principle 
the London University, in which merely lecture-rooms are provided, and tn 

master.'-, 
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masters, receiving a certain salary, are obliged to make arrangements for their J. H. Jamri, 
domestic convenrence elsewhere, and are at liberty to take boarders or not as 

they please !—I think that in a college, constituted as ours is, it would be 

better that, along with the lecture-rooms for the students, there should be a 28 March l8a6, 
house for the principal ; I think it would give confidence to the public if he 
were generally upon the spot, and capable of being applied to -without incon- 
venience. I found that when, during a severe illness, I was absent from Bris- 
tol, although I had provided a most able substitute, yet there was great dissa- 
tisfaction felt by the public at . the very fact of the principal’s being absent 
from the college ; and even during the period of my convalescence, when I was 
able to attend only a small part of the day (still having my duties as a lecturer 
most efficiently performed by deputy), there were great complaints of a similar 
kind ; and I know that the council are of opinion that it would be desirable 
when they build, to provide a house for the principal, as a guarantee for his’ 
being generally upon the spot. 

6780. Chairman .] Supposing that the principal were lodged in a private 
house not far distant, and there were an office at which either the secretary of 
the institution or some officer of the institution was accessible at all reasonable 
hours, would not that be deemed sufficient ?— That would answer the purpose 
to a certain degree ; but I suspect the other plan would give more satisfaction. 

I am also in favour of providing boarding-houses for the professors, it bein°' 
generally felt by parents as an additional security that their children are under 
the. immediate care of officers of the college ; I am strongly opposed to al- 
lowing the boarding establishments to provide entirely for themselves. How- 
ever such a system may answer for an institution like the London University, 
situated in the metropolis, I find that in a provincial establishment my power 
of maintaining discipline, and being answerable for the good conduct of the 
students, is greatly facilitated by knowing the persons to whose care they are 
entrusted, and being able to make regulations on the subject. 

6781. Supposing that no direct interference in the way of discipline were 
used by the masters, would not the effect be to make parents much more 
anxious about the selection of the family with whom they lodged them, and 
would not thus the same object, that of a good moral surveillance, he effected 
through other means, and perhaps through more natural means ? — In many 
cases I have no doubt it would be so ; but as the greatest circumspection is 
used in recognising our boarding-houses, parents may be sure that if they send 
their sons to any of them, their moral and religious instruction will be amply 
provided for ; and for persons unconnected with the city, it is of importance 
to know of places of that kind, to which they can fully trust their sons. If 
they pan find other places which they consider better, they are of course at 
liberty to send them there. We do not require them to he sent to our board- 
ing-houses ; hut, in fact, nearly nine-tenths of those that come from a distance 
are sent to them. 

67S2. How many hoarding-houses have you ?— We have at present three. 

0783. Near the colleger — Two very near the college; one at a moderate 
distance from it. 

6784- How many board at the same house?— At present we have not had 
more than 12 in any house. 

6785* In the erection of a future college, you say it is contemplated to have 
apartments for the principal ? — Yes. 

6786. And halls for classes and libraries ? — Yes. 

6787. What is the estimated expense of such a building?— I do not know 
that any exact estimate has yet been made ; it ife not intended to erect at first 
more than will be sufficient for our immediate purposes ; with a view, however, 
to the enlargement of the building as the college increases, and as the funds 
will admit of it ; but I do not think that, including the purchase-money for the 
ground, we shall require much less than 10,000 1. 

6788. You stated that the circumstance of there being no building has 
pve U a precarious character to the institution ; do not you think that this 
feeling is also in some degree increased by the circumstance of it being a 
proprietory establishment, depending upon shareholders who may sell out, and 
}ipon the contingent circumstance of fees ? — Yes; I do think that has had some 
mnuence. 

6789. Supposing that in the new establishments proposed to he erected by 

q 2 Government, 
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Government, a portion of the funds for the actual maintenance of the institn 
tion were to be raised by the town, would not that give a security for the per' 
manence of the institution, and thus produce that degree of interest which you 
have described as wanting in a proprietory establishment ? — Probably it might 
have that effect ; but I think also, that the erection of a building will have °ia 
some measure the same effect, because a security is afforded that the institu- 
tion will not be abandoned when there has been a considerable outlay of capital 
upon it. 

6790. But cases have been known where large buildings have been erected 
and a large portion of the capital of the shareholders has been consumed in 
the building, in consequence of which the institution has languished ever after • 
might not that be apprehended if considerable sums were first expended in 
the building, unless guarantees were given for the continuance of the neces- 
sary funds afterwards r — Although shares may be transferred, they cannot be 
withdrawn from the institution, and when the shares are once expended in the 
building, they necessarily are secured. 

6791. How would you propose to obviate the risk of precariousness in the 
support of the institution? — By making the salaries of the officers entirely 
dependent upon the receipts from the pupils ; by conferring, by means of a 
charter, such important privileges on the institution as would make the public 
feel it their interest to support it ; and by annexing to the charter such condi- 
tions in favour of the principal and professors as would induce the ablest men 
to seek- to be connected with it. 

6792. Mr. O’ .Brim.] Supposing it was thought desirable to establish in such 
an institution a professorship for the purpose of teaching a very abstract, and 
though extremely useful, not very popular science, might it not happen that 
the professor, under those circumstances, might not be sufficiently remunerated, 
the number of pupils attending his lectures being very small ; and under those 
circumstances, would it not be desirable that there should be a small stipend 
annexed to the professorship ? — I think it certainly would he desirable, but not 
necessary, because the professor of the kind spoken of would he an extra pro- 
fessor, and therefore only a small part of his time would be occupied in deli- 
vering lectures at the college ; it is not like the regular officers, nearly the 
whole of whose time is so occupied. 

6793. Suppose, for instance, there was a professor in Hebrew, or some 
very abstract part of mathematics, and that two or three guineas was the 
admission-fee to his course, it might he possible that he would not have more 
than from 10 to 20 pupils, and yet it would not be at all consistent with the 
objects of such an institution to dispense with such a professorship altogether, 
while it is obvious that the remuneration so obtained would he very inadequate 
for his labour r — No doubt that would be the case, and the objection would be 
a most formidable one where the professor might not have the opportunity 
which large cities afford of increasing his salary from other sources ; but vre 
have lecturers of the kind now spoken of, who, partly in the hope that their 
classes will increase, and partly from the credit which they gain with the 
public by being attached to such an institution as ours, are very willing to teach 
for the small remuneration they receive. With respect to lecturing in the 
most abstract parts of mathematics, we do not appoint any professors o: 
mathematics who are not capable of lecturing in the higher branches of the 
science. 

6794. Chairman.'] In the college of Bristol you combine the sciences an 

the classics ; are there separate classes for each, or are they combined in > e 
same classes ? — The classes ate completely distinct, so as to give the studen * 
an opportunity of pursuing those studies for which their talents are es 
adapted. , 

6795. At what age do the students generally enter the college 0 n ° 

admit them to the senior department before fourteen, but we admit t em 
the junior at seven or eight ; not many, however, come to us before ten, 

we do not allow them to commence the Latin grammar before ten, an 
come to us for the sole purposes of English education, though we console . ion 
kind of English, education which we afford as a most important prepa 
for their classical instruction afterwards. • t j ie 

(1796. Can you give the Committee an idea of the course pursue ^ 
college from the elementary to the highest classes ? — I have in ray hand 
© 
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sketch of the instruction in classics which is pursued at the senior department, 
and which, with the necessary modifications, is also pursued at the junior. 

[The same was delivered in, and read as follows :] 

Plan of Instruction in Classics. (Senior Department.) 

Construing — Critical Questions. 

This part of the lecture is conducted nearly on the plan which is pursued at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The students are called upon to construe and are asked questions, not only 
in the inflections of nouns and verbs and the common parts of syntax, butalso in the higher 
departments of criticism. The etymological formation and proper classification of words 
are pointed out; their primary significations are determined, and thence are deduced their 
secondary meanings and their government of other words in sentences. The connexion of 
the Greek and Latin languages with each other, and of both with English, and their com- 
parative merits in point of strength, copiousness, flexibility, harmony and philosophic 
structure, are considered ; and the several varieties of construction which occur are ex- 
plained, as far as possible, on the principles of general grammar, and illustrated by parallel 
passages. The more difficult passages are construed over by the lecturer. Thus a small 
portion of text is made the basis of extensive and accurate knowledge of the languages. 

In order to make these explanations fully intelligible to the class, all obscurity arising from 
the use of technical language is avoided ; the plainest and most familiar manner of expres- 
sion is employed; the students are encouraged to ask questions of the lecturer, and to 
state at the time any difficulties which occur to them. (The plan of asking questions on 
the part of the students prevails to a considerable extent at the college, and is found to be 
a good method of interesting them, and keeping their attention alive, as well as of giving 
them mucl) information of the exact kind which they wish for, and at the precise time 
when they desire it.) Everything which requires to be accurately copied down is exhi- 
bited on the black board. No point is passed over until the lecturer has reason to believe 
that it is fully comprehended by all present; and he takes care, at the monthly exami- 
nations, so to frame hi; questions (to which written answers are required), as to satisfy 
himself whether or not the information thus communicated is fully understood and 
retained. 

Retranslations, vivfi voce and in writing — Exercises. 

When the construing is finished, the students close their books, and the lecturer reads 
aloud the English of words and phrases which occur in the lecture, and calls upon the 
class to turn them vivd voce into the corresponding Greek or Latin. He then varies the 
English phrases at pleasure, and requires them to be properly rendered. In this manner 
a firm hold is given to the students of every new word and construction which they meet 
with, and they^are at the same time exercised in their previously acquired knowledge of 
the language. This, with the aid of the system of written retranslations, to be hereafter 
noticed, w is found to be the most effectual mode of teaching them the principles of Greek 
and Latin composition. 

Exercise books are occasionally used in the higher classes, and the senior class are re- 
quired to translate passages from English authors into Greek and Latin prose. 

History — Belles Lettres. 

But it is a leading object at the Bristol College, not only to teach the Greek and 
Latin languages critically, but also to direct attention to their important applications, as 
instruments of research, and as furnishing models of composition. 

Hence not only those points of history, geography and antiquities which bear directly 
upon the text are considered, but views are also given to the students of those wide fields 
of enquiry (particularly in connexion with moral philosophy, and the evidences of re- 
vealed religion) to which classical literature is the surest and, in some cases, the only 
means of approach. This is done in such a manner as to stimulate their curiosity, and to 
give them a distinct perception of the importance of the studies in which they are engaged; 
without, at the same time, leading them away from those details to which for the present, 
their attention must be chiefly devoted. 

Care is also taken to teach them the principles of Historic and belles lettres; to this 
end, the excellencies and defects both of particular passages and also of entire compositions 
of the classic authors are discussed by the lecturer ; who freely avails himself ot the best 
lights which have been shed upon these subjects by the critics of ancient and modern 
times. Passages are also quoted (and in some instances read aloud by the students), from 
British poets, oiators or historians, which are either written in direct imitation ot the an- 
cient classics, or lend in some way to illustrate them ; what further is done to the same 
purpose will be seen under the head of Analyses. 

Translations of the Lecture. 

All the students take notes of questions and of particular sentences, and those in the 
junior class take down translations (as literal as they can be made without sacrificing the 
English idiom) of the entire lecture. These they copy fairly veto their translation-books in 
the evenings, and next day have them looked over and carefully corrected. The advantages 
O.31. q 3 arising 
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arising from this practice are obvious ; the exact meaning of everythin tr 1 • 
is strongly impressed upon their memories at the time, and they' a re m t 1 ,lle - v rea, l 
in preparing for their examinations, wi.h a solution of every ( liffi col „ wl 3 
with m the immediate text, but have also at hand a standard of translate . y Meet 
in their future reading, not to speak of the command over their own lo” t0 l ' leui 
power of expressing themselves on paper, which they are thus contin^M* 6 ’ an ^. t * le 
Their translation-books, which they are obliged to bring with them to le l ° a ^ ac< ) u idng-. 
available for the purposes of re-translation both at their lectures and examinatio ' 6 C *' rect ^ 
^.H.-As the looking over of these translations must necessarily occimv 1 • 
apian has been adopted, which, without depriving the student of any ad . muci . time > 
means of relieving the lecturer from a great deal of mechanical labour tP’i ' S tlle 
corrects, or immediately superintends the correction of the translations of a'f llleIeclUrer 
of the head students of the class ; these three then correct, verbatim from , Say lllrce > 
translations of the three next, and so on. Each student brings up his trnnJ^- 0 '™’ l * 16 
altered, to the lecturer, who, of course, observes the mistakes at a or 1 , n " ien 

• ■ - ' a iauce, and makes such 



comments upon them as seem to be required. 



Repetition — Prosody. 



While engaged in reading a Greek or Latin poet, the students are eeneraliv nailed „„„ 
to repeat memontcr a small portion of the lecture of the preceding dav- care is I,™,, 
taken that such passages only are fixed upon for this purpose as are .listing shed 'bv 
some peculiar excellence o thought or expression ; and in order that every line which k 
thus selected may be deeply impressed upon iheir minds, and that their power of retain!,, 
as well as of commuting to memory may be duly cultivated, they are required to reMa , « 
their examinations all that they have learned in this manner during the preceding month 
Prosody is taught by rules derived from the formation and derivation of words ■ W 
constantly attending to the students' manner of reading ; by requiring them to transcribe 
(as exercises) passages of Latin or Greek prose, and to mark tfie quantity of everv 
sy liable ol each word ; and by means of repetitions, as noticed above But it is not 
thought desirable to tench more than the mere rudiments of Latin versification exceut to 
such ot them as intend to compete for classical honours at the Universities 



A nalyses — j English Composition. 

When the students have finished some definite portion of an author, such as an oration 
of -Demosthenes or a satire of Horace, they are required to write an abstract of it, dwelling 
particularly on the arguments he employs, and giving their opinion as to the conclusive 
ness of them severally, with such additional observations on his general style and mode of 
treating his subject as the remarks which they may have heard thrown out from time to 
time by the lecturer, and their own reading and reflection, may supply. 

The best of these analyses are read aloud by the students, and commented on by the 
lecturer, who is naturally led, in the course of his observations upon them, to enter 
pretty fully into the principles ot English composition. They are also read at the examin- 
ations, and are found, to answer in a high degree the important purposes for which they 
aie intended, that of strongly, directing the attention of the students to the subject-matter 
of what they read, and that of teaching them to write their own language. 

The more advanced students are required to produce English compositions, either in 

prose 01 verse, on subjects and to the best of these, prizes and cer- 

incates or honour are given. Similar rewards are also conferred on those who excel in 
translating into English verse the most striking passages of the classic poets they are 
reading. But while great pains are taken to imbue their minds with the spirit, and to 
teach them exactly to appreciale the beauties of these great originals, the plan is rather to 
encourage than to force poetic talent. 0 

^797- Mr. O Brien .' ] Do you attach much importance to natural philosophy 
and experimental science ? — Very great importance ; in fact, all the students 
m our junior department are instructed in zoology and the kindred branchss 
ot science, and about two-thirds of them in natural philosophy also. 

6798. Chairman.'] At what age do they begin those studies ? — We find that 
even under 10 years of age the students are decidedly interested in natural 
history ; that, in fact, from the very earliest age at which they come to us, they 
appear to take great pleasure in that study. 

t>799- -^d in every description of natural science which appeals to the 
senses ? — Yes. 

GSoo. Have you formed any views with respect to the period of life that 
appears best suited for instructing youth in the particular branches of science ; 
or instance, m regard to physical science, that a particular age is desirable ; and 
with reference to the acquisition of modern languages, a particular age is de- 
smable ; and with respect to the culture of the classics, another period of life; 
and with respect to mathematics ?— My experience has certainly furnishecme 
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Mth materials for arming in my own mind at a tolerably definite conclusion 
upon some of those points, although' on so wide a subject I would be understood 
as by no means speaking dogmatically ; and first, with respect to languages, we 
know that from the very earliest period of life the minds of children are exer- 
cised in acquiring language, and that in doing so, they display a facility which 
is quite unequalled in after-life. It seems desirable that this power, which 
exists in so high a degree in infancy, should not be allowed to slumber, so as soon, 
in a great degree, to be lost, and therefore as soon as they have tolerably mastered 
their mother tongue, I would have them taught some language besides their 
own ; but it should be a modern language, which they should be taught at first, 
in the same way as they learn their own, that is to say, viva voce, and by hearing 
it spoken ; they then would understand the advantage of what they were learn- 
ing, and take a lively interest in it ; they would be told, for instance, that their 
teacher was a Frenchman, they would hear him speak French, they would feel 
a curiosity to hear his French explained in English, and they would feel the 
advantage of understanding what he might say. I would also have them taught at 
a very early age, while their organs of speech are most flexible, some of the most 
difficult pronunciations in German and other modern languages, and thus they 
would be able to master with ease and pleasure all those varieties and difficulties 
of pronunciation, which to adults are the great obstacle to the thorough acqui- 
sition of those languages in after-life. I therefore am disposed fully to give 
way to the general argument which is used, with respect to instructing children 
early in languages, but at the same time, I am strongly opposed to what I con- 
ceive to be a most false application of a true principle, namely, making children 
learn Latin, at a very early period of life, particularly in the way in which it is 
ordinarily taught, (not viva voce, but) through the medium of technical gram- 
mar. This, instead of naturally and healthfully exercising the verbal memory of 
a child, tends to overload it with a weight of barbarous terms, all explanations 
of which imply a power of abstraction quite beyond his years. I have known 
several very intelligent boys, who have commenced Latin at seven years of age, 
and who made scarcely any progress for the first two or three years, having had 
for a long time scarcely any conception of what they were about ; and many 
persons who have proved themselves to be possessed of great abilities have in- 
formed me that they looked back actually with horror at the intellectual drudgery 
of their early school-boy days ; and that they imbibed at that time a disgust 
of all knowledge, which they afterwards found it very hard to get over, in con- 
sequence of being forced to work at what they could not comprehend. An 
eminent philosopher, who, even before he went to school, had displayed a 
remarkable, turn for observing natural objects, and for inquiring into the causes 
of what he observed, has frequently told me in what a bewildered state of mind, 
at seven years of age, he wandered up and down the cases of the (so called) 
Latin article, striving in vain to find out what “ was meant by,” and “ what was 
tile use of” nominative Me, licec, hoc; genitive hijiis , hnjiis, liujus, &c., and how 
sadly he feels that his faculties were benumbed, and no doubt permanently 
injured, by the Procrustean process to which they were subjected, not to mention 
the stores of natural knowledge which would have been most delightful to him 
at the time, and most valuable in after-life, from which he was for many years 
hopelessly cut off. But my experience at Bristol College has convinced me, that 
even looking no further than to the mere acquisition of the learned languages, 
that object may be best attained by deferring the commencement of them till at 
least 10 years of age. Such of my pupils as had not begun till then, have 
almost uniformly overtaken, or even passed, at 14 or 15, those who had started 
at seven ; nor have I in any instances had reason to suspect that they would 
have made better progress had they begun earlier, and this is no more than 
might be expected. For at 10, we can call into play some of the higher facul- 
ties of their minds, and awaken in them a vivid interest in the study of the 
Latin language, because we can instruct them in it from the first upon rational 
principles, not communicating to them any information upon the. subject winch 
they do not comprehend, and availing ourselves of their knowledge of English as 
a most powerful means of helping them forward in Latin. I must also say, that 
m fixing upon 10 as the earliest age at which they can commence with us, I am by 
fto means convinced in my own mind that it is best for them to begin so young, 
out I have drawn the line there, in order to meet, as far as I could, the popular 
prejudice upon this subject. Judging from several instances which have come 
0.31. Q 4 under 
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under my observation, I am strongly inclined to believe that 12 or even 11 
would be a better period for commencing Latin. But in either of these ca« * 
I should think it highly important that a modern language should have be ^ 
previously learnt, and also a vocabulary of those Latin and Greek words from 
which either common English words or scientific terms are derived. This t 
students educated on the plan I adopt, would not be a dry and lifeless task • ’ on 
the contrary, they would feel pleasure in getting a firm hold of the names of 
those various natural objects with which at lectures they are made familiar • 
and also in finding that after committing to memory a comparatively small 
number of roots, they could soon, by compounding or analysing, make them- 
selves masters of the almost countless multitude of hard names to which science 
gives birth. We have had one very strong instance at Bristol College (and my 
previous experience had furnished me with more than one similar instance,) of 
a student’s having in a very short time acquired a good knowledge of' the 
learned languages, although he did not open a Greek or Latin grammar till he 
was 16 years of age. When his friends brought him to the college, they said 
thej r supposed it was much too late for him to think of commencing Latin. I 
asked if he had a strong wish to do so ; they replied in the affirmative, addin* 
that under many disadvantages he had evinced a strong desire to improve his 
mind. My answer was, “ That is quite sufficient ; I have no doubt that he will 
make good progress ; it is quite a mistake to suppose that it is too late for him 
to begin.” As his wish was to learn Greek as well as Latin, I did not think it 
very material which he commenced first, and I fixed upon the former, not 
having previously had an opportunity of teaching it before Latin. I found that 
he had received very little instruction, having been for some time engaged in 
learning a trade ; he had read several English books during his leisure hours, 
but had not been regularly taught English grammar, so that I had to com- 
mence with him almost ab ovo. I remember that, as a first lecture, I addressed 
him nearly in this way : “ You must have observed that in speaking of things, 
such as a house or a stone, we have to speak of the relations existing between 
them and other things ; saying, for instance, of a house, to a house, from 
houses, with houses.” I then said the Greeks were men like ourselves ; their 
language was formed upon principles similar to ours ; they therefore had to 
express relations of the same kind, but instead of denoting them by separate 
words, placed before the names of things (or nouns), they expressed them by 
varying the terminations of the nouns, as we do in the formation of the pos- 
sessive cases of the substantives, and in pronouns. I then informed him that 
the mode according to which the terminations were mostly varied in Greek 
was called the third (or fifth) declension, for examples of which I referred him 
to his grammar, making him write them out, as also several other examples 
with which I furnished him ; of course I fully explained to him every technical 
word which I found it necessary to employ. Thus from the very first I endea- 
voured to present things to his mind in the most familiar manner, breaking 
down all the difficulties to the utmost of my power, and basing, as far as pos- 
sible, my instruction in the learned languages upon his previously-acquired 
knowledge of the English language ; and I took advantage of what he knew, in 
leading him on to what he did not know. After teaching him all the declen- 
sions, I made him deduce the declensions of adjectives from those of substan- 
tives, and then decline adjectives along with substantives, so as to become 
accustomed as a matter of course to their agreement in cases, genders an 
numbers. Some time afterwards, when he commenced Latin, I pointed out to 
him the strong analogies existing between the Greek and Latin declensions, 
and was able to lead him at once to a knowledge of a very large number of t e 
supines and past participles of the irregular verbs, by directing his attention 
to the English substantives derived from them. But to return to his progress 
in Greek. In about a month, when he was acquainted with the declensions 
and regular conjugations, after having from time to time exercised him in sno 
Greek sentences exactly suited to the degree of his knowledge, I put him mt 
an easy author, making him re-translate as well as translate every vrora a 
sentence, gradually giving him rules of syntax as they became necessary, a 
afterwards referring him to a good grammar for a more formal statement 
them, and requiring him to copy them into a book which he had for tha P 
pose, and to commit them to memory ; obliging him also to register ttie m 
important words which occurred, with their secondary meanings re g^ ve £ 
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derived from their primary ones. In teaching him syntax, I commenced in 
tliis way : “We do not say in English, 4 him sees I,’ and the Greeks did not 
gay so ; but said (in the words of their language) ‘ I see him ” and these and 
other similar phrases I required him to turn into Greek. Proceeding in tliis 2 
manner, I was able to show him that in the great majority of instances the 
principles of Greek accorded with those of English syntax, so that they appeared 
quite natural instead of strange to him ; the only points on which it was neces- 
sary to dwell being not the resemblances, but the seeming differences in principle 
which existed between the two languages. Nor did even these detain him 
long ; for, by an accurate analysis of the meaning of words and the nature of 
constructions, I was able to show him that such discrepancies were, with but 
few exceptions, only apparent. In fact, on my mentioning to him the exact 
signification of a word, he almost always succeeded (both in Greek and in 
Latin) in anticipating the case which it must necessarily govern, the precise 
force of each case having been previously explained to him. I was also able 
(and here, his age told greatly in his favour) to put him very soon in possession 
of several critical rules, which are by most teachers reserved for very advanced 
students, but which wonderfully facilitated his progress, being, in truth, the 
master-keys to the most intricate and puzzling constructions. In short, not to 
enter into further particulars, I found that the difficulties both of the etymo- 
logical and of the syntactical parts of the grammar w r ere capable of being 
reduced to a degree that I had no conception of whatever before I made the 
experiment, and I was more then ever impressed with the conviction of the 
prodigious saving of time which might be effected in the early stages of the clas- 
sical education of boys, and that too without any great labour on the part of 
properly-qualified teachers. The student in question had so much to do on 
paper, that but little of my time was occupied with him. I taught him only 
in the intervals between my regular lectures, and certainly during not more 
than half an hour a day ; yet in about six months he was able to join boys who 
had been four years at Latin and Greek, and in a year and a half he passed a 
very good examination in the Germania of Tacitus, and half of the Antigone 
of Sophocles ; and a distinguished Oxonian, a stranger to me, who examined 
him shortly afterwards on the latter subject, expressed himself particularly 
struck with the critical soundness of his knowledge. This youth had great 
application and good abilities, but was not possessed of what I should call ex- 
traordinary talents ; so that his progress always appeared to me to furnish 
a striking commentary on the observation of "Milton, that “ we do amiss in 
spending seven or eight years in scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek, as might be learnt otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.” 

I may add, that he all along devoted a good deal of his attention to mathe- 
matics, in which he read, while at the college, as high as the differential and 
integral calculus. And yet, four years and a half from the tune that he first 
opened his Greek Grammar, a private pupil of his, who had been reading clas- 
sics with him for some time, entered with tolerable credit at one of our 
universities. 

6801. Mr. O'Brieni] Supposing you had adopted the system of setting that 
young man to learn Latin and Greek by means of the grammar and dictionary, 
do not you think that study would have been to him most repulsive, and that 
it would have had very different results ?- I have no doubt of it whatever. 

6802. Does not the interesting illustration you have just given prove most 
clearly the necessity of establishing some means of instruction in the science 
of teaching ? — I think it does ; and it is partly with that new that I have dwelt 
upon it so much at length, as also in order to illustrate our general method of 
instruction. 

6803. So that every person who undertakes the education of youth should 
be made aware of the great advantage that he may derive from being able to 
present things in a rational instead of an irrational shape to the mind of his 
pupil ? — Certainly. 

6804. Chairman.'] You have stated that the knowledge which tliis youth 
obtained was obtained in a very short period, much shorter than is usually 
dedicated to the study of those languages ; that being the case, do not you 
think there would be, under a system as rational as that, abundance of time, 
not only for the study of the learned languages, but also for the study of 
mathematical and physical science ? — That is my opinion. 

0.31. ' r 6805. You 
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6 S05. You think, then, that the objection which is usually m ( \ 
introduction of those latter studies from the want of time is aEoeetEpr^i!!. 6 
if education is conducted upon rational principles? — Yes, if educat' ' e ’ 
ducted upon sound and good principles ; but as applied to the state of ’V™' 
tion as it exists at most of the public schools, I think the 6 , " 

irresistible force. DJectl< ® has 

6806. 



You have stated to the Committee at what period you think the -1 
of the learned languages should be commenced ; in pursuing the sti t f 
those languages, do you use them as a means for the purpose 5 of develop °’ 
the logical powers of the pupil, or do you confine yourself simply to the off ? 
logical study of the language f— I use them as instruments of improvinV th 



logical powers of the student ; for instance, in comparing the Greek Laf 
and English languages with each other, in tracing out the principles of ’geneS 
grammar, in deducing systematically the secondary meanings of words from 
the primary ones, and in grappling with difficult constructions, there is rnurh 
to exercise their reasoning powers ; but still I think that the greatest improve 
ment of the mind resulting from the proper cultivation of the learned lances' 
arises from the collateral information, which may he more naturally and 
effectively appended to them, than to any other materiel of education 
■whatever. 



6807. You connect, then, with the philological study of the languages con 
siderable attention to history and geography, and the philosophy and the 
general genius and temper of the nation and of the period, as well as to the 
language itself? — Yes. 

6808. In treating of history, do you go at large into the particular character 
ot the events as well as into the mere chronology; do you attempt to show 
them the effect of a particular principle working itself out in action, as well as 
arranging, according to the dates, the events which have taken place ? — 1 am 
in the habit of so doing. 

6 Sog. Do you find that withdraws the attention of the pupil from the philo- 
logical portion of the study ? — Not in the least ; on the contrary, I find that 
observations of that sort increase their interest, and thus tend to promote their 
progress in what they are reading. 

68 1 o. Is not a great portion of classical literature, not merely with reference 
to the beauties of classical writers, but even with reference to the understand- 
ing of the text, dependant upon a tolerable knowledge of the manners and 
habits and structure of social life among the ancients ? — Certainly ; it is im- 
possible that they can completely enter into the spirit of the classical writers, 
unless they have those sorts of associations which are to he derived only from 
an actual knowledge of their manners and modes of thinking. 

oSii. Do you combine with the study of the classics any outline of the 
arts, particularly of the fine arts of antiquity ? — We merely make allusions to 

6812. Do you think it would be a considerable improvement in classical in- 
struction, that a knowledge of the arts of antiquity should form an integral 
portion of such teaching ? — Yes. 

681 3 - How would you propose that that should be accomplished ?— If there 
could be procured good models and casts of the most famous works of art and 
statues of antiquity, they would be a great assistance in accomplishing the 
proposed object. Ideas of this kind are so much better taken in by the eye 
than by the ear. 



6 b 14. You consider them as commentaries upon the characters of the mind 
exhibited 111 the classics, as well as objects of interest in themselves ?— 
Exactly so. 



8 * 5 ' Have not you observed amongst the greater part of educated English- 
men that there is not a sufficient feeling of ancient art, that it is not a common 
characteristic in English education ? — Yes ; it is, however, an accomplishment 
that is not unfrequently acquired in after-life, but for the attainment of which 
adequate provision is not made in the usual course of education. 

68 1 6. Amongst the middle and lower classes it is almost entirely absent r 
V ery true. 

681 7. Do you think that a certain feeling of ancient art contributes to ame- 
liorating and humanizing the taste of a country ? — I have no doubt of it. 

6818. And 
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6S 1S. And therefore it would be desirable that it should be diffused among 
all classes r — By all means. 

6819. You think, therefore, that it should be made an integral portion of 
classical education ? — I think so. 

6S20. Would 3 r ou contemplate, any material expense in consequence of such 
arrangement ? — I have lately understood that such casts and models may be 
obtained at a small expense. 

6821. Do you combine composition with the reading of the ancient classics? 

__ Yes, from the very first ; perhaps one of the most remarkable features in 
Bristol College plan of instruction is, the system of translations and re-trans- 
lations. From the very first moment that students are introduced to the study 
of an easy author, they are required not only to construe and parse, but to 
reconstrue and to retranslate ; for instance, when they have read a few sen- 
tences, and given the English of them, they are required to close their books, 
and give the Latin of each English word ; they then advance from the Latin of 
single words to the Latin of phrases, and the lecturer has the opportunity of 
varying those phrases as much as he pleases, and so of teaching them the 
principles of composition vivd voce ; they afterwards write out retranslations of 
the lecture in the way I have already explained, and thus they carry along with 
them in substance all that they read, laying up in their minds a store of genuine 
Latin words and phrases, which form a foundation of the most solid kind for 
the thorough acquisition of the language. Exercise books are not approved of 
at first, as being not only unnecessary, but tending also to draw' off their attention 
from the contents of the book they are reading. As a natural accompaniment 
to viva voce composition, the necessary rules of syntax are gradually taught, not 
in a dry and technical form, and before their use or application is seen, but 
familiarly, and at the moment when experience convinces the pupil of their 
utility ; they are, in fact, generally suggested to him by judicious questioning 
on the part of the teacher, and thus coming in a great degree from himself they 
take a hold upon his mind and are easily remembered ; not to mention the 
additional means employed (as in the individual case already dwelt upon at 
large) for deeply impressing them on his memory. By following this method, 
the labour which must be undergone by beginners is distributed in the manner 
which seems to me the most natural and least oppressive to them, and they are 
led with tlieh eyes open through the very earliest stages of their progress, then* 
judgment and reflecting powers, as well as their memories, being called into 
exercise. Hence, at the Bristol College, we hear no complaints of the “ irksome 
drudgery” of learning the rudiments of the Latin tongue : while, at the same 
time, the soundness of the knowledge of the students, and their skill in prose 
composition, are matters of constant remark on the part of competent judges. 

6822. The statement you have given applies to the philological branch of 
classical instruction ; there is another, which is scarcely of less . importance, 
the study of the elegancies and modes of thought, and the peculiar character 
of the writers of the age, or of the book which they read; do you apply com- 
position to the development of that instruction ? — Yes, we have what are called 
analyses, which the students are obliged to write for their examination, and the 
nature of which I have already explained to the Committee. The forcible 
objections of Milton and Locke to “ torturing the barren wits of children 
with the making of themes, convinced me of the. necessity of adopting some 
other mode of initiating them in the art of English composition. In writing 
analyses the leading ideas are supplied by the author himself, while reflections 
of the kind to which } r ou allude are suggested by the professor in the course 
of his lectures. 

G823. Are they ever taught to imitate, in composition any particular author, 
with a view of more thoroughly appreciating the peculiarities and elegancies 
of his style ? — Certain writers are put into then’ hands to study as models, but 
I think it rather more advisable to allow the style to form itself after an 
acquaintance with the works of a number of the best waiters, than to impose 
a restraint upon the taste by obliging the student to endeavour to adopt a 
particular style. 

6824. Although that might be advisable in a modern language, where oppor- 
tunities of course would exist of appreciating perfectly the value of the phrases, 
and knowing what might be proper to unite in the same work, still would 
not it be very difficult in a dead language; would you not think it, for 

0.31. r 2 example. 
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example, an extraordinary thing that a composition should be writt 
borrowing from some of our old writers, such as Chaucer and Sne^ 5 ? art ^ 

other portions, again, from some of our modern writers ? My forme* 61 ’ ^ 

referred to English composition ; in teaching Latin and Greek comnosMm'? 
do find it necessary to point out certain authors as models which th r 1 
chiefly to study, and the spirit of which they are as far as possible to imbi^ 6 
but at the same time I do not wish to bind them down to imitate slavishly th ’ 
style of any author ; at the same time, Cicero and Livy being the great mod h 
in Latin prose composition, and Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes & and Thu ^ 
dides in Greek, I should object to the'r using any words or phrases which 
were evidently inconsistent with the sty] e of any of those authors. Q 



Mortis, 29° die Martii , 1836. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Wyse. Mr. S. Mackenzie. 

Lord Mahon. Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. French. 

Mr. WYSE, in the Chair. 



Joseph Henry Jerrard, ll.d., called in ; and further Examined. 

6825. WHAT is the course of elementary study in mathematics pursued in 
the college of Bristol? — The students commence with Euclid, of which they 
read three books while in the junior department, they also read Algebra as far 
as quadratic equations. When they come to the senior department, they 
advance to the higher departments of analysis. The text-book is Francceur’s 
Course of Pure Mathematics ; some of them afterwards proceed to the various 
branches of mixed mathematics. At present the senior class are reading the 
differential and integral calculus, and mechanics. 

6826. At what age do they generally commence the higher branches of 
mathematics? — We have found that those who commence at the period 
which we usually assign for the beginning of those studies, at the Bristol Col- 
lege, are enabled at a very early age, if they have good talents for those 
studies, to enter upon the higher branches of mathematics. Our present senior 
mathematical class average, as to age, about 16 years. One of them is a boy 
under 15, and yet he is reading very intelligently and making great progress 
in the subjects which I have mentioned. 

6827. Do you find that the students in those different branches are forced 
beyond their powers in any degree by the course of study prescribed ? — Not in 
the least ; we carefully endeavour to form a correct estimate of their powers, 
and make ourselves as well acquainted as possible with their capabilities, before 
we push them forward in any particular line of study. 

6828. At the age at which you state they are engaged in those studies, do 
you find any indisposition amongst the generality of the' students to attend to 
them? — Quite the reverse ; we find the greatest ardour in their pursuit of the 
various branches of knowledge in which they are engaged. There are very 
few cases of idleness among them, and the general rule is, great attention and 
application. So strikingly is this the case, that just before the last Christmas 
vacation, in my parting address to the students, both of the senior and junior 
department, I found it necessary, as an examination was to come on imme- 
diately after the holidays, to warn them against too much study during the 
interval. I pointed out to them the great importance of attending to their 
health ; informing them that over-exertion either of mind or of body was highly 
pernicious ; and that the body must be kept in good health, in order to ren er 
it a good and efficient instrument of the mind. Such exhortations I frequently 
give them, being fully alive to the serious consequences of over-stimulating 
the youthful mind. 

6829. you find that attention and zeal as remarkable in its application to 
mathematics as to other branches of study ; to classical literature for instance, 
or the physical sciences?— I should say not so general in mathematics as m 
the physical sciences and in classical literature 5 those studies which i ttnn 
are pursued with the greatest ardour are the experimental and physic 
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sciences, next to those the classics, and next in order the mathematics ; but 
those students who possess a decided talent for mathematics, cultivate it with 
a zeal which is not surpassed by that exhibited upon any other subject. 

6830. What should you say is the proportion of students who are so dis- 2 
tinguished for great attention to mathematics ? — Probably about one-fourth of 
the whole. But some portions of this science, for instance, algebraic equations 
and mental arithmetic, are highly attractive to the majority of them. 

6831. Have you found the reasoning powers of the younger pupils suffi- 
ciently developed for those abstract studies ? — They certainly would not be so, 
if we did not institute a course of study aimed directly at cultivating their 
reasoning powers in proportion to their other faculties. But the truth is, that 
I find these studies the very best means of developing their reasoning powers. 

In other subjects, people are apt, as Locke says, to “ reason a little, presume a 
great deal, and then jump to a conclusion.” This habit is best corrected by 
mathematics, for unless they actually employ their reasoning faculty through 
every step, from the beginning to the end of a proof, they cannot even fancy 
that they have arrived at the conclusion, but must feel themselves to be at 
fault. But much of the advantage to be derived from mathematics, must 
depend on the way it is taught. Our students are from the first made well 
acquainted, by means of vivd voce explanations and models, with the terms and 
figures of geometry. When they commence the propositions of Euclid, the 
lecturer is at hand to explain them in the easiest way, and by means of illus- 
trations drawn from the most familiar objects. They are afterwards required 
at lecture to go through the construction and demonstration of each proposi- 
tion, vivd voce, the lecturer, as directed by them, drawing the figure on the 
black board, and pointing to each successive step of the process. He also asks 
the class incidentally a number of questions, to see whether they fully under- 
stand the proof. Thus by a lively method of instruction, their reasoning 
powers are drawn out, and they are trained, without being conscious of any 
great effort, to habits of concentrated attention and of laborious and accurate 
thinking. The most intelligent of them are also required to solve deductions, 
and to demonstrate the propositions, vivd voce, in general terms, and without 
the assistance of letters or of diagrams. This method of demonstration (which 
I had seen most successfully employed at Dublin) is applied also to algebraic 
proofs, and even to the sketching out of high analytical processes; and it 
appears to me to possess many important advantages. It not only furnishes the 
student with a command of mathematical language, but by habituating him to 
separate what is essential from what is merely accessary in the proof, tends to 
give him a more comprehensive view of the subject, and also enables him 
to sustain in his mind a long chain of argument without any external aid what- 
ever ; a species of mental discipline highly useful in the practical affairs of 
life. Any objections to which it might appear liable, are obviated by combining 
it with the more exact and rigid system of writing out. 

6832. Do you practise the students much, in order to acquire that habit, in 
the system of analysing everything they read, and reducing it to a clear and dis- 
tinct form adapted to their own modes of thinking ? — Y es ; from the earliest 
period they are required to write out abstracts of everything they read. Ii they 
are reading geography, they are directed to give a succinct account on paper of 
the substance of what they have learnt. If engaged in history, they have to give 
au analysis of the principal events, and throughout every stage of their educa- 
tion, we keep in view that principle of carrying along with them the substance 
of everything they read, and of learning justly to appreciate the relative 
importance of facts. 

6833. Tor that purpose, do you use charts of history or biography ?— As yet 
we have done so only to a limited extent; but the want of more extensive and 
general charts has been very much felt. 

6834. Do you approve of the employment of charts, or do you think it leads 
to a reliance upon mechanical means? — I do approve of the employment of 
them addressing themselves to the eye, they very much assist the memory, 
and aid the mind in the classification of facts, of which they leave behind them 
•a vivid impression. I think that the means we take to cultivate the general 
powers of the student, are so effective that we need not be alfaid of his depend- 
ing too much upon mechanical assistance, particularly where it so much facili- 
tates the acquiring of useful knowledge. 

0.31. B 3 6S35. Have 
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gone to the university, and each has obtained the first 

respective college at Cambridge. P 0 he 

6836. You have stated that you use as text books, French works d 

find them superior in the instruction of youth to those commonly a’dont J°r 
our English authors, in schools r— At the senior department we chief ° l 
French works, which are certainly far more profound and philosophical anH^ 
the same time much better adapted to the instruction of youth than the En It 
works commonly employed in our schools ; but at present our text boo! ' i 
the junior department, in arithmetic and algebra, is that published l,„ ’,1 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, which, with the assistance f 
examples and explanations given by the mathematical masters, we luve found 
to answer our purpose very well. UUQ 

6837. Are not their elementary works, among the French writers, superior 
far in clearness, and in their adaptation for leading a pupil from the known to 
the unknown with ease, than any you find in the English ; take, for instance 
Lacroix, and the whole of his school ? -1 am inclined to agree in your view of 
the case, and think there are very few good elementary works in our laneuaae ■ 
but it has all along been my principle to depend far less on books than 011 the 
abilities of the instructor. I remember an expression used by an eminent tutor 
at Cambridge, which struck me very much when I first arrived there • when 
he was asked what books were read at the university, he said, Sir, we read here 
not books, but subjects. In accordance with these views I have been induced 
to adopt, at the junior department, English works, rather than French ones ■ 
not that I think them superior, but partly for the sake of economy ; principally,’ 
however, because the mathematical tutor is more conversant, with them. 

6838. Do you make application of mathematical science to practical subjects 
111 any portion of your course ; for instance, to the construction of machinery J— 
In a complete course of instruction such an application ought undoubtedly to 
He made ; but circumstances have hitherto prevented me from making it to anv 
great extent. We constantly, however, in lectures upon trigonometry, lead the 
minds of the students as far as we can to such practical applications. I also 
give encouragement and credit to students who are capable of bringing forward 
any mechanical illustrations of what they are reading; for instance, if they call 
so frame triangles as to fit well upon each other, and to exhibit their different 
piopeities as demonstrated by Euclid, they get some credit. Thus mechanical 

a en is in a slight degree encouraged, and a foundation is laid for a much 
more ample developement of this principle, which nothing but our want of 
unds, and the still infant state of the institution, has prevented our bringing 
more fully into play. > r ° & 

6839 Would not you think that that course of study would be peculiarly 
a apted to the commercial and middle classes, particularly of a great city like 
tfmtoi r— . Particularly so; and it is one which I look forward to seeing carried 
fully into effect. ° 

6840. You have no collection of models of machinery in your college at 
present r — No. J 



684 1 Do you think it would be an useful addition to such an institution?— 
-ueciaedJy so ; the thing has been talked of amongst us, hut not yet carried 
into execution. 6 

6842. Do you find in the middle classes who frequent the college, a greater 
disposition to the mathematical studies than in any other portion of the cora- 
muni y . Generally so ; the fact is, that the prospect of scholarships at the 
university draws the attention of the higher class of our students in an undue 
egree to classics, highly important as I admit those studies to be so far as 
mey are cultivated rationally; hut it has all along been with me a source of 
pam and regret, and tended greatly to lower my sense of the usefulness of my 
station, that I have found myself obliged to force much of the brightest talent 
° PHP 1 s strange and unnatural channel of Greek and Latin 

veisihcation, which I look upon as the great bane of classical education in this 
country. & 

6843._ You do not practice much Greek and Latin versification at your 
college ?— Not more than I find to be 'absolutely necessary. I do not believe 
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that a single real advantage is obtainable from it, that cannot be obtained at a 
far less sacrifice of time and labour without it. Except therefore the mere 
rudiments of Latin versification, I exclude it from the regular course of 
instruction, and resort to it only in cases of necessity ; when youths are highly 
distinguished in the classics and exhibit a decided taste and talent for metrical 
composition, and when their parents are anxious that they should distinguish 
themselves in classics at the university, where unfortunately a great ap.tTtude 
for such composition is made a sine qua non in competition for honours. 

6844. Consistently with your observations of yesterday, in which you stated 
that composition was of great use in teaching a pupil to appreciate the beauties 
of a writer, do not you think that metrical composition will have materially a 
similar effect in giving him a just sense of the elegancies of style and versifica- 
tion of the Latin and Greek poets, which he may read? — My great object in 
teaching so accurately Greek and Latin prose composition is, that I consider it 
the very best means of acquiring a sound and scholarlike knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages. Every one, in teaching a modern language, admits 
the importance of teaching the pupil to write prose in that language. 0 For the 
same reasons, I think it of importance to teach all the students, who are learn- 
ing Latin and Greek, to compose in Greek and Latin prose. But for the very 
reasons that would make it appear ridiculous in a French and German teacher 
to require his pupils to compose in French or German verse, and to spend a 
great deal of their time in endeavouring to acquire a great facility and expert- 
ness in so doing, do I protest against the practice of Greek and Latin verse 
composition. The peculiarities and licenses of the poetry of a language are 
easily learned in perusing the poets, by those who are acquainted with the 
style and construction of the prose. With respect to the appreciation of beau- 
ties, I do believe that by far the best way of arriving at that end, is by follow- 
ing some such method as I at present adopt. Any passage distinguished for 
excellence of thought or expression, is committed to memory by the students, 
its beauties are accurately discussed by the lecturer, and its defects also. Those 
who have a taste for poetry, are told to turn it into English verse, and they are 
desired to transfuse as many of the beauties, and as much of the spirit of the 
original as they can into their translation, and in so far as they fall short of so 
doing, the deficiency is pointed out by the lecturer. This appears to me to be 
the most obvious and rational, as well as the shortest, way of enabling them 
thoroughly to imbibe the spirit and imitate the excellencies of the classic poets, 
and it tends directly to give them what the writing of Greek and Latin verse 
does not, a greater command over their own language. They become also, in 
this way, fully acquainted with the resources and powers of the original lan- 
guages, without taking what I consider an extremely round-about way of 
arriving at the same end. 

6845. Do you think that in the universities or in the great public schools 
they have attained, even with all the labour they have bestowed upon Latin and 
Greek composition, any great eminence in that branch of composition? — 
I do not think that general literature would sensibly suffer, if every Greek and 
Latin composition that has ever issued from the public schools or universities, 
were thrown into the fire. W hat should we think of English poems, written 
by Frenchmen or Germans (particularly if their knowledge of English were 
wholly derived from books), with half the sentiments and phrases servilely bor- 
rowed from Milton or Shakspeare, and the remainder consisting chiefly of 
palpable imitations of their turns of thought or expression ? Surely we should 
have to reverse all our ideas of literary excellence, before we could admire 
such tissues of plagiarism as these would be, not to mention how quaint, how 
ludicrous many of the turns on which the authors most piqued themselves, 
would appear to us. Such, I cannot help thinking, is the general character of 
the compositions in question. Even those men of real genius, whose names 
have shed a false lustre over these performances, seem frequently to have “ con- 
cealed poverty of thought from their readers, and even from themselves, under 
the sonorous magnificence of Roman syllables.” In truth, their minds have 
been unable to expand themselves, while clogged with the fetters of a foreign 
and a dead language, and the most celebrated of their Latin poems appear to 
m e far inferior, in intrinsic merit, to the poorest of their productions in their 
native tongue. 

•^■846. Have you perceived a very remarkable contrast between the composi- 
e 4 tions 
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tions which issue from our schools and the works of the modern Latin poet' f 
Italy ? — I do see a very decided difference between the works of the two, and 
'it is to be expected that such a difference should exist, partly on account of 
the greater resemblance of the Italian language to the Latin, and partly 011 
account of the natural enthusiasm with which the Italian poets, especially soon 
after the revival of letters, and while modern literature was almost unknown 
would endeavour to imitate the ancient poets of their own country; and I should 
•certainly expect the English to imitate old English writers, such as Chaucer or 
his predecessors, much better than I should expect Italians to do it. But even 
admitting (what I cannot allow even in the case of the Italians) that some few 
modern Latin poems possess original merit of the highest kind, this would 
form but a slender justification of the system pursued in the public schools of 
forcing all their pupils, without reference to their particular taste and talents 
to devote a large portion of their time to verse composition, and of teaching 
them (by the prizes they hold out) to look upon distinction in that species of 
exercise as the highest test of ability and attainment, and a chef d’ceuvre in 
education ; thus drawing away much of their attention from what is of real 
value in their classical studies, and consuming their best energies in the pursuit 
of an object which, in the vast majority of cases, I can scarcely regard in a 
higher light than that of a frivolous accomplishment. 

6847. Lord Mahon. ] Do you make writing in Greek and Latin prose, as 
you have described, compulsory, and common to the whole class, or do 
you confine it to particular individuals? — I make it, up to a certain point, 
compulsory. 

6848. You think that the writing Latin verse is useless, but that the writing. 
Greek prose is an important or necessary part of education ? — I do not think it 
necessary ; but I do think it important, as the shortest way of obtaining an 
accurate knowledge of the Greek language. I think that persons might attain 
as complete a knowledge of Greek in a longer time without writing Greek 
prose, but I adopt this practice for the same reason as. in modern languages, 
prose composition is taught. 

6849. ^ 3 r ° u make Greek prose composition compulsory or common to the 
whole class, you treat it as if it were a necessary and most important branch;, 
and therefore your opinion is, that Greek prose is, if not a necessary, a most 
important branch of a gentleman’s education ; but that Latin verse is only 
what you call a frivolous accomplishment? — I do consider Greek proseas 
important; not, however, in itself, but merely as the best means of arriving at 
a confessedly desirable end. I do not think Latin verse important, either in 
itself, or as a means to any ulterior and really useful object. Even prosody 
can be learned as well without it : of this I had been convinced by my previous 
experience; and since I have been at the Bristol College, several of my pupils, 
who have been taught nothing more than the mere rudiments of verse com- 
position, read Latin very correctly ; in fact, as well as those who have given 
up much of their time to the making of verses. 

6850. Which do you think is most likely to be useful to a man in after life, 
the power of writing in Greek prose, or in Latin verse ? — I do not think that 
either, in itself, is likely to be practically useful ; but, looking at the preseDt 
state of Greece, I should say the former had the better chance of being so. i 

have been confirmed in my views of the effects of the system of verse -making 
by having been informed, that in Germany such a practice does not exist, ami 
that the German scholars, who take the lead of us in every branch of classica 
knowledge, actually treat with ridicule, and can scarcely believe in the tac , 
that so much time is devoted to this pursuit at our English schools, xiere,. 
then, the experiment of doing without metrical composition has been tried on 
a grand scale, and with the most decisive results. I beg to add, that m) 
attention has been particularly directed to the merits of this question in co 
sequence of my having, from peculiar circumstances, written but few Latina 
no Greek verses until I had been about a year and a half at Cambiidge. 
then commenced, and, during the remainder of my course tber ®t/ T ave n ? 
much of my time to Latin and Greek verses ; and never in my life did 1 sp 
my time so unprofitably. I found it to be a bad way of learning tne 
guages, and a very circuitous mode of cultivating the taste. I 5 >b ® e , rve V 0 £ 
few of the most distinguished versifiers from the public schools * n{ j 

course, well acquainted with the conventional phraseology of the Gree ^ 
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Latin poets) were really sound scholars, and that scarcely any of them could J-H.Jerrard, 

write Latin prose well ; (indeed the Latin prose, even of our English com men- LL ' P ' 

tators, is in general very indifferent.) I observed also that most of them were 2Q M arc h 1836, 

very deficient in a knowledge of the philosophical works of the ancients, in . 

history, and in manly views of Greek and Roman literature. Much of their 

attention had evidently been frittered away in storing up poetical phrases, 

which could be of little use, except as mechanical aids in the rapid putting 

together of Greek and Latin verses. And the conviction was impressed upon 

my mind that they must have come up to the university stronger in intellect, 

in general knowledge, and in sound scholarship, had a different direction been 

aiven to their studies. 

° 6851. Did not that study make you look much more attentively at the 
Greek and Latin poets than before? — It obliged me to commit a large mass of 
verses to memory; a much greater number than would be deemed useful, 
except for the attainment of this particular object ; but tended rather to call 
off my attention from the most striking and peculiar beauties of the poets ; 
because those passages which are really the finest and best worth remembering 
on their own account, are often not the best adapted to the purposes of 
metrical composition. 

6852. Chairman .] Under a good course of instruction, in which the teacher 
should direct the student to those writers, and those parts of a writer which 
were most deserving of his attention in a poetical point of view, would not the 
objection you have just stated be in a great degree obviated? — To a certain 
extent ; but the tendency of the system is, I think, such as I have represented 
it to be. I found also by experience, that after a great deal of time had been 
expended in learning to compose in several different kinds of metre, a great 
deal more time must be consumed in acquiring that extreme rapidity in com- 
posing which is expected from those who compete for classical honours. I had 
learned from Horace, that to write a great many verses in a short time was a 
matter rather to be ridiculed than admired ; and yet, at the examination for 
the classical tripos, I was absolutely called upon to write Latin verses at the 
rate of very nearly 20 an hour. To those who had been educated at the pub- 
lic schools that appeared no extraordinary feat ; but it was beyond my powers 
at the time. I had attained to composing 12 or 14- an hour, but not 20 ; and 
I found that my comparative slowness was greatly against me at the examina- 
tion. But I ought to add, that although all are forced to write verses at the 
public schools, very few can obtain any real credit for them at the university 
examinations ; and therefore, even so far as that object is concerned, the time 
of 19 out of 20 may be considered as entirely thrown away. 

6853. Why should very few excel in it, since you have stated as one objec- 
tion to it, that it is purely a mechanical exercise ; if it be so, why may not the 
most unpoetical excel in it? — I do not mean to say, nor did I say, that it is 
entirely mechanical; on the contrary, I think that those who have most taste 
and poetic talent will, generally speaking, most excel in it; but I have no 
doubt that those same persons would far more excel, and improve their powers 
much more effectually, if they were to devote the same time and attention to 
the cultivation of English verse. There was at the Bristol College a youth 
who had a very decided talent for English poetry and composition, and who, at 
a very early age, wrote several pieces which were highly creditable to him. 

When he was about 15 years of age, after he had been going on extremely 
well at the college for some time, his father called upon me, and told me that 
he wished him to try for a scholarship at Oxford, and asked me if I thought he 
had sufficient abilities to render success probable. I answered very decidedly 
in the affirmative. I said that I thought he would succeed in obtaining a 
scholarship ; at the same time, that as far as intellectual improvement was con- 
cerned, it would be the worst thing that could be done for him. He at that 
time excelled in English composition, and was making good progress in the 
natural sciences, but his father nevertheless expressed a strong wish that he 
should try for the honour alluded to ; and he accordingly commenced the 
necessary preparation. In about a year afterwards his father called upon me, 
and said, What an unfortunate change seems to have taken place m my son s 
studies ! Instead of writing English verses, as he used to do, and instead or cul- 
tivating with ardour English literature and the natural sciences, and attending 
to subjects on which we used to converse together, nearly all his time is now 

qoj s occupied 
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J. H. Jerrard, occupied in either committing Latin and Greek verses to me 

LL,P ‘ endeavouring to compose in Latin and Greek verse. I said This wp* or 
*9 March r8 3 c. I predicted, and which it was easy to foresee : he will, nevertheless! I S' 
fident, succeed in his object. This he did about a year afterwards 1 11 
told me, and indeed I saw by specimens, that his power of ivritino-’ Pi- 1 
poetry was impaired by bestowing so much attention upon Latin and Pi 
versification, a practice so fatal to originality, and tending so much to U ' eek 
the native resources of the mind. Now this youth is as favourable , „,_ craiI1 I’ 
of the effects of verse-making- as could well be brought forward hisSv™ 
being peculiarly adapted to it. What, then, must be its influence on the ££ 
rality of boys ? I trust that Cambridge will soon get rid of a practice so littb.n 
accordance with the other parts of her system : and I have good grounds fl 
hoping this will be the case, as I know that the opinion of several ?f the m t 
influential resident members of that university on this subject agrees with 
which I have expressed. ° 1 at 

6854. Do you adopt in Bristol College the practice of speaking Latin?- 
We do not actually adopt it, though I have sometimes thought it might'be 
useful, but our mm voce reconstruing of the lectures, when carried on with 
spirit, is an exercise approaching to the speaking of Latin. 

6855. After your mathematical studies, you pursue a course of natural 
philosophy? — Yes. 

6S56. What is the extent of that course ?— It embraces all the branches of 
mixed mathematics. 

. 6 j> 57 - How ll5 S h do y° u S° in that portion of the course ?— An opportunity 
is afforded of pursuing it to the same extent as at Cambridge. 

6858- What aie the text books you read in each of those branches ? 

Brinkley’s Astronomy (which, however, is about to be superseded), Poisson’s or 
whewelrs Mechanics, and Poisson’s Hydrostatics ; popular treatises on these 
subjects having been previously read. None of our students have yet read 
optics or physical astronomy. 

6859. Do you pursue a course of mental science in the College of Bristol? 
•— Ye had a class some time ago who read Locke’s Essay upon the Understanding, 
illustrated by copious commentaries from the lecturer ; but the principles of 
both metaphysical and moral science have hitherto been chiefly taught inci- 
dentally, because it is my impression that those studies, though eminently 
important, and indeed essential to a complete education, ought to be reserved 
to the end of the course, and when the students’ “ wits are well ballasted for 
the deeps of controversy” ; and hitherto we have had only for a short time 
students of sufficient age to engage in them systematically. 

oboo. Is Locke the only book you read, or the only system you touch upon? 

It is the only system that we have as yet touched upon, but should the 
students hereafter remain long enough with us to finish their education, which 
hitherto they have not done, I should certainly extend the course so as to 
embrace other systems. With respect to logic, the attention of the students is 

called to t.lifi r mo i~JL:. ^ ... .i. : i „„ 
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called to the different forms of legitimate argument and to the various c 
ot sophisms, as illustrations of them arise in the course of their reading, 
Whately’s excellent work serving as a book of reference, 
oboi. You stated in a former part of your examination that the course in 
the natural sciences was tolerably extensive ; what portion of the sciences do 
you generally comprehend ? — At our junior department we have lectures in 
t le different branches of natural philosophy, the popular parts of which are 
taught something upon the system of Dr. Arnott’s physics ; we also have 
lectures on zoology and the collateral branches of natural science; and all those 
ectures, particularly the latter, excite a most extraordinary degree of interest 
amongst the students. If the Committee will allow me, I should like to read 
a letter, which I received a short time ago from Mr. Price, the head master ot 
i e . J un _ lor department of our college, stating the period of the commencement 
produced C * UreS ™ natura * history, and the effects which they have already 

v ■ sa ^ : “I tkinkit was in October last that we finally agreed on the lectures on natural 
vvifh A.f tlv 1 C1 y0U ir r 3 uested me to send in a report. It was, you remember, our mutual 
de T ° f th j Bnd g e water Treatises should he kept in view, viz., the exhibition 
power ' WIsdom ’ “d goodness of God in his works of creation, and that such of those 
tieatises as were available should be employed as text-books. I accordingly selected one 
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which I had been lately reading with much pleasure, that by Dr. Roget, on Physiology, 
tliinkiug that subject would form the most solid foundation for the popular” studies 
of zoology and botany; but, confining myself to the former, because we had already 
an appointed professor of botany in our talented friend Mr. Rootsey. From that time lec- 
tures have been delivered regularly twice a-week, and have been received with much atten- 
tion and interest by the whole of the junior department, (and you know how great a ma- 
jority attend Mr. Faulder’s weekly lecture on natural philosophy, where his excellent ap- 
paratus, drawings and explanation of phenomena, render me a most willing assessor). At 
the examination lately held (March 3) for the first time, in the subjects of my lectures, it ap- 
peared that a large proportion of the junior students have a tolerable notion of the most im- 
portant animal functions, and considerable general knowledge in natural history; the time 
for each lecture being limited to half an hour, it was evidently impossible to satisfy the viva 
voce questions that soon began to pour in ‘ as thick as mill-wheels strike.’ I therefore 
established an album, on which all questions (on Mr. Faulder’s lectures or my own) should 
be entered : these are booked by the boys on the left hand page, and on the right 1 
answer them as fast and as well as I can. I think you will find that most of them are 
rational queries enough; many, indeed, * ill to solve,’ as I think Wordsworth says of infantine 
inquiries. But as almost any kind of question will give occasion, directly or indirectly, for 
instruction of one kind or other, the restriction of excluding anonymous queries seems quite 
sufficient. The information they have gained has been without the very desirable assistance 
(for want of funds) of pictorial designs, excepting little engravings shewn out of books, the 
largest they have seen being those in ‘ Bell on the Nervous System ’ (borrowed). But this 
defect will, I hope, be remedied when the Council have learned how popular (and I trust 
useful) our plan has turned out amongst the students. I have lately had the opportunity of 
dissecting before such as chose to attend during play hours (and the natural history has often 
enticed a good number even from their play) a squirrel and a kitten, both of winch, were 
afterwards passed round the whole class, and excited great admiration. And as great num- 
bers of the latter animal are being continually destroyed in the natural course of things 
(for I have prohibited the slaughter of any animal for this purpose), I hope to have very fre- 
quent occasions of impressing their lessons upon them by ocular demonstration in this way. 
A few days before the Christmas vacation, 1 threw out a hint about making a museum for 
themselves. Immediately on their reassembling, donations began to accumulate, and have 
ever since gone on so rapidly that, having no shelves or cases to stow them in, we are much 
at a loss for room, and the specimens at present lose much of their utility for want of proper 
arrangement. This state of things I hope to see remedied by and bye. I have also thought 
it worth while to solicit loans, and sometimes we have a curiosity brought us for the 
evening of lecture, sometimes for a longer time, and one case of four stuffed birds is deposited 
during the owner’s stay at the college. Since January 18th, we have collected a very large 
drawer full of fossil shells, madrepores, encrinites, &c. ; ditto of quartz, crystals, chalcedony 
agates, rough and polished cornelian, jasper, menelite, chert, &c.; ditto of skulls; various 
teeth, vertebra, peloes, horns, antlers, See. ; ditto of recent shells, about 100 species ; a large 
drawer of corals, gorgonia, flustrum, Sec. ; ditto of ores, lead, copper and iron, with vai-ious 
scoriee ; ditto calcareous spars, stalactites, sesstana, Sic; ditto lignites, fern impressions, dried 
fruit, &c.; two large blocks of petrified wood ; granite from Cleopatra’s- needle and Pompey’s 
pillar, Mosaic pavement ; five bottles of spirits, containing animals or vegetables ; skeleton of a 
cat and starling ; three stuffed birds ; a boa constrictor stuffed; sulphur from Vesuvius ; com- 
mencement of specimens, about eight, of the local geology, with a great number of other things 
for which I must refer you to the said crowded drawers ; so that I think the question asked by 
some hesitating supporters, * whether we are really going to have a museum '?’ is already satis 
super que answered. — P. S. I think there are people who if they knew the history of our nas- 
cent collection, would, even from a distance, help us with duplicates from their own districts, 
&c. 8tc. Cambridge friends should be asked for chalk fossils, London for those of their 
own clay. 

I forgot to say that a large scrap-book has lately been opened for the reception of pictures 
illustrating our subjects, authentic memoirs of animals. See. Sec., which will, I hope, help to 
add to the interest already felt.” 

6862. In that letter there was a reference to a book kept for the purpose of 
asking and satisfying questions ; can you produce that to the Committee ? — 
Yes; and I think that many advantages arise from Mr. Price’s plan: in the 
first place, it is a good exercise for the students to devise the questions ; and in 
the next place, it enables the lecturer to discover those points in the subject 
which most interest and are likely to be best comprehended by them, thus 
resolving at once two of his greatest difficulties. In reference to a question 
which I was asked yesterday respecting the order in which I thought the 
different branches of natural science should be presented to the youthful mind, 
I do not think as yet the science of mind is sufficiently understood, or the 
science of education sufficiently advanced, to enable us satisfactorily to answer 
that question ; but in a general way, I think it may be said, that those sciences, 
the phenomena of which present themselves immediately and constantly to 
their senses, such as the science of zoology, relating to animals; of botany, 
relating to plants and flowers ; of geology and mineralogy, are those which 
0.31. s 2 would 
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J. H. Jerrard, would attract them at the earliest period ; it would afterwards be d ' u 
ll.d. proceed to those sciences which rather unfold the secrets of na ® sila , ^° 

•g Mard, .836. P re f nt f and ^ery-day phenomena. There are, however, in every de 

partment of science, experiments of such a land as strongly to awaken f 
the first the attention of the young student, and these the judicious teak 
will seize the proper opportunities of bringing before him. That h I 
history is highly attractive to young students in general, is, I think clearlvH 
monstrated by the book now before me ; it is quite extraordinary that ah rt 
students, without exception, take a most lively interest in these lectures ami F 
this 1 lately had a strong proof, for when I was removing some students fro” 
the junior to the senior department, although they considered the promoti 
a high honour, and had looked forward to it with great eagerness they asked 
me whether it would be possible for them to attend Mr. Price’s’ lectures on 
zoology, and when I told them it would not be so, on account of the hour at 
which he delivered them, they expressed and manifested great disappointment 
This made me determine on a different arrangement, as I think it of great 
importance to afford the young student every facility for applying to natural 
science; it cultivates his powers of observation (which are often quite 
neglected), associates his studies with what is agreeable, and enables him to 
draw from them matter of pleasing conversation with his companions at school 
and friends at home, by whom allusions to his ordinary pursuits are apt to be 
treated as pedantic. It produces a habit of observing intelligently and of 
generalising cautiously. While it fosters a devotional spirit by constantly di- 
recting the thoughts to the wonders of creation, it at the same time, by fiiliner 
the mind with analogies of nature, tends to guard it on all subjects against the 
extravagance of speculation. 

6863. In giving lectures, what course do you adopt ; do you require the 
student to write from dictation, or does the lecturer read and afterwards 
examine the pupil upon the substance of his lectures r— At the senior depart- 
ment the students are required to prepare all their lectures before they come to 
the college; at the junior, some of them are prepared at the college. The 
students do not take places at lectures, but retain their places from month to 
month. Some things are taken down from dictation. During the lecture aa 
interchange of question and answer goes on between the pupils and the lecturer, 
who is occupied either in ascertaining the degree of their acquaintance with 
the subject, m answering their questions, or in communicating to them fresh in- 
formation. The fact is, that I think education cannot be properly conducted 
unless a great deal comes from the lecturer. I think that all lecturers ought 
to be men of high qualifications, and on that account I think that normal 
schools are absolutely necessary. I despair altogether of education being such 
as it ought to be, unless highly qualified men are induced to engage in it, 
because I have found by far the most effectual way of elevating and exciting 
tne minds of the pupils and calling out their faculties, is by a constant system 
or question and answer going on between them and the lecturer, and by the 
lecturer being continually engaged in drawing up their minds towards his. 
Un this account I am inclined to prefer the system we pursue, to the monitorial 
system, when carried to the full extent. I think that when men are qualified 
tor the office of teachers, they can explain every subject to boys better than 
boys can to each other. I have often tried the experiment at the Bristol 
■allege ; 1 have called on the most intelligent boys to explain things to the 
others, and 1 have found that the class were not satisfied with those explana- 
tions ; 1 have afterwards endeavoured, and other teachers have similarly en- 
deavoured to explain the same things, and we have found that by varying the 
ill a strati o ns, and putting the things in a clearer light than the boys from their 
1 e knowledge were able to do, we have succeeded in satisfying the class 
upon many points, upon which the explanations of the boys were ineffectual. 

, ls there not one advantage in the monitorial system which you have 
omittea in. your answer, that it exercises the minds of the monitors, and so far 
is nenehcial to every class in the school?— I admit that benefit, and make use 
or it m our system of instruction, in which I endeavour to combine what is 
^°n r. in , s y stems « without pushing any principle to its extreme length. I 
call frequently on boys, the more intelligent of them, at least, to explain to the 
class what has been stated to them, and what does not appear to be generally 
understood by them. 

o 6S65. Do 
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6S65. Do you approve, in general, of the monitorial system in elementary- 
schools ? — It is a great saving of expense, and well adapted to facilitate the 
mechanical parts of instruction, in which I think that boys may be usefully 
employed. They may be also practised with advantage in explaining things to 
each other, the master superintending and supplying their deficiencies. But, 
however they may be exercised in the task of teaching, it is impossible to give 
them that maturity of judgment, and that fulness of knowledge and power of 
illustration, which a really good master must have at command. He ought to 
be able to turn almost everything he knows into matter of instruction, and to 
possess that flexibility of thought (illustrated in a high degree in the works of 
such writers as Dr. Watts and Miss Edgeworth), which will enable him easily 
to bring his explanations to the level of the understandings of boys. I have 
no doubt that the monitorial system, though far less expensive, is, in point of 
real efficiency, far below such a plan as I have alluded to, in which a con- 
siderable number of well-trained and highly qualified masters are emploj-ed. 

6866. What course do you adopt in the moral education of your pupils, both 
in reference to instruction and to training ? — The direct religious instruction 
of the boys consists in reading the Scriptures every morning, and in making 
certain general comments upon them ; such as impressing on their minds the 
moral precepts of the Gospel, and enforcing the necessity of a religious life. 
There are also lectures once a week in the Greek Testament, in which critical 
explanations and illustrations of the text are given, and the subjects of pro- 
phecy and the general evidences of religion are treated of. farther than that 
we cannot go in addressing all the students together, because it would be con- 
trary to the principle on which the college is founded, to interfere with the 
peculiar tenets of any denomination of Christians. I have already mentioned, 
that in addition to this, there is a special provision for the instruction of stu- 
dents of the Church of England, who are thoroughly grounded in the opinions 
of their church by regularly appointed theological lecturers. The moral train- 
ing of the students is effected less by formal lectures and exhortations than by- 
incidental teaching and the general habits and feelings which result from the 
whole tenor of the course pursued. In the first place, a very broad line of 
demarcation is drawn between moral offences and faults of idleness, or boyish 
thoughtlessness ; the former being punished with the greatest severity that 
our system admits of, while the latter are visited with comparatively trifling 
notice : also, in our observations to students, we always hold up their religious 
and moral advancement as the great end of education. We never in any way 
put intellectual improvement or excellence in competition with it : in fact, the 
very soul of the system consists in exalting the moral above the merely intellec- 
tual qualities of the mind. Consistently with this principle, the first question 
we ask before we allow students to be candidates for honours is, whether their 
moral conduct has been such as to qualify them to become so : if they have 
not reached a certain very high standard, (determined by the conduct-marks 
which they receive at every lecture), they are at once disqualified. We also 
take care, in lecturing upon the classics, upon history, and on other subjects, 
constantly, and with the greatest earnestness, to bring forward and apply, as 
a test to every action and sentiment, the standard of Christian morals, guarding 
the minds of the students not only against the grosser pollutions of the pagan 
writers, but also against unconsciously imbibing (as 1 am convinced is often 
done) much of the spirit of heathenism, and especially that passion for fame 
and love of war which the writings of the great poets and historians of 
antiquity have so strong a tendency to produce. In this way a religious and 
moral spirit is made, I trust, to breathe through the whole of our instructions, 
and Christian morality is interwoven with the whole texture of our system : it 
is never dissevered from it; nor indeed do I conceive it capable of being 
separated from it, without destroying its very essence. If one student acts 
unkindly to another, I always ask him the question, whether or not that con- 
duct is consistent with the Christian precept of doing unto others as he would 
they should do unto him : such precepts are not merely brought foward ex 
cathedra, and on formal occasions, but they really pervade every part of our 
instructions. The students are taught to refer all their actions and inter- 
course with each other to that rule, while, at the same time, the necessity is 
pressed upon them of examining whether they are truly actuated by the Chris- 
tian motives of love of God and good-will towards man. Good manners are 
0.31. s 3 treated 
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treated as a part of good morals, and uncourteous conduct, whenever it 
is represented as a breach of Christian duty, being shown to be inco °^ CUrs ’ 
with that benevolent temper which would seek, on all occasions to USlStent 
the happiness of others, instead of giving unnecessary pain. If a stuSeT? 6 
been guilty of improper language, of swearing, which is exceedingly rare ™ 
falsehood, which, I am happy to say, is also exceedingly rare, we take car’ t 
demonstrate the utter impossibility, consistently with our principles of do' o- 
otherwise than visiting such offences with the most severe punishment.’ Stud ^ 
in the senior department would be suspended from the college either for swear'w 
or telling a falsehood. I am happy to say, that I have not found it necessarf 
to suspend more than three or four students in the senior department, and that 
during the infancy of the institution; although I never could let an offence of' 
that sort pass without suspension. I tell the students upon such occasions 
that we could not expect the blessing of God to rest upon our institution i! 
we suffered those to remain amongst us by whom his commandments were 
openly violated, or his name taken in vain. 

6867. What are the punishments which you generally employ for enforcing 
the principles of morality ? — There are in practice many more gradations of 
punishment at the junior department than at the senior, where happily punish- 
ments, except of a very light kind, are now almost entirely dispensed with ; 
therefore I will commence with the punishments at the junior department’. 
First, for inattention, or not having prepared their lesson, they lose honorary 
marks ; their places at the monthly examinations, indeed at the public exa- 
minations, are determined by the number of marks they obtain. Marks are 
given them every day for all their lectures, and are summed up at the end of 
the month and added to those obtained at the monthly examinations, their 
relative places being determined by the aggregate, so that a perpetual incen- 
tive to exertion is kept up, and a loss of marks, varying according to the degree 
of the offence, is felt as a punishment. After loss of marks comes loss of play 
and confinement in the lecture-rooms ; next to that is solitary confinement, 
sometimes accompanied, as is also the preceding punishment, with an imposi- 
tion, which ought, however, to be so managed as to be regarded by the delin- 
quent rather as a relief than an additional infliction. The next gradation is 
the loss (with my express sanction) either of part or the whole of a holiday, and 
about this point the punishments for moral offences begin. But should all the 
ordinary means prove unavailing, they are formally reported by the head 
master of the junior department to me. I, in the first place, privately admonish 
them, and in 19 cases out of 20 , they feel it so much that they shed tears; 
but if this should not be sufficient, I then report them to their parents, request- 
ing them to exert their authority at home in upholding mine at the college; 
and if after a report to parents, accompanied generally with a public admoni- 
tion before the class, I find the conduct of the student still unimproved, I 
separate him altogether from the other students for a considerable time, 
keeping him in a room by himself, where he is occasionally visited by the 
masters to be heard his lessons, but where he is absolutely forbidden to 
hold any intercourse whatever with his fellow students, or they with 
him, under pain on his part of being sent away from the institution, and on 
theirs of being subjected to' the punishment inflicted upon him; that is con- 
sidered a great and very formidable punishment, and while effectually securing 
the other students against the contagious influence of his bad example, it has 
generally produced a salutary effect upon the offender; but if the regulations 
under which he is confined should be broken, or if he should still continue 
obstinate, and we should consider the case as at the time absolutely hopeless, 
I suspend him, or at least require his temporary withdrawal from the institu- 
tion, taking care to state to his parents, that although I look upon him at the 
time as unfit to associate with the other students, yet if after a certain period 0 
probation he is able to bring testimonials from some other master of good con- 
duct, I shall be happy again to receive him within the walls of our institution, 
in order to prevent anything like a permanent stigma from being attache 
him. Only one case has occurred in which hopes of re-admission “ ave , ” 
been expressly held out. This I mention very particularly, because it has 
insinuated by one who ought to have known better, that we have frequent) 
expelled students from the Bristol college ; no expulsion has yet taken pia > 
and not more than half-a-dozen students have been removed in this mann » 
and of these six boys, application has already been made for the re-adnuss ^ 
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of one, and it has come to my knowledge that the parents of another have 
lately recommended the college to their friends. A few students have been 
suspended tor a tew days from the senior department for a species of offence 
which existed at first, but now may be said to be completely banished from 
among them, that is, striking each other. 

6 S6S. Lord Mahon.] It appears from this Report, that the very great fre- 
quency of reports to parents, has formerly been a matter of complaint?— That 
was before our system was properly established, and while the reports at the 
junior department were made, not by me, but by another officer on whom I 
was willing that this responsibility should rest. But the evils which arose 
from this division of authority soon forced upon me the conviction that it was 
necessary for me to take upon myself the entire responsibility in all matters 
relating to discipline as well as to instruction. An arrangement to that effect 
was accordingly made ; and since that time tile constitution of the colleve in 
tins respect has worked very satisfactorily. I beg to mention the whole 
amount of serious punishment which I have found it necessary to inflict at the 
senior department since September last; it has been about 12 hours of solitary 
confinement 111 a light room ; only three students have at all seriously miscon- 
ducted themselves during that period ; one left the college for half an hour, 
expecting that he should escape observation ; that is the grossest offence which 
to my knowledge has taken place in that department since September last. I 
can also state that the number of punishments continues regularly to decrease 
at both departments. The fact is, that in order to escape as far as possible 
from the necessity of punishing offences, my attention lias always been directed 
to the best means of preventing them, iii the machinery employed for that 
purpose, (not to dwell at present oil by far the best and most powerful of all 
means, the moral influence acquired by the masters over the minds of the 
pupils,) I make much use of the tyrant’s maxim, though not in the tyrant’s 
sense, “ divide and rule.” The separation of the students into two distinct 
departments, the lecturing of each class in a separate room, and the sendinn- 
out of the different classes at different hours to the play-ground, greatly facili- 
tate the maintaining of discipline by cutting off many temptations to disorder. 

I find it also of great importance to check 'instantly the very first symptoms of 
misconduct of every kind. “ Comprime dum nova sunt surgentis semina morbi.” 
With this view, the students whilst at play are always under the eye of at least 
one of the masters ; and a number of minute regulations have been made and 
are constantly enforced in the lecture-rooms, the object of them being explained 
from time to time to the students, in order that they may see that no unneces- 
sary restrictions are imposed upon them, but that it is my anxious wish to 
govern them by reason, and not by the exercise of arbitrary power. 

6860. With reference to this state of discipline to which they are brought, 
win you explain this circumstance, that ill the cash account of the college, 
there is a bill of the glazier, with a deduction from it of fines for broken glass ? 
—I beg to explain that ; our present premises are not well adapted to our pur- 
poses. Our play-ground is very small, and immediately adjoining the college, 
and the students at one time were very fond of playing at a game resembling 
racket, and often unintentionally drove their balls through the windows of the 
college. And this reminds me of a fact, which shows tile degree of honourable 
reeling that prevails among them. Notwithstanding the great number of panes 
broken at that time, there was scarcely ever the slightest difficulty in ascertain- 
ing who broke them. I had nothing to do but to ask the question, and on 
being informed, I merely told them they must pay for them, and that they had 
better be more cautious for the future. 

6S70. Then it was not malicious breaking ?— No ; hut the number broken 
accidentally, was so great, that I was reluctantly obliged to put a stop to that 
game. When the college first opened, some panes of glass as well as other 
Jbings, were broken maliciously. If, on such occasions, the delinquent ac- 
xnowledged his fault, he received a slight reprimand, and had to pay for what 
f done >. (a penalty which soon cured him of his propensity to mischief) ; 
but It he denied it, he knew he was liable to the extreme punishment of suspen. 
ion, which was actually inflicted in more than one instance, no pains being 
pare to discover the offender. The same principle was uniformly acted upon, 
th l ? at 1 e stu ^ ent ® S00I] felt ^ to be their interest as well, as their duty to tell 
e truth. Thus, in a short time, a general habit of speaking the truth, and a 
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J. H.Jerrard, strong sense of honour (even in those who were not governed by hio-h 

I ' L,D ' motives) began to prevail among them. ^ ° ei 

„„ March 1836 6871. Chairman.] You have not been obliged to recur to corporal punish 

' ment ? — Not in a single instance. 

6872. You do not find the discipline of the school impaired by that circum- 
stance ?— On the contrary, I never saw any thing like such discipline main" 
tained in any institution where corporal punishment exists ; I was much pleased 
with the character which a student, who joined us some time ago, cave his 
friends of the college. I think he exactly hit upon the points in which 8 differs 
from most other institutions ; this youth had been at six schools in England 
and one in France, and thus had had ample experience in other schools. °After 
mentioning that the discipline was beyond all comparison superior to any thino- 
he had before witnessed, he said there were three points which struck him 
most remarkably in the students of Bristol College; their courtesy, their 
industry, and their feelings towards their masters ; for instance, that the day 
after his arrival at the college, instead of his being treated with contempt as a 
new comer, the students came up to him and asked him how he was, and if 
they could perform any little services for him ; in the next place, that while in 
other institutions the students were, generally speaking, desirous of evading 
work, at the Bristol College they seemed to be all trying who should learn 
most. Another thing was, that while at other institutions the masters, with but 
few exceptions, were disliked and abused by the boys, at the Bristol College, 
on the contrary, they were greatly liked. And the only question was, who 
was liked and respected most. The truth is, that the masters at the Bristol 
College abstain from the use of harsh and insulting language to the students, 
avoid hurting their feelings, and treat them with real courtesy. All this has 
naturally a powerful influence in producing corresponding conduct on their 
part, both towards us and towards each other. 

6873. You have had a variety of experience in this college, persons taken 
from various classes and with various dispositions ; have you found this system 
of abstinence from corporal punishment, and the application only of moral 
means, to work with equal effect upon all, and to be equally beneficial at all 
times? — I had at first great difficulty with those who came late to us from 
other institutions, or who (without reference to the particular class to which 
they belong) had been badly brought up at home. I have also had to deal 
with boys of peculiarly refractory dispositions, some of whom have even 
proved unmanageable at other places; but I have found the system eminently 
successful with students of all descriptions. Finding the treatment they expe- 
rience at the college so different from what they have been accustomed to, and 
the general feelings of the students so opposed to their own notions, the very 
worst of them seldom hold out long, but soon fall in with the habits of thought 
which prevail at the institution. Perhaps the great power of the system may 
be said to consist in our having established a law of opinion strongly favour- 
able to the maintaining of discipline and morals. In effecting this object I 
have been greatly assisted by the feeling on the part of the students, that they 
were exempted from corporal punishment, and were expected to act on higher 
principles than if they had been subject to it. The tone of feeling of every 
student would be instantly lowered by the introduction of the rod among them, 
and thus the system would lose much of its moral force, and a far greater 
injury would be inflicted on our institution than can arise from the occasional 
(and as experience has proved, very rare) removal of a refractory student. 

6874. Is the public feeling of the college favourable to the maintenance 0 

this discipline in general?— Decidedly so; for a long time we had to contend 
against a good deal of prejudice upon the subject, and soon after the college 
opened, two pupils who, otherwise, would have been sent, were actually wi 
held from us, upon the express ground that corporal punishment was no 
inflicted in the college; but latterly, since the results have manifested t ie 
selves, public opinion has undergone a very marked change ; people in g® nei ’ 
notwithstanding the jealous scrutiny to which the college is subjecte , 
forced to admit that most excellent discipline prevails with us. . . 

6S75. You have stated that one of the most powerful means you use, 1S 
application of private and public admonition ; have you found that the pi 
opinion of the school, in cases of public admonition, bears out the teacn e 
general ?— I have found that it does so completely, in consequence of the c ^ 
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which is invariably pursued at the college, and which is absolutely necessary in 
order to render possible the maintaining of discipline without corporal punish- 
ment. It is necessary that the teacher, in such a case, should throw away 
the tyrant altogether, and conduct the. institution entirely upon the principles 
of justice and benevolence; and he must let it be seen that he is never actuated 
by passion, but solely by a regard to what he considers his duty. Before he 
subjects a pupil to the disgrace of a public admonition, if his guilt is not at 
once apparent, he must go through all the evidence carefully and laboriously, 
in the presence of his fellow students, evidently feeling a reluctance to arrive 
at a conclusion unfavourable to him, and calling upon any one who may have 
anything to urge in his favour to bring it forward, in order to give him the 
benefit of the fairest possible trial. Pursuing this course, I feel a perfect con- 
fidence, that on such occasions I have the sympathies of the students with me, 
and I am enabled to say to the student, if found guilty, when I condemn you 
you must be self-condemned, and you must perceive that you are also con- 
demned by your fellow students. But in carrying the feelings of the students 
along with me, on any particular occasion, I am greatly assisted by the general 
conviction which I know exists in their minds, that they will not be punished 
more severely than is absolutely necessary. Among the advocates of the rod 
it has generally been supposed that some advantage is to be gained by havino* 
the rod as a last resort. That I deny altogether ; I think it much better to 
have dismissal or removal from the institution as a last resort, because the 
students are convinced that that punishment will not be resorted to unless in 
cases where it is really unavoidable. They know that the institution loses 
something by losing a pupil, but they think that a master who flogs loses 
nothing by flogging ; on the contrary, some persons who flog in ill temper, 
appear to them rather to like the opportunity of giving free scope to their 
passion. There are also some direct means by which I make it manifest to the 
pupils, that it is a leading object with me to inflict upon them as little punish- 
ment as possible. Every punishment is registered in a book kept for the pur- 
pose, with the name of the officer that inflicts it. Every month, when they are 
assembled together at examinations, I refer to the amount of punishment, and 
when I find that it has diminished during the month I express evident pleasure ; 
and when strangers visit the institution, I tell them before the students the 
amount of punishment, dwelling much on the smallness of it, and its gradual 
diminution ; and thus the boys see it is, as it were, my interest, that it is at all 
events my earnest desire, that there should be as little punishment as possible, 
and in consequence of that conviction, and of the kind manner in which they 
are uniformly treated by the masters, they are extremely desirous of avoiding 
hurting the feelings of me or of any of the officers. I can say truly, that dur" 
ing more than five years that I have conducted the Bristol College, I have never 
received an insulting answer from any boy, and under no circumstances in life 
has my temper been less tried. But I think it right to add, that I feel a great 
predilection for these pursuits, and a deep sense of their importance, and it 
appears to me to be the true secret, that no man ought to engage in this pro- 
fession unless he regards it with similar feelings, and this appears to me another 
argument for the establishment of normal schools. If a man had to go through 
a course of preparation at a normal school, he would discover in time whether 
or not he took a great interest in watching over the gradual unfolding of the 
faculties, and “pouring fresh instruction o’er the mind,” which, Thomson says, 
is a “ delightful task,” as I am sure it is, to those who are qualified for it; and 
yet the passage is often quoted with a sneer, as if the contrary must necessarily be 
the case, so many teachers are there who seem to derive anything but pleasure 
from their occupation. If persons had an opportunity of discovering whether 
they had really a predilection and aptitude for these pursuits, then we should 
not have men engaging in this profession who dislike it above all things, who 
want that indispensable requisite for it, command of temper, who seem to be 
perpetually in a state of irritation, and to be always venting upon the heads of 
the unfortunate boys the effects of their own chagrin, at finding themselves in 
a situation for which they are wholly unfit. 

6876. Lord Mahon.'] Do not you find that your system is liable to this diffi- 
culty, that it proceeds upon the assumption that the reason of the boys is 
already perfectly formed and developed ; that it enables them to come to right 
conclusions upon their master’s conduct, and to form the same deliberate and 
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just opinions which full grown persons might form upon the subject? I tl ' L- 

that the reason and the feelings of boys are sufficiently developed, to enabl 
them to discover whether adults are actuated by feelings of real kindness t 6 
wards them. Boys love their parents, and they love those who treat them witT 
kindness, and they are easily able to distinguish their real from their pretended 1 
friends; none are more sharp in detecting hypocrisy, and none more capable of 
doing justice to the motives of those who regard them with affection, and feel 
a sincere desire to do them all the good in their power. 

6877. The question is, whether at the beginning of education you think 
the reason of boys is sufficiently developed to follow the intricate trains of 
reasoning which you have ascribed to them ? — Our system of discipline is 
based chiefly on appeals to their better feelings, and I do not think that anv 
trains of reasoning relating to their master’s conduct are expected to be under- 
stood by them, which are beyond the reach of their faculties. 

6878. Chairman.'] It is in consequence of their feelings of attachment to 
their teacher that they rely upon the decisions of their teacher, with regard to 
their moral and intellectual conduct? — Yes, and even though they might not 
be always able fully to appreciate the trains of reasoning employed, yet their 
great confidence in their teacher, which rests upon the facts that they can 
understand, would induce them to repose confidence in him with respect to 
some few things which might be above their comprehension. You have spoken 
of the attachment of the pupils to their teachers. Now, I find that our system 
of question and answer which is perpetually going on in our lectures, our not 
affecting the character of knowing everything, but having each of us the 
courage to say sometimes to the boys “ I do not know,” and our habit of men- 
tioning constantly byway of instruction, facts drawn from our own experience; 
I find that all these things tend to gain their confidence, and a complete hold 
of their affections, and when that is done there will be no difficulty in main- 
taining discipline without the rod ; once do that, and you will find that the 
rod would greatly diminish, instead of adding to the authority of the teachers, 
and that the government, instead of being weak, will be exceedingly strong. 
Now, I think there was a very striking proof given, perhaps a stronger one 
than under ordinary circumstances could have been afforded, of the complete 
power and great resources of this system. Owing to extremely ill health, I was 
obliged about a year and a half ago to be absent for some months from Bristol ; 
two new officers of the senior department had been appointed just before my 
departure, which therefore occurred at a very unfortunate time; although 
those two gentlemen were very able men, and have since proved themselves to 
be most efficient in administering the system, yet as this system requires a 
good deal of experience before it can be properly carried into effect, of course 
it could not be expected that they should be able fully to work it out at first, 
and consequently just before my return there was considerable disorder in some 
of the lecture rooms. I returned when the system might be said to have got 
a good deal out of order at the senior department, and I was able in a single 
day to bring it into a completely good state again. Of course there had in the 
meantime sprung up among some of the students a spirit of insubordination to 
a certain degree, which took some little time in subsiding ; but as far as the 
external evidences of discipline were concerned, the most complete and abso- 
lute order was restored the very day of my reappearance, and this at a time 
when I was in wretchedly bad health, and therefore as little efficient as it is 
possible for me to be. 

6879. What course did you pursue upon that occasion ? — I was not myself 
aware till then of the full resources of the system. I went into the lecture- 
room, in which I knew that the greatest relaxation of discipline haa taken 
place ; I told the students that I had come in the state of ill health in which 
they saw me, from a considerable distance, in order to restore discipline among 
them, and to prevent the institution from suffering that disgrace which it must 
do, if such conduct were persevered in; that 1 knew I could fully trust the 
great majority of them, but that there were some new comers among them w ° 
were not acquainted with me, and in whom therefore I could not have ie 
same confidence ; that I must now make regulations which would exten ^ 0 
every 7 case ; that I was determined to restore order at any sacrifice, even 
though it might cost the institution several students ; and I said I now mean 
to affix a punishment of a kind that I never as yet have found it necessaryto- 
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resort to for the enforcing of discipline, but violent disorders require violent 
remedies, and I feel myself compelled to adopt this plan : the very first student 
that even whispers m this lecture room, or is guilty of the slightest breach of 
discipline whatever, I will suspend for a month from the college. I then said 
to the professor, “ You will report to me the first student that even whispers in 
this room ; I pledge myself to inflict upon him the punishment I have men- 
tioned ; I require of you to report him instantly.” On his promising to do 
so, I said, addressing the students, ce You know the pain the infliction of this 
punishment would give me, but I have put it out of my power to withhold it 
•if incurred, and shall remain at hand so as instantly to suspend the first 
offender. Let any student who wishes to be a martyr in a most foolish cause, 
to hurt my feelings and bring disgrace upon himself, set the first example of 
disobedience.” Not one of them did so, the most perfect order prevailed, and 
they were soon able to go on without having any unusual punishment hanging 
over them. 

6880. Have you found these moral means operate as much upon the younger 
students as upon the elder ones ? — There is of course at first more difficulty 
with the younger ones, but I find that they all soon partake in the general 
spirit that prevails ; the younger follow the example of the elder; those who 
have not arrived at an age fully to appreciate the force of these motives, are 
led by the example of those whom they look up to. 

6881. You said that you have had some difficulty with pupils that have come 
from other schools, do you think that is one of the greatest difficulties that a 
teacher has to contend with ? — Certainly. 

6S82. And in proportion as elementary education was ameliorated, the diffi- 
culties found at present in maintaining discipline in collegiate and academical 
education, would gradually vanish ? — I have not a doubt of it. 

6883. Do you think, if an university were composed of pupils coming from a 
college similar to yours, and if sufficient moral discipline was maintained by 
the professors, that we should not have to complain of those breaches of dis- 
cipline and morality which at present infect those establishments? — I have no 
doubt that those evils would be materially diminished ; but I am not an advo- 
cate for congregating into a focus very large masses of students. I think that 
withdrawing them from the superintendence of their parents, and subjecting 
them to the law of opinion which exists among young men of their own age^ 
and setting them free from the good and moral influence which results from 
the action of the opinions of their seniors upon their minds, that all those 
■things are evils, and tend very much to produce those unhappy results, of 
which we have reason to complain. The plan of establishing a central univer- 
sity for conferring degrees, and of colleges in connexion with it, in different 
.parts of the country, appears to me far preferable. 

6884. Do you frequently require the students to recur to the examination of 
their own conduct? — I frequently impress upon them the necessity of self- 
examination, and when the students are guilty of any offence, I make them, in 
the course of my private admonitions, carefully analyse their motives; and I 
consider all their excuses, show their futility, and force them back at last upon 
the real springs of their conduct. I lead them on to a declaration against 
themselves in the great majority of instances. 

6885. You think this a much more useful mode of proceeding than punish- 
ing them for the offence, inasmuch as it provides an instrument of moral power 
which may be applied hereafter? — I quite agree in that. 

6886. Have you seen the results of your system in any pupils that have left 
the college ? — The college has not been established sufficiently long to enable 
me to judge of the results, upon a large scale ; but in those cases in which I 
have had an opportunity of observing, I have found that they have carried into 
other places, the good principles they have imbibed with us; and some remark- 
able instances of considerable change of character have occurred even in students 
who have joined us at a tolerably advanced age. There was one pupil, from 
whom nothing whatever was expected in the way of intellectual distinction, and 
whose moral character did not, as I afterwards discovered, stand very high. He, 
as soon as he joined us, being then 18 years old, changed his habits altogether, 
and has now attained a very good character, and is considered a good scholar. 
Several students who have been considered dull before joining us, have soon 
afterwards exhibited talents which they were not before suspected to possess. 
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J. II. Jerrard, 6S87. What are the reports of the parents, of the conduct of their son 
LL - D - home ; have they generally found that they were ameliorated by the svsttm 
8 " pursued in your college?— Almost always; in the notices of the withdrawal S’ 

ay March 1030. s t u dents from our institution, I receive the most satisfactory letters from tl 1 
parents, in many instances expressive of the deepest gratitude for the v 16 
beneficial change that has taken place in their sons’ disposition, conduct and 
mental acquirements, since they have been in the institution. I have* onl 
known one instance, in which a parent lias complained of his son’s morals 
having been deteriorated, and in that instance I was satisfied, on strict 
inquiry, that the student was the corrupter of others, instead of being himself 
corrupted. 

6888. Do you extend the observations which you have made as to the im- 
provement of the moral character, to the day scholars as well as to the boar- 
ders, or do you find greater difficulty with the day scholars ? — Upon the whole 
about the same; the influence of parents is in the great majority of cases most 
beneficial to the youthful mind, and 1 should say that the conduct of the day 
scholars is about on a par with that of those in the boarding houses ; but where 
the heads of the boarding houses are very eminently calculated for their office 
I then find that their pupils are superior to the general average of the pupils 
of the establishment. 

68S9. Do you find that the professors you have in your institution are well 

calculated to carry into full effect the principles you have mentioned ? Nearly 

all of them at the present moment are well calculated to do so, but all of us 
have been obliged to work up our way to this point ; none of us were originally 
capable of carrying them properly into effect. We have required training our- 
selves before we could properly train the boys ; another argument for a normal 
school. But some have said, as an objection to the system, that I, with the 
authority of principal, no doubt possess a great ascendancy over the minds of 
the students, and easily maintain discipline, but they have asked whether the 
other officers can do so. Now I will take a very strong and striking instance 
in the affirmative. At the junior department we have a junior officer (formerly 
for a short time a student of our senior departments), who is a dissenter, who 
has not taken his degree at any of the universities, and who consequently has 
none of that prescriptive honour to assist him in acquiring an influence over 
the minds of his pupils ; yet there is no officer in the institution who maintains 
stricter order and discipline than he does in his room, and I have found in- 
variably that if the pupils in any lecture-room have been frequently reported 
to me as disorderly, the fault ought to be laid at the door of the officer. I 
have always found' the ill conduct of the students in direct proportion to the 
incompetence of the officer. We have been obliged to dismiss one master 
from the junior department for striking a student. I was determined from the 
first to express my resolution of altogether abolishing that punishment. Having 
long felt convinced that the grand means of improving education was the sub- 
stitution of a higher system of motives for those low ones which accompany 
the use of corporal punishment, I would at any time much rather have given 
up my office at the college, than resorted to the rod for the maintaining of 
discipline. The disgust created in my mind by the tyranny which I had ob- 
served in masters who used this instrument of punishment, would have made 
education to me a revolting employment, had the rod been required. As it is, 
there is no subject whatever, and no pursuit in which I take so much pleasure, 
nor can I contemplate any happy course of life but as some way connected 
with the training of the youthful mind to knowledge and virtue. It appears to 
me to be the best and most important sphere in which benevolence can exert 
itself, as I believe there is no way in which we can have so much influence 
over our fellow creatures for good, as in training them when young to the 
knowledge of truth and the practice of virtue ; and when I reflect that many 
of the first minds of antiquity were devoted to the instruction of youth, I con- 
fess that to me it appears that education, which I now know to be capable 0 
being conducted upon such principles as I have stated, and the importance 0 
which is again beginning to be understood, might easily be placed on sue a 
basis as to engage in its immediate service many men of the highest inte ec 
at the present day. 

6S90. You have stated that there is a considerable contrast between those 
institutions which have been conducted upon the principle of corporal 
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nnent and the college of Bristol ■ do you mean to apply that observation to 
merely temporary effects or to the general results upon the character and 
understanding of the boys?— To the general and permanent effects decidedlv 
Hie principles we instil into their minds, in order to govern them without 
corporal punishment, are essentially of a permanent character,- and very dif- 
ferent from those inculcated at institutions which chiefly rely for the main- 
taining of authority on appeals, not to the reason and the better feelings of the 
pupils, but to their fears. But after having stated my own opinion upon the 
subject of corporal punishment, if the Committee will allow me, I should like 
to read a letter from the head master of the junior department, Mr. Price who 
has had great experience in teaching, was himself educated and subsequently 
a master at a public school, and has had a great deal of the management of 
younger boys. ° 

“ As you have done me the favour to request my opinion on the question of flagellation 
in schools, I have great pleasure in bearing my most decided testimony against it as a per- 
nicious error m education. Having been educated at Shrewsbury, where°it was regularly 
practised, and where during a year and a half I was afterwards, as" assistant master instru- 
mental ra procuring that punishment (for the actual wielding of the birch was restricted to 
the head and second masters) for many an unlucky wight, I am not ignorant of the system 
and 1 have no hesitation m pronouncing it to be not a beauty, but a blot, in that justly cele- 
brated school. I think its only recommendation is its being a brief and summary wav of 
settling matters where a large class (of 50 or 60) is under the care of one master who of 
course would have great difficulty, but not even then I think insuperable, in applying the 
higher and better means of keeping up discipline. Its effect on the mind of the sufferer i« 

1 think, generally very bad. It either produces submission and obedience (and that too 
olten teigned) by an appeal to very low feelings and motives, or else, which is the most com- 
mon case, it hardens both body and mind at once. As for the bystanders, I never saw on 
execution” treated by them otherwise than as a ludicrous exhibition, unless peculiar cir 
cumstances rendered the patient an object of pernicious compassion and “ secreta murmura 
I'ulgi against the powers that be. To those who appeal to the authority of Scripture in 
defence of the rod, I concede that the expressions in Proverbs xxiii. 13, 14, and 18 ] 9 are 
to be taken quite literally, and I, as a parent, thank God for them, as a flat settler of a do- 
mestic difficulty. But I see no reason for extending them to any but a parent or one 
placed by Providence exactly “ in loco parentis" And in other passages, such as Hebrews 
xii. 6, sometimes adduced to defend a figurative interpretation of the precept in the Proverbs 
I conceive that (the literal notion being here excluded “by the nature of the case”) the 
Lord is, m a sense of accommodation, represented as using scourges {/taanyas, used in the New 
testament for various afflictions of body and mind) in his perfect wisdom and for our posi- 
tive good, just as parents, to the best of their fallible judgment, «.a ra ro faoiw avroie employ 
actual whips for the probable good of their children. Sol thiuk this should neither deter 
tbe parent nor encourage the schoolmaster as to the use of the rod. Also tiie clause “ while 
there is hope,” seems to me to limit the application of it generally to very youn^ children 
incapable of much reasoning. The experience of five years at the Bristol Colle«»e° only con’ 
firms me m my opinion that other means are best for the schoolmaster, and were we after 
all obliged to adopt the flogging system, it would, I think, be a decisive mark of our own 
“competency. To the master the rod forms a direct temptation to the exercise of hasty 
and vindictive feelings, in the way of all others least easily reparable ; and to the neglect of 
other more tedious (but far better) ways of working upon the feelings of his pupil, the prac- 
tice of which has or ought to have (by God’s blessing) a direct beneficial effect on his own 
temper and spirit also. The ferula saves trouble, time and thought, certainly ; what vast 
economy ! but the fact of being occasionally, viz. when patience and temper are beginning to 
tail, tempted to wish for one myself, forms with me a strong reason for condemning its'use 
generally, and makes me truly thankful that I, for one, am not indulged with such abaneful 
luxury “ Non tali auxilio .” 

6S91. Do you give moral marks as well as marks for intellectual improve- 
ment?— Yes, here are specimens of the moral marks, and also of the marks for 
intellectual improvement. 
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This is an average specimen from the lower class. 

6892. Are you aware of any other instances in which corporal PJ in *|j l ^many 
worked injurious effects, besides what you have stated? — Not to awe . nstance5 
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instances of great severity which have come under my observation, I can say 
in general that its effects are such as to cause many boys to regard their school- 
master rather as an enemy than a friend, and to associate the most unpleasino- 
ideas with the period of their early studies. It has tended also more than any 
other cause to degrade the profession of a teacher in the eyes of the public, and 
thus by discouraging men of talent from engaging in this profession, has in this 
way seriously retarded the progress of education. But it is sometimes said 
“ I'he rod may be very serviceable in maintaining discipline, if always used 
with temper and judgment.” My answer is, “Ample experience has proved 
how trying to the temper and judgment of the teacher, and how peculiarly 
liable to abuse this instrument is.” I would also reply, “ A little more temper 
and judgment, and you will be able to throw away the rod altogether, and to 
maintain better discipline without it than you have ever maintained with it.” 
In maintaining discipline without having the rod to fall back upon, the master is 
obliged to put forth all his resources, both intellectual and moral, in order to 
acquire a full ascendancy over the minds of his pupils ; he is obliged to act 
before them upon those principles which he recommends to them, otherwise 
they will not be influenced by him ; and he is also obliged to make his lectures 
as interesting to them as possible, in order to keep their attention alive ; and I 
have always observed that -when the attention of the students is flagging at lec- 
tures, it is owing to the mastex , ’s not putting forth sufficient strength. The 
fact is, that any disposition to inattention or breach of discipline at lectures is, 
I think, almost invariably to be laid at the master’s door. When the master 
possesses such a character as is necessary to give him a due ascendancy, then 
and then only can he exercise the most happy influence upon the minds of the 
pupils. This consideration forces him to adopt a proper line of conduct 
towards them, and that re-acts upon the minds of the pupils, so that the most 
beneficial reciprocal influence is exerted between the pupils an'd the master. 

6893. Does it strike you as an absurdity on the part of teachers to inculcate 
constantly a moral precept, and at the same time in their own conduct to give 
almost a positive denial of their conviction of its truth ? — That lesson was 
forcibly impressed upon my own mind when I was a boy. A schoolmaster to 
whom I was long subject, used to wield the rod con amore, and often in very 
great anger, and with great severity, and our daily studies used to commence 
with prayer, but the contrast always used to strike me most forcibly between 
the meek and humble look of the master when reading prayers, and his tyran- 
nical authoritative and passionate stare as soon as the prayers were over. 1 
used frequently to^ apply to him that line of Collins, “ While each strained 
ball of sight seemed bursting from his head and the consequence was, that he 
was generally detested by his pupils, and they as a body were very averse to 
study, and though belonging to the higher class, imitated generally in their 
conduct to each other that example of harsh ungentlemanlike behaviour which 
was set them by their master. 

6894. lou think then that the assumed necessity of corporal punishment in 
schools arises principally from the incompetency of the teacher ? — Decidedly. 

6895. And the first step towards the extinction of the application of such 
puiiishment should be in the impx’ovement of the teachers ? — Certainly, until a 
sufficient number of teachers can be got duly qualified for instruction, it will not 
be easy to ixiti'oduce this system generally. At present every new teacher that 
comes to the Bristol College has to undergo a certain training before he is 
worked up to the necessary point, and therefore of coui’se a good deal of time 
is lost. 



6896^ You think that this could be obtained in a proper system of noi-mal 
schools r — Decidedly, I know of no other way; and 1 beg to mention that the 
first pei'son who suggested to me the idea of the extx'eme importance of a kind 
and rational treatment of boys on the pai't of the master, was Doctor Hincks 
of the Belfast Academy. His mode of treating me and his other pupils was 
directly opposite to anything that 1 had before witnessed, and the results were 
aS t0 eave a * ast ^ n g impression on my mind. 

You find a difficulty in obtaining such teachers at present ? — Very great 

difficulty. 

6898. With such teachers do you contemplate any difficulty in extending 
^ ou ^ system to every college similarly situated in the country ? — I think there 
Wou d be no difficulty whatever in doing it, because the Bristol College had to 
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j H. Jerrard, contend with almost every possible difficulty, and therefore an a fortiori aro-u- 
LL - D - ment may be drawn from it, in favour of the general practicability of the 
— 6 system. I wish to mention that when I was speaking of the external difficulties 
39 Mai cd 1 3 * that Brisfco i College had to struggle with, I always thought that those difficul- 
ties might be got overby the establishment of a central metropolitan university 
such as is now contemplated. I knew that there were two permanent obstacles 
to our having a large number of pupils. One was, the pupils staying so short 
a time with us at our senior department, not remaining there to complete their 
education. The other was, a great number of persons not understanding suffi- 
ciently the advantages of a superior education, who would have understood the 
advantages of a degree, and who would have been attracted by the additional 
inducement of a degree, because they knew that those who obtained degrees 
were held in high estimation ; and I always thought that the number of our 
students would beat least trebled by the establishment of such an university; 
and I am certain that that is the great thing wanted to give full effect and pros- 
perity to those proprietory institutions, and to enable them to exercise as exten- 
sive an influence in raising and diffusing education as their original projectors 
anticipated. But along with that, I think it is necessary that the Government 
should have the appointment of the principal, and render him independent of 
the council, to the extent that I stated yesterday. Without that being done, 
although those proprietory institutions may flourish to a certain extent, I do 
not think that men will be induced to join in them, of those high qualifications 
which are necessary to raise education to that standard, which I earnestly hope 
and confidently anticipate, under such regulations, it may attain. 

6899. If you think that proprietory institutions, by conferring such degrees, 
can be raised to a state of prosperity, would you not apply these observations 
still more strongly to institutions founded by Government, and supported by 
the general assessment of the town and district in which they were situated? — 
From what I have observed, I have not a doubt that institutions of that kind, 
though not in my opinion absolutely the best, would flourish and obtain a high 
degree of estimation in the public mind, and would exert a most beneficial 
influence upon the country. But I do think the kind of interference on the 
part of Government, which I have already mentioned, absolutely necessary in 
proprietory institutions, in order to raise the respectability of the officers, and 
the degree of estimation in which they would be held by the public, and there- 
fore in order to give education generally that rank in public opinion which it 
has not yet reached, and which it must attain before the public can be fully 
and completely benefited by it. 

6900. You have spoken of degrees; to what extent would you allow the 
Metropolitan University to confer degrees upon the students of such colleges, 
would you extend it to the higher degrees, or limit it to the lower t I should 
certainly extend it to the higher, and I think that all colleges which have ob- 
tained a charter from the Crown, which of course would be subject to those 
conditions that Government might think necessary to impose, such as fixing a 
constitution for the college, and such as the insisting upon the abolition 0 
corporal punishment in connexion with it, that such colleges ought to have ie 
privilege of presenting their alumni for examination, for the first degrees con- 
ferred by the Metropolitan University. These alumni would then be m 1 
hands of the Metropolitan University, and would be subject to any tur ie 
examination, which they might think necessary for the higher degrees. 

6901. Is drawing or music taught in the institution ? — Drawing is taugit > 

music is not at present ; but I beg it to be understood, that the plan ot ins 1 
tion has not yet fully developed itself. . ? 

6902. Would you recommend it to be an integral portion of educa 10 • 
Drawing, certainly ; the'subject of music I have not yet studied sumcien y~ 
come to a decided conclusion upon the point ; but I should be incline 

fine it to those who have a taste for it. 

6903. Would you see any difficulty in making either a portion of e J 

if it were usual in all the elementary schools to teach both. Gera , > 
difficulty', if it were usual to teach both. , 

6904. What course do you follow with regal'd to the living languages.^ ^ 
have separate teachers for several of the living languages; they con!i our exa _ 
important branch of our instruction, and prizes are given for them * . nations; 
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ruinations ; and as French is included in the general charge, almost all the 
students learn French. 

6905. Do you give any courses in the respective literatures of those coun- 
tries? — Literature is taught incidentally in connexion with languages. I find 
that varying the lectures in that way, and affording to the students- a great deal 
of pleasing instruction, is the most effectual mode of interesting the students in 
those particular subjects ; and also of conveying a sufficient knowledge of 
English literature. 

6906. As well as foreign : — The lecturers in the foreign languages are pro- 
fessors of the literature as well as of the languages, and give lectures in that 
literature. 

6907. Is chemistry taught in the institution? — Some experiments in che- 
mistry are performed in the course given at the junior departments. 

6908. No regular course ? — A very short course, indeed ; it cannot be called 
a regular course of chemistry ; but there are courses of chemistry frequently 
delivered at the institution, which the students of the college have an oppor- 
tunity of attending. Rut I beg to mention that it is contemplated hereafter, 
when the funds of the college admit of it, and when the building admits of it, 
to have a professor of chemistry, and to recommend that course to the 
students. 

6909. The institution, then, is open to the students of the college? — Not 
altogether' open to them* but when they go in a body they are admitted at a 
less price than the public are generally. 

6910. Is it in a very flourishing state? — Very ; they have a very good 
museum, and frequent courses of excellent lectures generally delivered by 
gentlemen of the place. 

6911. Could you give the Committee any report of the state of the insti- 
tution with regard to its funds, and the courses of lectures, and the system 
generally pursued ? — I can undertake to do so. 

6912. Have you any course of gymnastics in the college? — Not regularly; 
but there is a teacher of gymnastics (who is a medical student), whom several 
of the students attend, and in their plays they have an opportunity of prac- 
tising several gymnastic exercises. 

691 3. Is physical education much attended to in its several branches ? — It is 
decidedly attended to. In the first place, I do not allow the students to remain 
more than a certain time at lecture. I then send them out for recreation, 
telling those who seem inclined to work instead of play, that 1 consider the 
latter of great importance to their health, and I frequently impress upon them 
all the necessity of temperance, exercise, and regular hours ; 1 inculcate the 
taking care of the health as a most important duty, in order to render the body 
a fit instrument for the mind; dwelling upon those points with a frequency 
and urgency which proves to them the great stress I lay upon them, and fre- 
quently guarding those whom I know are very ardent in their studies against 
over exertion. I make a great deal of use of Doctor Andrew Combe’s excel- 
lent work on the application of the principles of physiology to the preservation 
of health, and recommend it to their perusal, and give them frequent extracts 
from the most remarkable parts of it. 
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APPENDIX. 



PAPERS delivered in to the Committee by J. H. Jerrard, ll.d. respectino- 
Bristol College. 



SPECIMENS of Written Questions asked by the Students of the Junior Department, 
with Mr. Price’s Answers. 

1 . The gastric acid, will it act when it is out of the body? — F. A. J. Questions by Stu- 

In glass vessels kept at the usual heat of the animal, it is said to produce changes exactly dents of the Junior 

similar to those which take place in natural digestion : i. e. Department, with 

In carnivorous animals, their gastric acid will dissolve animal substances and not vege- Answers, 
table ; and in herbivorous animals, vice versa. - 

In omnivorous animals, it dissolves both animal and vegetable matter. This is a most 
wonderful instance of the wisdom and power of God, in providing for the wants of his 
creatures. 

2 . Are there any bones in all small animals? — JD. L. 

Only the higher orders of animals have bones ; but size is not a good criterion. For a 
humming-bird has bones in the highest perfection, whilst a medusa (sea blubber or “ globos 
y mor”) has not a trace of them, though two feet in diameter. 

3. Why do our hands and faces chap and crack in cold weather? — O. IF. 

The cellular tissue of the skin is contracted by cold, more than the parts beneath, which 
are protected by the skin ; the latter therefore becomes too small, and cracks hke a tight 
pair of gloves. 

4. Why does a turtle live so long when its head is off? — J. C. 

The brain in a turtle forms a small part of the whole nervous system: it loses therefore 
less of its vitality in losing its head than a man, or many other higher animals. 

5. How can rabbits live without water? — T. L. 

Rabbits get plenty of water in the stems of juicy plants, and in dewy grass. See., so that 
in general they do not require to drink water. So sheep also, and many other animals. 

6. Why does the blood descend into the head when stooping, and not into the 
lower parts of the body when standing up ? 

The. blood of course must descend into the lower parts of the body also, and that by the 
force of gravity in addition to the impulse from the heart. But the vessels in the lower 
parts constantly and involuntarily exert a contractile force exactly equivalent to the gravi- 
tation of the blood : and it is the absence of this counteracting force in the upper vessels 
(which of course do not usually need it, and therefore, according to the unerring wisdom of 
God, have it not) that renders stooping so uncomfortable. See a paper by Mr. Wollaston 
on Sea Sickness. — Phil. Trans. 

7. What is marrow in the bones ? — J. C. 

Marrow is an oily substance, not at all, I believe, differing from some kinds of fat. Its 
use seems to be, to supply the substance of the bone with oil, which it always contains; it 
is probably insensible, and therefore adds nothing to the pain of amputation, contrary to the 
common opinion. 

8. How is smell taken away when you have a cold in your head ? — C. F. 

The delicate surface on which the filaments of the olfactory (smelling) nerve are spread, 
becomes so coated with mucus as not well to receive the impressions. 

9. How can a fish rise and sink in the water when it pleases?— C. F. 

By means of his “ swim,” an air bladder, which he has the power of compressing or dilat- 
ing at pleasure, so as to alter his specific gravity. Thus he rises or sinks, exactly like the 
water balloon, and for the same reason. 

The fins without this apparatus would generally be ineffectual. 

10. What causes persons to be deaf and dumb? — O. 

These maladies naturally imply a defect of the organs ; but I do not know that any defect 
of the parts is at all times visible on dissection. When any one is born deaf, dumbness 
follows (without any defect of the organs of seech) as a matter of course, because children 
learn to speak only by healing others. N. B. Attend the next lecture given on the deaf 
and dumb at Bristol, by all means. 



BRISTOL COLLEGE. 

This Institution was founded in 1830, by a proprietary body, for the purpose of affording Bristol College, 
to the youth of Bristol and its vicinity the opportunity of obtaining a first-rate classical and 
scientific education, on very moderate terms, and without quilting the homes of their 
°*3i- u 2 parents. 
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parents. Provision is also made, by means of boarding establishments for thn 
from a distance. ’ se ' v “° come 

The college is divided into two departments, both of which are under the im V 
intendence of the Principal. mediate super- 

Visitbr, the Rev. W. D.' Coiiybeare, M. A., F. R. S., See. See. 

Literary Officers Principal, J. H. .Ten-aid, D. C. L., Fellow and late Chimci r . 
of Caius College, Cambridge. Vice-Principal, the Rev. J. E. Bromby, B A F II Lect n lrer 
John’s College, Cambridge. Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosonhv iw 
Jenard, B. A, of Caius College, Cambridge. Head Master of the Jmi orDeL ' E 
J. Price, M._A.,_of St. John's College, Cambridge. Mathematical Master™ he 

Junior npnnrfmtmf Q OL. j >0f Be. 



Lecturer, S. Rootsey. Experimental Lecturer (Junior Department), J. Faulder. Dn ' 
Master, S. Jackson. ' rawui c 

Senior Department: — In Classics, the course of instruction comprehends the Greek d 
Latin standard authors. The subjects selected for lectures are the same (and are read will 
the same critical accuracy) as at Oxford and Cambridge. Much attention is given to ™ 
position, and also to the English language and literature. In Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy the students commence with Euclid and Algebra; thence proceed to Plane anl 
Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and the Differential and Integral Calculus (the text 
book in these subjects being “ Francceur’s Course,”) and afterwards to Astronomy (Brink- 
ley’s,) and the other branches of Mixed Mathematics. In the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, the textbooks are Bacon’s Novum Organum, Locke’s Essav, and the works of Butler 
and Paley. The Hebrew, French, German, Italian, and Spanish “languages are taught bv 
competent instructors. ^ ■' 

The J unior Department is preparatory, and in every respect a nursery to the senior. Here 
a solid foundation is laid for classical learning ; Arithmetic and the elements of Geometry 
and Algebra are taught on strictly scientific principles ; and a due proportion of the time of 
the students is devoted to Geography, (Woodbridge’s,) History, Reading, Writing &c. The 
study of the Classics is not commenced before the age of ten years ; the younger bovs 
being, up to that period, exclusively engaged in the various branches of English Education. 
An opportunity is afforded of receiving instruction in the Modern Languages, in Experi- 
mental Philosophy, and Drawing. Discipline is maintained without recourse being had, in 
any instance, to corporal punishment. 

iV. 13. At both departments the Greek Testament is a class book, and the business of each 
day is commenced by the reading of a portion of the Scriptures by the senior officer present. 

A special provision is also made for the religious instruction of the Students belonging to 
the Established Church, who are regularly lectured and examined in the principles of religion 
and the doctrines of the Church of England, by the Rev. the Vice Principal, under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. the Visitor. 

Examinations: — Public Examinations are held annually at the College at the end of 
June, when Prizes and Certificates of Honour are awarded; regard being had to the general 
conduct of the Students, as well as to their proficiency in learning. Private Examinations 
take place once a month, and the results of them at the Senior Department are regularly com- 
municated to Parents. 

Terms and Vacations: — The College Year is divided into two Terms. The First Term 
extends from the 17th of January to the 1st of July. The Second Term commences at the 
Senior Department on the 1st of September, at the Juuior Department on the 15th of 
August; and extends to the 20th of December. In both departments there is, besides the 
summer vacation, a recess of four weeks at Christmas, and ten days at Easter. 



Fees. 



Senior Department : — With a Nomination by a 
Shareholder - 

Ditto - - Without a Nomination 
Junior Department : — (No Nomination) 



| First Term. 

- - 

I ’els - 

Entrance Fee to either Department, £. 1 



Second Term, i Total per Ann. 

k.7 - -U.18 
■ 5 - 



The Hebrew, German, Italian, Spanish, and Drawing, £.4. 4 s. per annum. French is 
included in the general charge at the Senior Department. At the Junior Department the 
extra fee for this Language is £.3. , 

N- B. Students are admitted at any time, and charged in proportion: but a Quarters 
Notice, (in writing, to the Principal,) is required previously to the removal of a Student. 

Boarders : — The Rev. J. E. Bromby, B.A., Vice-Principal of the College, receives a 
limited number of Boarders, at No. o, Park Row. Mrs. Gardiner, a lady residing at iNo. 
14 > Rark Row , next door to the College, also receives Boarders, and provides Breakfasts 
and Dinners for daily Students. There are also other Boarding Houses for the reception oi 
Students. 

Further particulars may he known on application to Mr. S. P. Cohen, Clerk of the 
Council, at the College Chambers, Park Row, between the hours of IX and 4 each day. an 
letters to be post-paid. 

.; December 1834. 
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Bristol College Examination, 1835. 

Senior Department. 

Th e private examination of the students being concluded, and their places in their respec- 
t,ve Classes determined, the candidates for honours „ere publicly examined, on the 27th and 
29th of June, by tl.e Pnneipal the Rev. V.ce-Pnncipal, tile Mathematical Professor and the 
Classical Lecturer— the Rev. Visitor being unavoidably absent 
The classical subjects were. The Pereas of iEschylus, Portions of Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes, and the Memorab. l,a of Xenophon. The 1 st Boot of the Annals if Tadtns and 
portions of Horace and Sallust. The mathematical subjects were, the Differential Cafculm 
and^Sm* Comc S' 50110 ” 5 . Trigonometry, Euclid, (including the nth kookj) 

Immediately after the recitation of the prize essays, the plan of instruction pursued at the 
Semoi Department was read, and commented on at some length by the Principal, who pro- 
ceeded to observe, that while the great object proposed by the feeders of tliis institution 
(ass tated m the opening address of his respected friend, Dr. Carrick,) and all along lent 
steadily m view was, to extend the substantial advantages of a university education to 
youths not destined for the universities, a provision was at the same time made for securing 
another important object, viz. the special training of such of the students as might intend 
to become candidates for honours at Oxford and Cambridge : and how well this part of the 
clan had answeied its end, how the Bristol College had on this point stood the test which 
th f ee SUCCess,ve years been applied to it, would appear from the facts which he 
had that day to announce. But he would first take the liberty of reading the following 
extract from a letter addressed^ to him, a few days before, on this subject, by their distin- 
guished Visitor, the Rev. W. D. Conybeare:— y 

“I more especially wished to have been present on this occasion, that I might have had 
an opportumty of congratulating the friends of the college on the very gratifying intelligence 
of the brdhant academical success which has attended several of the pupils trained in our 
institution, thus affording the surest proofs of the efficiency of the system of instruction there 
®W ed - Clark, who had read very little classics when he first joined us, has just gained 
at Clinst s College, Cambridge, the first mathematical and classical prize (worth moil than 
»Ol., and carrying also a scholarship with it). Last term lie obtained a prize in Latin prose, 
though opposed by second-year as well as first-year men. v 

“ Cousins also, who himself, I understand, always attributes the principal foundation of 
his classical education to us, declaring that he never should have thought of becomin°- a 
reading* man, had it not been for the encouragement and stimulus he received while within 
our walls, has become first classical prize-man at Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

“ Xt 1S . a] so especially gratifying to us to observe the continued brilliant progress, in the 
other university, of a youth endeared to us, not only by his own connexion with us, but also 
as the son ot a friend, to whose zealous exertions our college was very mainly indebted 
for its original institution. This description will sufficiently point out the name of younc* 
Prichard, who has just added to his wreath at Oxford, the Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse! 
Prichard 1 believe, besides having been a pupil of our college, has, ever since his admission 
at Oxford, kept up his connexion with us, by reading with yourself during the vacations. 

Une ot our best pupils, and one almost entirely formed “by ourselves, you no- Swayne is 
at the present moment a candidate fora Corpus scholarship at Oxford. ‘Of course, when 
there is so much competition, it were unwise to anticipate certain success at a first trial.” 
Success, however (continued the Principal) had, even under these circumstances, attended 
this young gentleman, who, although only just turned of 17, had gained a scholarship worth 
(he understood) more than 80 l. a year, and leading, as a matter of course, to a fellowship 
ot at least 300 1. a year. The nature of the competition he must have experienced, might 
easily be inferred from the value of the prize, but would be still more apparent when it was 
known, that among the candidates was one of the head pupils of Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury. 

™ aS _ e “_ read .fr°“ Dr. Prichard to the Principal, expressing his high approba- 

2 fitted for the Universities ; and 



— ~ j. utinuu to me A'lincipai, 

tion of the manner in which the students of the college were fitted tor the Universities: and 
attnbuting m a great measure, his son’s success at Oxford to the instruction received by 
him at the Bristol College. J 

It was then stated by the Principal, that since the opening of the Bristol College, 11 of 
its students had gone to Oxford and Cambridge (three of the most promising, Foster, Mayers 
anct burrage, not having been sent to either university,) and of these no less than six, an 
actual majority, had distinguished themselves, having gained, in the space of three years, 
ten high academical honours, and two other distinctions of inferior value,— a degree of suc- 
cess which, when relative numbers were taken into account, would, he believed, be found to 
oe not rntenor to that attained by the pupils of any other establishment in the kingdom. 

r. Uarnck said, that although he had been all along aware of the general nature ol 
me plan ot education adopted at the college, he had never before had an opportunity ol 
anng the principles of it so fully explained, or of witnessing so much of its results : and 
j f 1 Called upon t0 sa y> that highly as he had been inclined to think of it 
It « -j j that da i' been more than ever impressed with the conviction of its excellence, 
and t f" 1 • i admirably calculated to develop and strengthen the faculties of the mind, 
it l ' misl the students with sound and useful information as well as ornamental learning. 

beei1 . particu 1 arly struck with the knowledge of their own language displayed in the 
full of ° mP A 0Sltl0nS ° f the stlldents \ 0lie of them, especially (that of W. Wayte), was so 
i, a _„ j g00d se " se and J us t observations, and was written in a style so superior, that it would 
ave done credit to a person three times his age. 
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Bristol College. 



The extraordinary success which had attended their students at Oxford and Cambrid 
must necessarily secure to the Bristol College the confidence of parents whose sons 
intended for the universities. The letter from Dr. Prichard on this subject was mol 
satisfactory ; and coming from a man of his eminent learning, could not fail to comm °H 
attention. . n 

He might now be permitted to say, that he considered the triumph of the Bristol ColW 
to be complete. Like other institutions which aim at effecting real improvements it had 
been doomed, at its outset, to encounter much opposition, and various causes had combined 
to render its early struggle peculiarly severe ; but he was happy to think that the period of 
its probation was now passed, and that its character was established on grounds which could 
not be disputed. He trusted that ere long its plan would be still further extended, so as to 
embrace professional as well as general education. Bristol was surely capable of support- 
ing an institution of that kind, and ought not, in his opinion, to rest satisfied without one 

He concluded by congratulating the Principal on the evidently improved .state of his 
health, and expressed a hope that he might long be enabled to preside over an institution 
which had, under his auspices, been enabled to triumph over all the difficulties opposed to 
it, and had already acquired for itself a high and extended reputation. 

An extract was then read, by the Vice-Principal, from a recent article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Education, in which the writer, having- remarked that the system of instruction 
and discipline intended to be adopted at the Wakefield Proprietary School, was “inclose 
accordance with that which was introduced, and has been successfully pursued by Dr 
Jerrard, at the Bristol College,” goes on to say, “ It appears, from the reports of the Council' 
which are now before us, that it has been found possible at the Bristol College to dispense 
altogether with corporal punishment ; and that a system of discipline, based upon an appeal 
to the reason and best feelings of the students, has raised up among them a tone of feeling, 
and a degree of mutual courtesy, such as we believe do not exist in any floggino- establish- 
ment.” On this the Principal observed, that since his return in March last, (after an 
absence, from illness, during the winter,) he was happy to have it in his power to state that 
the students of both departments had continued to merit the character which had been given 
them by the high authority just quoted. 

The Prizes and Certificates of Honour were awarded by the Principal to the following younc 
gentlemen: ” a 

The three grand Prizes for Classics and Mathematics jointly, to Brett and W. \Vayte,(who 
were considered equal in merit,) and to Gray. 

In C assies : — Prizes to J . Swayne, Stanton, Williams and Prosser ; Certificates of Honour 
to Carpenter, Greenslade, Cartwright, R. Swayne, A. Seaton, Perrin and Terrell. In 
Mathematics: — Prize to Carpenter; Certificates of Honour to Stenson, Cartwright, Castle, 
Keid, Tothill, Perrin and Williams. In English Prose Composition: — Prizes to W. Wayte 
and Allaway. In Hebrew: — Certificates of Honour to W. Wayte and Gray. In French: 
--Prizes to Carpenter, Allaway, Tothill and Greenslade ; Certificates of Honour to Terrell, 
Castle, Cartwright, Reid, Grinfield and A. Seaton. In ‘German: — Prize to Cartwright; 
Certificate of Honour to Stenson. In drawing: — Prizes to Stenson and J. Swayne. Prize 
for general good conduct to F. Elton. 

Junior Department — J une 30. 

Prizes in Classics and Mathematics, to C. Wayte, J. W. Calcott and C. Fripp, in the 
first class; to W. Humpage, O. Williams and T. Slatter, in the second class; and to R. 
Taunton and A. Jenkins, in the third class. Writing Prize toT. Helps. Drawing Prizes to 
II. Swayne and J. W. Calcott (who were equal in merit). French Prizes, to J. W. Calcott 
and O. Williams. 

Certificates of Honour, to E. B. Fripp, W. Parkes, A. J. Wayte, C. Haywood, E. Taun- 
ton, F. Hancock, H. Swayne, R. Giles, H. F. Dalcers, G. W. Calcott, F. G. Sanders, P. A. 
Smith, C. P. Oxley, F. Fames, J. Rogers, J. Bompas and U. Allen. Also a separate 
drawing certificate to E. Fripp. 



General Finance Account, for the Year ending 31 December 1833. 



Receipts. 

Balance from 1832, in hands of F. Ball - 
Ditto - - Elton, Bail lie, and Co. bankers - 

First instalment on three shares 
Second instalment on 40 shares - 

Receipts from Students. 
Senior Department : 

Of 17 students for the term ending 20th December 1832 
0.52 students - ditto - 30th June 1833 - 

Of 21 students ditto - 20th December 1833 

Of seven students’ fees for modern languages - - 

Of 10. students for botanical lectures, &c. = - 



£. 


s. 


d. 




S. 


d. 


5 


8 


9 


l ^ 






2G2 


9 


2 


267 


17 


11 


15 


_ 


_ 




200 






215 




_ 


144 










472 


3 


2 








142 


19 


“ 


7 59 


2 


o 


17 


- 


- 






10 


10 




27 


10 


- 


' 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, IRELAND. 



£. s. 

3 15 
191 5 

310 5 
112 12 



Junior Department: 

Of one student for the term ending 30th June, 1832 - 
Of 26 students - ditto - 20th December 1332 

Of 45 students - ditto - 30th June 1833 

Of 18 students - ditto - 20th December 1833 

Of one student for botanical lectures, &c. - - . . l i - 

Of 15 students’ fees for modem languages - - - - 24 5 I 

Ditto - - entrance fees _____ 

Received from the treasurer of the Theological Fund, by order of the 
Rev. W. D. Conybeare, being a gratuity voted him by that committee - 
Received trom sundry gentlemen, to pay for extra prizes, awarded 30th 
June, 1833 - - 

Stationery, &c. furnished to students, and charged in Expenditure account 



Expenditure. 

Salaries : 

J. H. Jerrard, L.L.D. principal, half-year to 31st January 



1833 

Ditto 



- half-year to 31st July, 1833 



- £. 250 - 

- 250 - 



The Rev. G. A. Butterton, vice-principal, half-year to 17th 
July 1833 - - _ ___ 

Ditto - - in part of salary, due January 1834 - 

J. Price, M.A. head master junior department, to 31st 
January 1833 - 

Ditto - - one year to January 31st 1834 - 

W. K. Coles, mathematical master, junior department, half- 
year to 31st July 1833 - 

Ditto - - one year to 31st January 1834 - 

L. E. De Ridder, professor of French, half-year to 31st 

January 1833 - - - _ _ _ _ -40-- 

Ditto - - extra for junior department, - - ditto 

Ditto - - half-year, including both departments to 

31st July 1833 - 



50 - 

200 - 



50 

100 



12 15 



61 13 9 
63 - - 

63 - - 



A. Momber, teacher of German, to 17th January 1834 
F. W. H. Jerrard, professor of mathematics, &c. - 

F. Ball, to end of August 1833 - 

Sami. Rootsey, for botanical lectures, Sec. - 
W. Wright, half-year’s rent due 24th June 1832, deducting; 

land tax, £.1. 6s. 3d. 

Ditto - - half-year due 21st December 1832 

Ditto - - half-year due 24th June 1833 - 

City parochial taxes, &c. - - 

Sundry articles of furniture 

J. W. Turpin and Co. for books - 

John Cliilcott, &c. for ditto and printing - 

John Taylor, for ditto _______ 

Browne and Reid, for stationery 

W. Strong, for books (prizes, &c.) ______ 

Sundry other articles of stationery, &c. - 

Coals and gravel - - - _ 

Mitton and Son, glaziers - - - - _ _ - 33 

Less received fines for broken glass - - - - - -12 



Cash handed to Dr. Jerrard (amount of subscription for prizes) 
sorter and charwoman, to the 4th January 1834 
Coat for porter - _ _ 

Sundry other house expenses and petty disbursements 
Cash in F. Ball’s hands 



Ditto - 



- Elton, Baillie, and Co. bankers 



5 4 11 

253 7 9 



Audited, 25 February 1834. 



John Mills, 

Leopold De Soijres. 



21 - _ 
44 13 1 



187 13 
44 18 



41 



<• 



8 18 4 

35 18 5 

44 15 - 

9 16 1 

9 10 6 



2 11 
21 - 



55 10 - 

17 16 6 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 



I.— LIST of Headings contained in ihe following Index: — 

1. Education, generally. 

2. Educational Institutions : 

i. Generally. 

ii. Particular Institutions in Great Britain and Ireland. 

iii. In Foreign Countries. 

3. Foreign Countries, Evidence relative to Education in. 



II. — LIST of Educational Institutions, Subjects, Counties and Foreign 
Countries, relative to which Evidence was taken, with the Names of the 
Witnesses, the first Page of their Evidence-, and of each Examination, and 
also the Page of the Index where the Analysis of their Evidence is to be 
found. 

[N. B. — Ev. i. or ii. refers to the Evidence of the First or Second 
Report ; and An. Index, p. refers to the page of the Analysis in the 
Index.] 



1. — List of Headings. 

I . Education , generally : 

Reference to Evidence bearing on the general subject of Education will be 
found in the Index under the following Headings ; viz . : — 



Ages ----- page l 
Arts, Fine ----- 3 

Assessment ----- 4 

Association of Children of different 
Ranks ------ 4 

Bequest for Educational Purposes - 6 

Board of Charitable Bequests 8 

Board of National Education 8 

Board of Education, Ireland 
Board of Education , Scotland 
Boarders - - - - 

Books - - - 

Buildings - - - - 

Catholics - 

Catholics and Protestants - 
Certificates of Education - 
Charitable Funds 
Chemistry - - - 

Classes of Study 
Classics - - - - 

Clergymen - - - 

Commissioners of Education 
Commissioners of the Board 
Education - - - 

Composition - - - 

Compulsory Education 
Crime - 

Degrees - 
Discipline - 

Drawing - - - - 

Education - 

Elementary Education 
Elementary Schools - 
0 - 31 - 



Endowments 

Examination of Students ■ 
Examination of Teachers 
Exhibitions 
Ex-Officio Visitors 
Experiments on Chemistry ■ 

Factory Regulation Act 
Fees to Teachers 



page 25 

- 2t) 

- 26 

- 26 



_ 


_ 


8 


Fellenberg, Monsieur De 


- 


- 


- 


27 


. - 


_ 


8 


Females - - - 


- 


- 


- 


27 


_ 


_ 


8 


Free Scholars - 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


9 


Funds - 


- 


- 


- 


2 9 


- 


- 


13 


Geography 


- 


- 


- 


30 


- 


_ 


15 


Geology - 


- 


- 


- 


30 


- 


_ 




Government 


- 


- 


- 


30 


_ 


- 




Grand Juries 


. 


- 


- 


3 l 




_ 




Gratuitous Education 


- 


- 


- 


3 1 


- 


- 


16 


Greek Language 


- 


- 


- 


32 


■ 


■ 


16 


History - 


- 


- 


- 


34 


. 






Hours of Study 


- 


- 


- 


34 


- 


- 


18 


Inspection of Schools 


- 


_ 


_ 


35 


of Irish 




Inspectors of Schools - 


- 


- 


- 


35 


- 


- 


18 


Italian Language 


- 


- 


- 


36 


• 


“ 


18 


Land - 


_ 


_ 


_ 


4t 








Landed Proprietors - 


- 


- 


- 


4i 








Languages 


- 


- 


- 


42 


- 


- 


21 


Latin Composition 


- 


- 


- 


42 


- 


- 


22 


Latin Language 


- 


- 


- 


42 


- 


- 


23 


Lectures - - - 


_ 


- 


- 


43 


- 


- 


24 


Lectures on Chemistry 


- 


- 


- 


43 


- 


- 


24 


Legislation 


- 


- 


- 


43 


- 


- 


24 


Legislative Enactment 


- 


- 


- 


43 








* 






Lending 
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Lending Libraries - - - page 43 

Libraries ------ 44 

Local Committees - - - - 44 

Lower Classes - - - - “45 

Machinery - - - - 46 

Manufacturers ----- 47 

Manufactures - - - - “47 

Manufacturing Districts - - “47 

Maps ------ 47 

Mathematics “47 

Medical Degrees - - - - 40 

Mental Philosophy - - - - 49 

Menial Science ----- 49 

Middle Classes ----- 50 

Middle and Upper Classes - - - 50 

Mineralogy ----- ,50 

Minister of Public Instruction ~ - 50 

Models - - 50 

Monitorial System - - - - 51 

Moral Education - - - - 51 

Museums ------ 52 

Music ------ 52 

National Education - - - - .52 

Natural History - - - - 52 

Natural Philosophy - - - - 52 

0#ces 54 

Parents ------ 54 

Parliamentary Grunts - - “55 

Pestalozzi’s System - - - "55 

Physical Sciences - - - - 56 

Political Economy - - - - 56 

Politics - - - - - "57 

Premiums for Examination - “58 

2. Educational Institutions : 



Premiums for School Books 
Presbyterians - 

Principals of Collegiate Institutions 

Professors - 

Proprietary System - 

Protestants - 

Punishments - 

Pupils - 

Pupils and Teachers - 



page .58 

- 58 

- 58 
' 59 

- 60 

- 60 

- 61 

- 61 

- 61 



Reading, Writing, Sfc. 
Religion - 
Religious Instruction - 
Reports - - - _ 

Rewards and Punishments - 




Salaries of Professors and Teachers - 66 
Sciences - - - . - 67 

Scriptures - - " - - - 68 

Serfs - - - - 68 



Senatus Acadcmicus - 
Singing - 
Smith, Dr. Adam 
Society - 

Speaking Latin and Greek - 
Statistics - 
Students - 
Study - 
Superannuations 



“ 69 
- 72 



■ /- 
' 73 
“ 73 

- 73 

- 73 



Teachers - - - - - - 74 

Theology - - - 76 

Translations - - - - - 76 



Visitors - - - - - - 78 

Voluntary Principle - - - "78 



i. General Headings relative to, see 



Academies - 
Agricultural Schools - 

Catholic Colleges in England 
Charter Schools 
Christian Brothers’ Society 
Colleges, Roman 
Collegiate Institutions 

Diocesan Schools 
Diocesan and Royal Schools 
District Academies 

Educational Institutions 

Infant Schools - 
Irish Society - 

Kildare-place Society 




Lancasterian Schools 
Literary and Scientific Institutions 

Mechanics’ Institutes - - - 

Normal Schools - 

Parochial Schools - 

Private Schools - 

Provincial Colleges, Ireland 
Public Schools - - - - 

Royal Schools - 

Schools - 

Universities - 



page 41 
* 44 

- 49 

- 53 

- 55 

- 59 

- 60 

- 61 

- 66 

- 67 

- 77 



ii. Particular Institutions relative to which Evidence was taken: 



Aberdeen University - 
Academy, Edinburgh - 
Ampleforth College - 
Andrew’s, St., University - 
Armagh Royal School 
Arts, School of, Edinburgh 

Ballymena Diocesan School 
Belfast Academical Institution 
Belfast Academy 
Borough-Road School 
Bristol College - 
Cavan School - - 

Cor/c Royal Institution 




Enniskillen School - P a & e 



Hackney- Wick Agricultural School 
High School, Edinburgh - 
fliyA School, Glasgow 
Londonderry Diocesan School 
Mary’s, St., or Oscott College 
Prior Park College - 
Stonyhurst College - 
Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary 
Trinity College, Dublin 
Ushaw College - - “ 



- 32 



- 3 2 

- 45 

- 47 

- 59 

- 73 



- 77 



iii. Particular 
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2. Educational Institutions — continued. 



iii. Particular Institutions in Foreign Countries : 



Acadeniie d.' Orleans - page 1 

Agnese, Sant' ----- 2 

Albergo dei Poveri 2 

Bonn University - - - - 8 

Collegio dei Nobili - - - - 18 



| Collegio Ghislieri 


- page 18 


Collegio Nazzareno - 


18 


English College at Rome - 


- 25 


Irish College at Rome 


- 36 


Trastevere - 


- 76 



3 . Foreign Countries , Evidence relative to Education in, see- 



America - 
Austria 


- 


- 


- 


page 2 


France 


- 


- 


- 


- page 29 










4 , 


Prussia - 


- 


- 


- 


- 60 


Brussels - 


- 




- 


- 10 


Rome 


- 


- 


- 


- 65 


Denmark - 


- 


- 


- 


- 21 


Switzerland 


- 


- 


- 


- 74 



— LIST of Educational Institutions, Subjects, Counties and Foreign 
Countries, relative to which Evidence was taken, with the Names of the Witnesses 
the First Page of their Evidence, and of each Examination ; and also the Page of the 
Index where the Analysis of their Evidence is to be found. 

[N. B. — Ev. i. or ii. refers to the Evidence of the First or ' Second Report and 
An. Index, p. refers to the Page of the Analysis in the Index.] ’ 



Aberdeen University. Knight, Ev. i. 73.419. 437. 451. 474; An. Index, p. 39. 
Agricultural Schools. Duppa, Ev. ii. 49 ; An. Index, p. 23. 

Belfast Academical Institution. Hincks, Ev. i. p. 15. 28 ; An. Index v w 
Porter, Ev. i. p. 38 ; An. Index, p. 57, 58. * 

Belfast Academy. Bryce, Ev. i. p. 1. 83. 101 ; An. Index, p. 10-12. 

Board of Education, Ireland. Blake, Ev. i. 73.297. 309. 347. 360; An. Index 
p. 6, 7. Macnamara, Ev. i. 73. 370; An. Index, p. 46. 

Bristol College. Jerrurd, Ev. ii. p. 101. 124; An. Index, p. 36, 37. 

Cream Academy. Mayo, Ev. i. p. 494. 510; An. Index, p. 47, 48. 

Chemistry, Practical. Reid, Ev. i. p. 392. 403 ; An. Index, p. 62, 63. 

Commissioners of Education, Ireland, under 53 Geo. 3, c. 107. Kyle, Ev. i. 

p. 152. 159. 174; An. Index, p. 40, 41. Quin , Ev. i. p. 126. 141 ; An. Index, p. 61,62. 
Cork Institution. Bullen, Ev. i. p. 316. 332 ; An. Index, p. 13. 

Diocesan Schools. D'Alton, Ev. i. p. 71 ; An. Index, 73.20, 21. Kyle; Ev. i. 
P • 15 2 - 159 - 174 ; Index, p. 40, 41. Quin, Ev. i. 73. 126. 141; An. Index, 
p. 61, 62. 

Dublin, Circular-Road. Osier, Ev. i. p. 222, 223 ; An. Index, p. 54. 

Education, Generally, and Propositions relative to. Blake, Ev. i. p. 297. 309. 347. 
360 ; An. Index, 73. 6, 7. Bowring, Ev. ii. 73. 1. 10. 15 ; An. Index, p. 9, 10. Bryce, 
Ev. i. p. 1. 83. 101; An. Index, p. 10-12. Bullen, Ev. i. 73. 316. 332 ; An. Index, p. 13. 
Hincks, Ev. i. p. 15. 28 ; An. Index, p. 33, 34. Jerrard, Ev. ii. p. 101. 124 ; An. Index, 
P • 36,37. Knight, Ev. i. 73.419.437.451.474; An. Index, p. 39. Mayo, Ev. i. 73.494. 
510 ; An. Index, p. 47, 48. O'Brien, Ev. ii. 73. 87 ; An. Index, p. 53. Reid, Ev. i. 
P • 39 2> 403 ; An. Index, p. 62, 63. Simpsoji, Ev. i. p. 182. 201. 212. 224. 240. 257. 275; 
An. Index, p. 69-72. Wiseman, Ev. ii. p. 24. 32; 62. 70; An. Index, p. 78, 79. 

Factory Act. Muggeridge, Ev. i. p. 468 ; An. Index, p. 51. Rickards, Ev. i. p. 459 ; 
An. Index, p. 65. Saunders, Ev. i. p. 432 ; An. Index, p. 66. 

Haileybury 
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Haileybvry College. Jones, Ev. i. p. 479; An. Index, p. 38. 

Irish Poor Inquiry. Osier , Ev. i. p. 222, 223 ; An. Index, p. 54. 

Irish Society. Davies, Ev. i. p. 27; An. Index, p. 21. 

Limerick. Macnamara, Ev. i. p. 370; An. Index, p. 46. O'Brien, jEu. ii. 87 ; 

An. Index, p. 53. 

Londonderry Free School. Beresford, Ev. i. p. 24 ; An. Index, p. 6. Ferguson 
Ev. i. p. 380 ; An. Index, p. 2$. 

Physical Sciences. Reid, Ev. i. p. 392. 403 ; An. Index, p. 62, 63. 

Rome. Wiseman, Ev. ii. p. 24. 32. 62. 70; An. Index, p. 78, 79. 

Royal Schools. D’ Alton, Ev. i. p. 71 ; An. Index, p. 20, 21. Kyle, Ev. i. p. 152. 
3 59* 174 5 An. Index, p. 40, 41. Quin, Ev. i. p. 12 6. 141 ; An. Index, p. 61, 62. 

Switzerland. Bowring, Ev. ii. p. 1. 10. 15; An. Index, p. 9, 10. Duppa, Ev. ii. 

p. 49 ; An. Index, p. 23. 
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INDEX. 



N.B . — In the following Index the numerals i. ii. refer to the Evidence taken in the years 1835 and 
1836 respectively; the Figures following the Names, to the Questions in thejEvidence, and App.p. to 
the Page of the Appendix. 



A. 

ABERDEEN, Old. That burgh has erected a large school from their share of Dr. Bell's, 
bequest, Knight, i. 4893* $ ee also Bell, Dr. Infant Schools , 2. 

Aberdeen University. By whom professors elected or appointed, Bryce , i. 113. 

Absence of Children. Arrangement as to absence of children from schools in Switzerland, 
and as to their leaving school before the time prescribed by law, Bowring, ii. 5661- 
5668. 

Academie d’Orleans. Education pursued in this institution in the department of the Loire 
and Cher, Simpson, i. 3020. 

Academies. Opinion upon the establishment of academies embracing the lower portions 
of education in the universities, Knight, i. 5268-5273 The establishment of institu- 

tions above elementary and under collegiate, should only take place where there are no 

elementary schools, Bullen, i. 3958, 3959 Agricultural system might be introduced 

into schools of a higher character, Duppa, ii. 6331-6336. 

Academy, Edinburgh. System of education not on that extended footing that is necessary, 

Reid,\. 4692-4695 Cause ofthe establishment of the Academy; managed by directors; 

course of education ; number of pupils, Reid, i. 4741-4753 More pupils at the 

Academy than the High School ; expense rather greater, Reid, i. 4755. 4756 Period 

generally consumed in going through courses in the Academy, Reid, i. 4765-4769. 

Accountant ofthe Irish Board. His duties and salary, Blake, i. 3476-3483. 

Accounts. Manner of auditing accounts in the Belfast Academical Institution, Porter, i. 

5°3 - 5°5 Mode pursued as to the examination and auditing accounts of royal schools. 

See., Quin, i. 1662-1665, Kyle, i. 1S84-1SS6. 

Acts of Parliament. Nature of the Act of Elizabeth, under which diocesan schools were 

established, Quin, i. 1323-1327 Amendments made therein by Acts of Will 3 and 

Geo. 2, Quin, i. 1328-1334 Act 5 Jac. 4, c. 52, and an ordinance of Hen. 8, show 

the compulsory system to have been acted on, Simpson, i. 2602-2608 How far 

advisable that the regulations of the Irish Board should be embodied in an Act of Par- 
liament, Blake, i. 3496-3505 Advantage of the board being incorporated under an 

Act of Parliament, not limiting the powers of the board too much, Blake, i. 3506-3511. 
See also Legislative Enactment. 

Administration of Justice. See Justice, Administration of. 

Admonition. Advantage of secret admonition, and powerful effect it has on some boys, 

Hincks, i. 461 Public admonition not objected to, if judiciously done, Simpson, i. 

3071,3072. 

Adult Schools. Would not be usefully connected with universities, Bryce, i. 1303. 

Ages. Ages at which children should leave juvenile schools, Simpson, i. 2282, 2283 

Elementary schools should be open to all ages, Simpson, i. 2647 Description of 

knowledge that should be taught previous 10 the age of fourteen, and afterwards, 

Simpson, i. 2300. 3102-3106 More might be done in public schools after the age of 

fourteen than is done, but schools are becoming better arranged, Jones, i. 5682*~5684* 

-Elementary education, and that intended to be continued to the age of twenty-one, 

should be separated before the age of fourteen, Jones, i. £>6']o*-56'j l 2.* Views with 

regard to the respective periods of life best suited for instruction in physical science, 
modern languages, classics and mathematics, Jerrard, ii. 6800 If education con- 

ducted on good principles, there is ample time both for the study of the learned 
languages, and also for that of mathematical and physical science, Jerrard, ii. 6804, 

6805 Examination upon the ages of young men entering the universities in England 

and Scotland, Knight, i. 5248-5260 There is no regular age for admission into the 

0.31. a *■ school 
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Ages — continued. 

school department in tlie Belfast Institution, Hincks, i. 355, 356 Ages at which 

youths are taken into the Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary, Ferguson, X 4526-4-20 

Into the Bristol College, Jcrrard, ii. 6795 Children are admitted at Hackney 

Wick between ten and fourteen; reform of bad characters can but with difficulty be 
obtained after the latter age, Duppa, ii. 6260. See also Languages. Latin. 

Ages ofSeminants. Age at which seminants should enter normal schools, Simpson, i. 2756 

Ages of Teachers. Age at which teachers should be appointed to schools, Simpson, i. 2781 

Aggreges. The aggrege principle established by Cuvier in France should be encouraged 
in collegiate institutions, Bullen, i. 3931. 5 

Agnese, Sant’. Number of students in this college, Wiseman, ii. 6014, 6015. 

Agricultural Department, Cork Institution. This department after some time became mis- 
managed, Bullen, i. 3629, 3630 Use of this department while it lasted, Bullen, i. 

3639, 3640 Cause of the failure of the agricultural lectureship, Bullen, i. 3728-3730! 

Agricultural Exhibitions. If within a reasonable distance they are attended by the pupils 
and head master of the Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary, Ferguson, i. 4561. 

Agricultural Labourers. Intelligence and effect with which those educated upon the pro- 
posed plan will come to their agricultural pursuits, Simpson, i. 3005, Ferguson, i. 4548- 

455 ° How far agricultural population can afford two hours per day for the education 

of their children; schools should be open earlier and later, Saunders, i. 5064-5071 

Supposed deficiency of education in agricultural districts, Saunders, i. 5072 — —Parents 
, in agricultural districts in Scotland have better means of instructing their children than 
those in the manufacturing districts, Knight, i. 4897. 

Agricultural Schools. Manner in which agricultural instruction should be transfused 

through every part of education, D’ Alton, i. 903, 904 There would be no difficulty 

in obtaining teachers for agricultural instruction, 15 ’ Alton, i. 905-gn Advantage of 

schools being furnished with the means of agricultural instruction, Simpson, i. 2743 

Properly constituted agricultural schools would be advantageous, Simpson, i. 3286-3292, 

Ferguson, i. 45G0 Extent to which agricultural instruction should be carried ; wish 

of the Board to found agricultural schools, Blake, i. 4131-4133 Agricultural instruc- 

tion could not be given in the primary schools ; there should be schools for the sole 
purpose, Blake, i. 4134, Ferguson, i. 4591 How far a portion of the hours of instruc- 
tion in schools might be devoted to agricultural instruction, Blake, i. 4142-4146 

Nature of instruction given therein, Duppa, ii. 6145-6148 Superintendence of the 

master over labour; the boys work in bands, Duppa, ii. 6160-6165 Advantages of 

the agricultural system over the usual elementary system, Duppa, ii. 6210-6215 

Advantages of the system as bearing upon the, moral, intellectual and physical powers, 

Duppa, ii. 6227, 6228 Advantage of introducing such schools in districts where vice 

is supposed most to prevail, Duppa, ii. 6292-6294. 

See also Academies. Hackney-wick. Land. Templemoyle. 

Agriculture. Ambulatory visits, might be advantageous for agriculture if properly con- 
ducted, Simpson, i. 3290 Improvements therein from education in Switzerland 

Bowring, ii. 5567. 

Air Pump. Reduced price at which an air pump invented by Mr. Chalmers can be ob- 
tained, Simpson, i. 2892. 

Albergo dei Poveri. Institutions at Naples and Genoa for instructing the poor classes in 
trades, Wiseman, ii. 6141. 

Algebra. Very little algebra is studied in the Diocesan and Royal schools, Bryce, i. 65* 

Allotment System. Advantages of the allotment system combined with the agricultural, 
over the old poor law system, Duppa, ii. 6216-6220. 

America. In many instances popular schools in America are supported by local assessment’ 

Simpson, i. 2435’. 2500 The system of education is free, and works unexceptional^ 

Simpson, i. 2561 The American plan of the central institution sending out queries 

to provincial institutions, which are returned at the end of the year, should be adop e 
here, Reid, i. 4661. 

Ampleforth College. College for Catholics about twenty miles from York, conducted by 
the Benedictines, Wiseman, ii. 6513. 

Analyses. Nature of the analyses of portions of authors required to be made by tlie stu 

dents: In the Belfast Academy, Bryce, 1. 1074 In the Belfast Institution, tror , 

649, 650 In Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6796. 

Anatomy. Cause of the class of professor of anatomy in the Belfast Institution being but 
little attended, Porter, i. 721. 

Anatomy 
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Anatomy Act. A medical inspector should be appointed in Belfast under the Anatomy 
Act, Porter, i. 723. 

Ancient Documents, Ireland. Satisfactory ancient documents in Ireland ; reason of their 
being concealed, D' Alton, i. S82-888. 

Ancient LaJiguages. See Classics. Greek. Languages. Latin. 

Andrew's, St., University. By whom professors elected or appointed, Bryce, i. 113. 

Antiquities. Necessity for the study of antiquities, Bryce, i. 17. 

See also Arts. Casts. 

Apollinaire. See Roman Seminary. 

Appenzel, Canton of. Instruction universal there, Bozoring, ii. 5571 Manner in which 

legislation there is always interfered with by the public, Boioring, ii. 5575-5577. 

Applications for Schools. Grounds on which the Irish Board give preference to some 
applications over others, Blake, i. 3564, 3565 Proportion the signatures to applica- 

tions by Protestant and Catholic clergymen and laymen bear to each other, Blake, i. 
4041, 4042 Number of applications before the Board, Blake, i. 4049. 

See also Clergy. 

Apprenticeship. Should be denied to those not qualified by education, Simpson, i. 2643 

Manner in which apprentices would be improved by requiring the qualification 

of education, Simpson, i. 2654-2656. See also Artizans. 

Arcadia. Nature and character of the Arcadia at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6478-6480. 

Architecture. It is one of the branches to which the minds of young men are being 

directed, Bullen, i. 3750 Advantage of a series of works on, from the first elements 

to its monumental applications, Wiseman, ii. 6558. 

Ardagh. See Meath and Ardagh. 

Argaovia, Canton of. Cause of a commotion there in 1835, Bowring, ii. 5565. 

Aristocracy. Moral evils of the distinctions made at the universities in favour of the 
aristocracy, Simpson, i. 2378-2380. See also Association of Children. 

Arithmetic. Comparison as regards arithmetic of Royal and Diocesan schools, with schools 

in England, and other schools in Ireland, Bryce, i. 70, 71 Books used in teaching 

arithmetic in the Belfast. Institution, Hincks , i. 41 1 Extent to which taught in Belfast 

Academy, Bryce, i. 1007, 1008 Nature of the system adopted of teaching it; manner 

in which mental arithmetic is practised at Cheam, illayo, i. 5 Q^ 5 *- 5934 * The decimal 

system having been adopted for several hundred years in Rome, arithmetic becomes 
easy, Wiseman, ii. 5955-5958. 

Armagh Royal School. Course of education therein, Hincks, i. 161. 208 School- 
master appointed by the Primate, Quin, i. 1401 Extent of landed endowment, 

D’ Alton, i. 829, Quin, i. 1497 Cause of the difference in the emoluments in 1831 

and at present, Quin, i. 1503 Particulars relative thereto ; it was once in high 

reputation, Quin, i. 1646-1654 A mathematical course has been added at this school, 

and a mathematical premium given by the board, Quin, i. 1679, 1680 Letter from 

Mr. Miller, showing the high places taken at the university by the students of this 

school, Kyle, i. i8Sq Examination thereon, Kyle, i. 1978-1984 The last trust 

lease of the school expired in 1832, Kyle, i. 1940. 

Army and Navy. Admission into should be denied to those not qualified by education, 
Simpson, i. 2643. 

Arts, Fine. Advantage of attaching schools of art to educational institutions, Simpson, i. 

3258, 3259 Advantage of the introduction of the fine arts into education, Knight, i. 

5524-5530 Extent to which the study of the fine arts should be carried in schools, 

Mayo, i. 6096^-6098* Study of ancient art should form an integral portion of 

classical education, Jerrard, ii. 6811-6819 Fine arts should be studied under a 

separate teacher, and classical literature brought" into the study of them, Bryce, i. 1240 

Extent to which the study of the fine arts is carried in the school of San Michele 

at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6133 Increased taste for the arts in Cork, Bullen, i. 375 2 > 

3753 Establishment of galleries and collections of arts are most desirable, and alter 

proper early moral training might be safely visited by the lower orders, Simpson, i. 3320- 

3327 They should be under the inspection of the board, Simpson, i. 3328-3334— — 

Any board having the superintendence of education should provide a series of works on 
art adapted to schools, Wiseman, ii. 6558. 

See also Antiquities. Casts. 

Arts, School of, Edinburgh. Introduction of witness’s system into the school of arts at 

Edinburgh, Reid, i. 4637, 4638 Constitution of the school of arts ; its object is to 

apply arts to manufactures, Reid, i. 4850-4852. 

0.31. a 2 Arts, 
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Arts, Society of, Cork. Particulars relative to the Society of Fine Arts in Cork Bull 
i- 3731 - 3734 - 3740 . 374 ^- ’ ’ 

Artisans. Apprenticeships and mechanics institutions are more suited to the artizan dou 

lation than separate schools, Simpson, i. 3293-3295 The school of San Michele has 

sent forth workmen in every branch ; the influence of the establishment is much felt 
Wiseman, ii. 6136. ’ 

Ascham’s Exercises. Advantages of his plan for exercises, Hindis, i. 189. 

Assessment. Assessment better than the voluntary principle for national education 

D' Alton, i. 922-928, Mayo, i. 6041 *-6045*, O'Brien, ii. 6606, 6607 A rate should 

be laid indiscriminately on all classes for the support of a national education, Simpson 

i. 2420-2427, Muggeridge, i. 5460-5476 Advantage of allowing localities or districts’ 

to assess themselves, Bryce, i. 1261, Simpson , i. 2434-2436. 2527-2542 Pavment of 

the rate would act as a means of compulsion, Simpson, i. 2657-2659 Assessment for 

the payment of the master should continue for the period he holds his office, Simpson, i. 

2931-2934 The expense of maintenance of provincial colleges should be borne by 

assessment on the province, Simpson, i. 3273-3275- 3 2 g6 There are no direct assess- 
ments for parochial schools in Scotland, in cities or towns, Knight, i. 5010-5012 [f 

schools only established where they were likely to be supported, there would be no 

necessity for assessment, Bryce, i. 1122 The first cost of institutions might be raised 

by assessment, but raising funds for maintenance by that means would be objectionable 

Bryce, i. 1301' Assessments for the support of schools in parishes not much objected 

to, Knight, i. 5015-5017 Where Government build the school the support of it 

should be provided for by assessment, in the event of the plan for a general rate not 

being adopted, Muggeridge, i. 5468-5476 There is generally rather a disposition to 

pay for spe.cific service than to contribute to a general fund, Bowring, ii. 5686. 

See also Government. Landed Proprietors. Local Taxation. Voluntary Principle. 

Assistant Masters. Number of assistant masters in the different schools in the Belfast 

institution, Hincks, i. 25S Are generally young men preparing for the ministry in the 

Presbyterian church, Porter, i. 549, 550 In collegiate establishments they should be 

appointed the same as professors, j Sullen, i. 3914. 

Association oj Children of different Ranks. Objection to De Fellenberg’s plan of dis- 
tinguishing between the upper and lower classes, Simpson, i. 2302-2306 Separa- 

tion of the two ranks should take place after the age of 14; the pupil would then go 
to a higher academy or college with a mind greatly better prepared for it, Simpson, i. 

2367-2371 Objection to the association of both classes out of school hours, Ferguson, 

4585-4587 -Nature of the division in education of the middle and upper classes after 

the age of 12, Mayo, i, 6o88*-6og5* Association in early life would cause harmony 

among all classes ; the superior would not suffer, and the inferior would be elevated, 
Simpson, i. 2372, 2373. 2382-2385. 2885-2887, Muggeridge, i. 5466, 5467 — -Equality 
of education would not take away that stimulus to exertion by means of which society 

is improved, Simpson, i. 2332-2342 When education comes to be what it ought to 

be all ranks will assemble in the same school as they do now in the same church, Simp- 

son, i. 2365, 2366 All ranks should be mingled in a well-regulated infant school, 

Simpson, i. 2975 — —How far prejudices against rich associating with poor boys acts in 
preventing boys being sent to the High School or Academy in Edinburgh, Reid, i. 478 °> 

4761 Children of noblemen and small shopkeepers are side by side in the same school 

at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6455. 

Association of Teachers. Opinion in favour of an incorporated association of teachers for 
communicating information relative to education, Bryce, i. 1280-1287. 

Astronomy. Professors to teach the higher branches of astronomy would be a libel on 
those who taught the elements, Bryce, i. 1183. 

Austria. Extent to which there is a denial of privileges in Austria to uneducated persons, 

Simpson, i. 2643 The normal schools instituted by the Emperor Joseph ball a century 

ago have answered well, Knight, i. 4985 To what extent the Government wish the 

people to be educated, Wiseman, ii. 6498. 



B. 

Bachelor of Arts. Degree of, might be conferred in provincial institutions under certain 
regulations, Bullen, i. 3807. 

Bachelors. The security education would give to persons and property is a reason why 
bachelors should be taxed for its support, Simpson, i. 2563. 2659. 

Bacon’s Works. Great extent to which Bacon’s works are esteemed in Italy, Wiiman, m 
6065. 

Ballot. Election of professors should be by ballot, Bullen, i. 3883. 

Ballymena 
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Ballymena Diocesan School. Nature ef education therein, Hindis i. 161 The school- 

house built by grand jury presentment, Quin, i. 1346. 

Banagher School. Extent of the landed endowment of this school, Quin, i. 1497. 

Bar. Proposal for the formation of a board for the examination of, and granting deorees 

to candidates for the bar, Porter, i. 730-732 More knowledge frequently learned 

after a party is called to the bar than previously, D' Alton, i. 872-875. 

Barnabite Fathers. Celebrity they have obtained ; they have always a number of voun°- 
men devoted to study, Wiseman, ii. 6433. ' * 

Barons. In Scotland were compelled to send their eldest sons to school under a penalty 
in the reign ot James 4th, Simpson, i. 2602-2608. 

Basle Campagne and Basle T 'ille. Cause of the disturbance between them .Bounin*, ii 
55 < 55 - 

Bath. System of education pursued in the school of Messrs. Clark at Bath, Simpson . i. 
3020. 

Baths. Advantages of baths for working men, Simpson, i. 3335. 

Belfast. System of education pursued at Belfast under Drs. Bryce and Drummond, 
Simpson, i. 3020. See also Infant Schools, 3. 

Belfast Academical Institution. Period of its foundation, and under what circumstances, 

Bryce, i. 90,91. 246-248, Porter, i. 491-502. 594, 595 Expense of the building. 

Porter, i. 506-516 Course of instruction, Hincks, i. 161. 330, Blake, i. 4204, Porter , 

i. 617. 701-706. 733-737— — It combines the requisites of an academy with the higher 

attainments of a college, Simpson,'}. 3255 Advantages thereof, Simpson, i. 3255, KniAit, 

5278-5280 -Improvements suggested, Hincks, i. 255-257, Porter, i. 751-755 Neces- 
sity tor an uniform system, Hincks, i. 384 Objection to the proprietary system as 

applied to it; subscribers only interfere when patronage is to be exercised, Bryce, i. 1144- 
1152 The principle of the Belfast Institution might be adopted for the Cork colle- 
giate institution, Bullen, i. 3810, 3811 Opinion that its being placed under die 

jurisdiction of the board would not be likely to produce any collision between the board 
and the institution, Porter , i. 758-764, Blake, i. 4227. 

Belfast Academy. In what year founded and schools opened, Bryce, i. 91. 1112 

Change in the constitution, Bryce, i. g2-ioo Responsibility' of principal and masters, 

Bryce, i. 151 — —Duties of the principal, Bryce, i. 947-951 Cost of building and 

funds, Bryce, i. 1112-1121 Education on the principle of the Scotch colleges, 

Bryce, i. 114 Advantages of the academy embracing the whole series of education 

from infancy to the period of entering the university, Bryce, i. 130-132 Number of 

pupils, Bryce, i. 150 Limitation in the number of boarders therein, and causes thereof, 

Porter, i. 492-494 It should not be united with the institution in the event of its 

being formed into an university, Porter, i. 765 Objection to its being placed under 

the Board of Education, Bryce, i. 1069. 

Belfast Seminaries. Improvement of the intellectual character of the town and neigh- 
bourhood from the two institutions, Bryce, i. 1258-1260 Also in the north of Ire- 
land, Hincks, i. 223-225 One or both of them should be assisted in making their 

education equal to that of an university, Bryce, i. 1261. 

Belfast University. Opinion upon erecting the Belfast institutions into an university: how 
Car a strong feeling on the part of the Dublin university against the plan, Bryce, i. 1253- 
1257 Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, have resolved not to oppose the establish- 

ment of one, Bryce , i. 1300. 

Belfast National School. Advantage of its being placed under the Board of Education, 
Porter, i. 764. 

Belfast Natural History Society. Expense of the building has cramped their means of 
furnishing their library and museum. Porter, i. 676-679. 

Bell, Dr. This bequest of 10,000 Z. to Aberdeen some years ago has just been applied by 
the magistrates to erecting and opening a large school for boys, Knight, i. 4893. 

See also Aberdeen, Old. 

Bell and Lancasterian Schools, Aberdeen. State of education therein; number of scholars; 
rate of weekly payment, Knight, i. 4882-4889. 

Belles Lettres. Nature of the instruction given therein in the Bristol college, Jerrard, ii. 

6796. 

Benevolence. There are sufficient calls upon benevolence without voluntary subscriptions 
for schools, Simpson, i. 2458-2460. 

Bentham, Jeremy. His works not admitted in the Roman colleges, not so much on account 
of his political as his religious principles, Wiseman, ii. 6070. 

0 - 3 1 - a 3 Bequests 
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Bequests for Educational Purposes. Arguments in favour of the sale of property that has 
been bequeathed for the purposes of education, and applying the proceeds to the pur- 
poses of national education, Simpson, i. 2502-2511 Individuals making bequests 

would do better to place the funds at the disposal of proposed national system, than 
forming an endowment for the benefit of a particular neighbourhood, Simpson , i. 2518, 
2519. 

Berne. Resentment is strong in. Berne at the political change in the cantons, Bowring, , ii, 
5580. 

Beresford, John Claudius. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— General agent to the Honourable 

Irish Sociery, 263 Cost of building the Londonderry free or diocesan school; from 

what source the funds were raised ; by more economical management a better building 

might have been raised for a less sum, 263-282 Present aud former number of 

scholars, and amount paid by them, 283-286. 290-293 Clergy of the diocese do not 

contribute towards the expenses of the school ; it is not entitled to the term diocesan ; 

some valuable annual subscriptions have been threatened to be withdrawn, 294-302 

There is no debt due, and if the subscriptions were continued the school would flourish, 

303-305 Manner of admitting free scholars ; there is no limitation with regard to the 

religion or residence of the parents, 306-323. 

Birmingham. Approval of the course of education pursued at the school of Messrs. Hill 
of Hazlewood, near Birmingham, Simpson, i. 3019. 

Bishopriclcs. Size of those near Rome which are held by cardinals resident a certain 
number of months in the year, Wiseman, ii. 5923, 5924. 

Bishops-street or Lower Bagot-street, Dublin. Admirable state of the institution for instruc- 
tion therein. Osier, i. 2693. 

Black Boards. Advantages thereof for ascertaining the educational progress of children, 
Simpson, i. 2982, 2983. 

Blahe, Richard Anthony. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— Commissioner of the Board of 
Education in Ireland, 3352 Period of meetings of the board, and attendance of com- 
missioners, 3355-3363 Books published by the board may be considered as sanc- 
tioned by the entire board, 3363—3368 -Advisable to have on a board of national 

education one paid commissioner to give constant attendance, 3369 -Opinion against 

ex-officio members of a board, 3371-3373 Necessity for different religious sects being 

represented at the board, 3373-3376 Objections to the nomination of the commis- 
sioners by the board, or by popular election, 3377-3379- Objection to teachers being 

members of the board ; difficult questions may be solved by consulting them, 3380-3385. 

Objections to the -management of education being entrusted to an incorporated body 
of teachers, 3386, 3387 Further evidence in favour of the appointment of commis- 
sioners by the Government, 3388-3392 Appointment of the president should be in. 

the Crown, 3393, 3394 Opinion in favour of the appointment of a minister of public 

instruction with a council, 3395-3404 Objection to the Secretary lor Ireland being 

such minister, 3404-3408 Further evidence in favour of one or more paid commis- 
sioners, 3413-3426 Mode of appointment of officers by the Irish Board, 3427-3430 

The strong expression of political opinions would render a candidate for an office 

ineligible, 3437-3443 A party entering warmly in religious controversy without for- 

getting charity would not be objected to as an officer, 3444 > 3445 ; 

The preseat enlightened state of society will prevent the board from becoming a means 

of disseminating particular religious or political views, 3450, 3451- Mode ot examin 

ing candidates for the inspectorship ; five commissioners have usually been present, 3452- 

3455 Salaries and duties of inspectors, 3456-3462 Nature of their inspection, 

3463-3467 Power of dismissal of inspectors is vested in the board without com- 
munication to Government, 3468-3470 Salary and duties of the secretary, 3473 " 

3483-3489 If boards of education in Ireland were consolidated one secretary wou 

he sufficient, with additional clerks, 3484-3488 Opinion in favour of the two boar s 

of education being consolidated, 3490-3495 Rules and regulations for the con uc 

of the board and management of schools, submitted to the Lord Lieutenant; ow 
advisable that they should be embodied in an Act of Parliament, 3496"35°5— 7“ 
tage of the board being incorporated under an Act of Parliament, not limiting the P°' 
of the board too much, 3506-3511 Advantage of the board being made a c g 

upon the Consolidated Fund, 3512-3518. . . i 

[Second Examination.] — Present annual expenditure of the board, and ea im 

expenditure in the event of extending education, 3519-3523 Period each insp 

takes; report upon each school according to a set form, 3524-3533 Powers 0 

hoard as at present constituted, 3535—^ — Suggestions for powers to be vested in t ie , 
for building schools and schoolmasters’ houses; estimated amount to be pai or . 

for the purpose, 3536-3554 Number of schools established by the board, and nom 

to which grants have been made; number of scholars, 3555-3558 Amount s Pr 

by the board, and contributed by parties, for building aud fitting up school-houses, 

3663 Grounds on which the board give preference to some applications tor s 

over others, 3564, 3565 Further evidence upon the funds to be provided y 

State, and the mode of assessment for the contributions of districts, 3566, 35 b 7 7 - ° 
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Blake, Richard Anthony. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — continued. 
gestions for salaries for teachers, with power to the board to give gratuities, 3588-3503 

Suggestions for the appointment of a committee of local managers; their powers 

over masters, and power of the board over them, 3594-3614. “ ’ 1 

[Third Examination.]— Number of schools and scholars in 1834; grants towards the 

establishment, and applications from Protestants and Catholics for aid, 4038 The 

present system has proved beneficial and satisfactory, 4039 Opposition to the 

national board is less than it was, 4040 Proportion the signatures to applications by 

Protestant and Catholic clergymen and laymen bear to each other, 4041,4042 — 

Selections from the Scripture published with the full sanction of the entire board^ and 
are calculated for the use of schools which children of different denominations may fre- 
quent, 4043, 4044 Proportion the annual grant should bear to the local assessment 

in the next nine years, 4047 Number of applications before the board, 4049 

Instruction to inspectors; general principles of the system of education to be attended 
to by the inspectors, 4049, 4050 Form of inspector’s report, 4051, 4052 In- 
spectors’ reports abstracted in a book, 4053, 4054 Reports to Parliament by the 

board ; full details in the second report, and intention to continue that system, 4055- 
4063. 

Advantages of normal schools, and progress made by the board in the establishment 

of them, 4064-4079 Preference to teachers being trained in the normal schools of 

the board than the university, the Belfast Institution, or any other public institution, 

4080-4094 No objection on constitutional grounds to the board sending through the 

country^ their own disciplined teachers, 4095-4097 Objection to the "Kildare-place 

Society’s mode of training teachers ; some of their teachers are employed in the schools 

in Ireland, and some under the board, 4100-4104 System of promotion inteuded to 

be adopted among teachers showing superior capacity, 4108-4111 Nature of exa- 
mination previous to admission into the normal school, 4118-4123 Rules for general 

instruction pursued in the national schools, 4125-4127,7;. 357 Class roll of a national 

school, 4125,77. 359 Nature of elementary education, 4128-4131 Extent to which 

agricultural instruction should be carried : wish of the board to found agricultural schools, 
4131 - 4133 - 

[Fourth Examination.] — Agricultural instruction could not be given in the primary 

schools; there should be schools for the sole purpose, 4134 The objection of parents 

to sending their children to school on account of wanting their labour is obviated by 
allowing the children to be absent from school when their labour is most wanted, 4135- 

4141 Extent of hours of instruction in schools, and how far a portion might be 

devoted to agricultural instruction, 4142-4146. 

Plans for building school-houses will eventually be settled by the board, 4150-4154 
Both sexes are in some cases taught in the same school ; male teachers will gene- 
rally be preferred, 4155-4158 Nature of school requisites furnished by the board, 

4159-4164 Mode adopted by the board with regard to the publication of books for 

for the use of schools ; purchase of copyrights, and objection to general publication ; 

increased use of the board’s books, and advantages thereof, 4165-4189 Advantage 

of lending libraries attached to schools which the board think of establishing, 4193-4196 

Views of commissioners of education; inquiry relative to diocesan and royal schools 

in Ireland are expressed iu their report, 43 98-4200 Necessity for a better system of 

education for the wants of the middle classes in Ireland; Government aid requisite for 
providing competent teachers who should set up schools as private speculations, 4201— 
4212.4214. 

No objection to Government applying a portion of the public funds to erecting col" 

leges and academies, which would be amply supported by fees, 4213-4219 The 

schools might be provided by the public, and land sufficient for the use of a teacher be 

aunexed in the nature of an endowment, 4222-4224 Evidence in favour of the 

board having jurisdiction over museums, galleries, &c. ; also as regards public grants and 

local contributions, 4229-4235 Hostility to the establishment of schools by the board 

have been from religious prejudices, and the fear of its preventing the circulation of the 

Bible, 4236-4238 Extracts from the preface to Scripture Extracts recommending the 

use of the Bible in schools, 4239. 

The Scriptures are not supplied by the board, they not thinking themselves authorized 

to circulate the Roman-catholic version as well as the Protestant, 4240 Day set 

apart for religious instruction in the schools, 4241- ’Attendance upon religious in- 
struction not enforced, 4242, 4243 Very few cases in which works containing topics of 

religious controversy have been found in the schools, 4244-4247 Manner iu w hich the 

objections of Roman*catholics to the division of the commandments have been obviated, 

4249 How far objections to the Roman-catholic notes to the Scripture Lessons, 4250, 

4251 General lesson inculcating Christian charily agreed to by both Protestants and 

Roman-catholics, and hung up in every school, 4253, 4254 Extract of certain hymns 

from a small volume of poetry published by the board, 4255-4261. 42 66 No dis- 

sensions among managers of schools arising from religious differences ; feeling of mutual 

dislike subsiding, 4268-4272 If Government take an active part education will 

advance more rapidly, 4273. 
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Slue Coat School. Objection to the Monastic system of education therein, Simpson, i. 
3186. 

Board of Charitable Bequests. Their reports are accurate as far as they go, S' Alton, i. 

There has been a great deal of concealment from the Board of Commissioners of 

Charitable Bequests of the extent of those bequests in Ireland, D’ Alton, i. 778 Cha- 

rities should be placed under one board, D Alton, i. 787-796- 

Board of Commissioners. A board of commissioners might be formed consisting of pro- 
fessors and statesmen, combined for the purpose of starting a system of education, Bryce 
i. 1280. 1293. 

Board of National Education. Suggestions for the appointment of; manner in which it 
should be constituted and supported, and powers with which it should be invested, 
jy Alton, i. 850. 032-945, Simpson,, i. 2666-2680. 2716, 2717. 2845-2860. 2908-2015, 
Reid, i. 4861-4878, Rickards, i. 538g-53 Muggeridge, i. 5483-5497- 55 n -5 5 13, 
Jones, i. 5765*-5774*, Mayo, i. 6o23*-6o40*, O’Bnen, 11. 6637, 6638 The appoint- 

ment of the board by. Royal commission is better than any sj'stem of self-election or 

appointment by colleges, Simpsoti, i. 2667-2674. 2677-2680 Its powers should at 

first be confined to elementary education, and should not extend to academical and col- 
legiate, Muggeridge, i. 5511-5513 Board of education should have the superinten- 

dence of subsidiary institutions, particularly as regards reports, O'Brien, ii. 6637, 6638 
Suggestions for appointing boards of national education in either kingdom, com- 
municating with each other, and being responsible to a minister of public instruction, 

Simpson, i. 2916-2919, Muggeridge, i. 5483-5497 Opinion that an efficient board may 

be obtained without payment, Porter, i. 61 1-613 Objections to a permanent board 

of education, Bryce, i. 1280-71287 The salaries of the board should be as high as those 

of the judges, Simpson, i. 2903-2907. 

See also Assessment. Education. Grand Juries. Local Taxation. Reports. 

Voluntary Principle. 

Board of Education, Ireland. The present board of education have already printed many 

useful books for elementary schools, Hindis, i. 173 They should form a text book. 

on the principles of English law and legislation. Porter, i. 713 Period of meetings of 

the board, and attendance of the commissioners, Blake, i. 3355-3363 Opinion in 

favour of the two boards of education being consolidated, Blake, i. 349 0- 3495 

Powers of the board as at present constituted, Blake, i. 3535 The present system has 

proved beneficial and satisfactory, Blake, i. 4039 Opposition to the national board is 

less than it was, Blake, i. 4040. 

Board of Education, Scotland. Objections to a mixed body in which the different religious 
sects would be represented, from the Dissenters being confined to particular districts and 
large cities, Knight, i. 5008 Opinion relative to establishing a board of national edu- 

cation in Scotland, Knight, i. 5000-5008. 5021-5023. 

Board of Examiners. They should not. be teachers ; they should be distinct from the 
university, allowing the university afterwards to confer the degree, Bullen, i, 3801- 

3803. 

Board of Managers. Manner in which the board of managers and visitors of the Belfast 
Institution is constituted, Porter, i. 608-610. 

Boarders. Pees paid by boarders in the Belfast Institution, Porter, i. 5 1 9-5 2 4~ ^ 

diocesan schools. Quin, i. 1424 At Haileybury, Jones, i. 5728 # -5736* Number ot 

pupils who board with the principal of the Belfast Academy, Bryce, i. 133 -1 35> *3°° 

Boarding schools are attached to the Belfast institutions, Hindis, i. 354 T r0_ 

lessors should be encouraged to take boarders, Quin, i. 1459-1462, Bullen, i- 393 1 
It might be left to future arrangements whether collegiate institutions should ta*e 

boarders, Blake, i. 4226 System of boarding adopted at Haileybury, and whether tne 

plan would be generally advantageous; expense of the boarding establishment, Jones, 1. 

5728*~5736 # Evils of the boarding system, and necessity for its aboliticm, ot/wpson, ^ 

3186-3190 Whether boarding-houses should be attached or adjacent, Kyle,\. 21 4 ' 

2 ?44— — Advantage of separate boarding-houses instead of boarding in the c° 
giate institutions, particularly as regards the moral training of pupils, Jerrard, n. 74 

6743 The system of boardingand day scholars should be combined, Wiseman, 11. o79 

Arrangements in royal schools as to boarders, Kyle 2140-2144 -In mos 0 

Roman colleges the students are boarders, Wiseman, ii. 6026 ^Necessity for boar 0 

houses being under the superintendence of the college, Jerrard, ii- 6779-6784- 

Hogs. Report on ; valuable statistical information therein, D' Alton, i. 894- 

Bonn University. Instance of a double faculty at Bonn, for Catholics and Protestants , how 
fur such a plan is applicable to Ireland, Wiseman, ii. 6024, 6025. 

Books : 
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Books : 

1. School Books. 

2. Regulations as to particular Books at Rome. 

1. School Books: , 

The choice of, should not be left to persons contributing to the school, Mug<rerid*e i. 

5477 They are selected by masters without uniformity of system, Hincks, i. 379-386 

.Difficulties are not experienced by teachers in the selection of text books. Porter, i. 

628, 629- In the Belfast Academy particular passages are read by the English master, 

Bryce, i. 1091, 1092 Necessity in Ireland for good text books at a low rate, Hincks , 

i. 172-176 Advantage of those by, the Society for diffusing Useful Knowledge, Hincks, 

j. 417 Necessity for a perfect series of school books to be published under the 

sanction of the board, Simpson, i. 2867-2873 Necessity for better school books both 

in Switzerland and elsewhere, Bowring, ii. 5808,5809 The Commissioners of Educa- 
tion had no funds applicable to send forth any particular works, Quin, i. 1492 Books 

published by the board may be considered as sanctioned by the entire board, Blake, i. 

3363-3368 Mode adopted as to publication, Blake, i. 4165-4189 The board’s 

connexion with schools would cease unless the books sanctioned by it were used, Blake, 

i. 3466 The board’s providing cheap books not advisable, Bryce, i. 1091 Unquali- 

fied approbation by clergymen of the books of the national board ; depots in county 

towns would cause a greater sale of them, Macnamara, i. 4363-4366 Description of 

books used in the schools in Scotland, Knight, i. 5145-5153 By whom books in the 

different institutions in Rome are selected, Wiseman, ii. 6079-6082 Description of 

books and nature of instruction in factory schools, Rickards, i. 5350-5361. 

2 . Regulations as to particular Books at Rome : 

The use of certain books which are contained in the Index Expurgatorius is prohibited? 
persons licensed only ought to obtain them; but they do get into circulation, Wiseman, 

ii. 5926-5938 Particular editions of works only are prohibited in Borne ; subsequent 

editions of the same author are allowed ; licence necessary for printing and engraving, 

Wiseman, ii. 5990-5994 Works would not be allowed in Rome with principles against 

the ruling government, JViseman, ii. 6076-6078. 

See also Chambers, Messrs. Kildare-p/ace Society. Manuals. 

Booksellers’ Shops. Great want of booksellers’ shops in different parts of Ireland, Hincks, 
i. 218-220. See also Ennis. Galway. Leitrim. 

Borough Road School. The attendance is of children of a better order, Simpson, i. 2552 
Number of scholars under one master therein, Simpson, i. 2993. 

Botaivy. Extent to which botany is intended to be taught in the Templemoyle school, 
Ferguson, i. 4563-4568. 

Botanic Gardens. Liberal subscriptions have been entered into for it at Belfast, Hincks, i. 
485 Contemplated by some public bodies to form a botanic garden in the neighbour- 
hood of Cork, Bullen, i. 3674 That of the Cork institution was rented high, selected 

in a very unfavourable secluded situation, and has since been given up for a cemetry, 

Bullen, i. 3633-3638 Want of a good botanical school caused little interest to be 

taken in it, Bullen, i. 3709 Want of medical school another cause, Bullen, i. 3726, 

37 2 7* 

Bowring, John, ll.d. m.p. (Analysis of his Evidence, ii.) — Progress of education in foreign 

countries under different forms of government, and advantages to society, 5557 

Manner in which the advantages have been particularly applied to Switzerland, 5557- 

5571 Improvements in legislation from the same cause, 5570-5584 Crimes of 

violence diminish, and those of fraud increase, 55S5-5587 Increase in the number of 

foreigners coming for manufacturing purposes since 1830, 5588, 5589 Improvement 

in commercial education ; advantages thereof, 5590-5594 How far education is obli- 
gatory; manner in which funds are provided, 5595-5602 Religious feeling compared 

with other countries is infinitely more benevolent ; Protestant districts more prosperous 

than others, 5603-5606 Examination as to whether education has been the cause or 

effect of the prosperity of Switzerland, 5607-5616 Examination upon religious in- 

struction to children of different sects ; very little religious animosity in Switzerland, 
5617-5635. 

[Second Examination.] — Particulars as to the code Thurgovia for education, 5636-5638 

• Course of education in elementary schools, 5639-5642. 5715 Mode by which 

compulsory education is enforced, 5643-5649. 5681' Hours of attendance prescribed 

by law, 5650-5660 Arrangements as to absence of children, and as to their leaving 

school before the period prescribed by law, 5661-5668 Number of schools and scho- 
lars ; proportion of the sexes in Thurgovia, 5669-5673. 5678-5680 Rights 0/ citizen- 
ship depend on educational certificates, 5674-5677 Education is gratuitous in case 

of poverty; strong feeling in favour of payment for education; means by which school 

funds are derived, 5682-5692 Children receiving domestic education, or education 

in higher schools, would not be compelled to attend the elementary schools, 5693-5702 

Mode adopted as to the education of illegitimate children and orphans, 57°3~57°5 

Manner in which the Legislative Council is put in possession of reports as to school 

0.31. b attendance. 
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Sowring, John, ll.d, m.p. (Analysis of his Evidence, ii.)— continued. 

attendance, 5706-5708 Salaries of schoolmasters; the situation considered one of 

respectability, 5709-5714 Nature of religious instruction, 5715-5719. 

[Third Examination.} — Nature of the inspection of schools, 5721-5736 Duties of 

the General Council, 5737 - 574 1 ^Difference between the legislative and executive 

bodies of Neuchatel and Thurgovia, 5742-5744 Nature of the examination of 

masters; advantages of a normal education, 5745-5751 Mode of appointment of 

schoolmasters, and alterations suggested, 5754 ~ 57 6 ° Regulations for relioious' in- 

struction by Catholic and Protestant clergy, and how far in the same school, 5763-5—0" 
5812, 5813 In whom the power of suspending masters is vested ; periodical exami- 
nations of their fitness, 5774~578i Offices from which schoolmasters are exempt • 

their low pay causes them to accept secondary employments, 5786-5793 Swiss 

peasants mostly possessors of lands; facilities of mortgaging in Switzerland, 5794-5706 
— Funds by which schools are built, and school apparatus provided, 5797-5807 Neces- 
sity for better school books, both in Switzerland and elsewhere, 5808, 5809 Unfriendly 

feeling between Catholics and Protestants decreasing. 5814-5820 Powers of the local 

council with regard to government grants and endowments, 5821-5827 Description 

of secondary schools, and nature of the education given therein, 5832-5850 Property 

of communes is under the control of the magistracy, 5851. 

“ Brevet de Capacitc.” Teachers should receive from the normal school a “ brevet de capa- 
city,” or licence, which should put them on the list of candidates, Simpson, i. 2747- 
2 75 i- • 

Brigham, Dr. Observation upon his work relative to infant education, Simpson, i. 2973. 

Bristol College. Constitution of the Bristol College ; means about to be taken for the 
erection of a building, Jerrard, ii. 6644-6649. 

British Museum. There are valuable Irish manuscripts therein, D' Alton, i. 892. 

British Students. There is no atrempt made in the instruction given to theological students 
at Rome to weaken their attachment to British institutions, Wiseman, ii. 6403. 

Bruce Castle, Tottenham. Approval of the course of education pursued -therein, Simpson, 
i.3019. 

Brussels. System of education pursued in an institution under Monsieur Gaggiu, in the 
Fauxbourg de Namur at Brussels, Simpson, i. 3020. 

Bryce, The Rev. Reuben John, ll.d. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — Principal of the 

.Academy of Belfast, 1 Education of young persons at the diocesan schools has been 

chiefly classical, with a view to entrance into Dublin College, 8-10 Course of classical 

insirnction in the diocesan and royal schools is determined by the entrance course of Trinity 

College, Dublin, 13-15 Philology, or a critical and philosophical knowledge of the 

languages, is not sufficiently attended to in the English or Irish schools, 16-18 

Pupils of the royal schools are superior, and those of the diocesan schools not inferior, 
to the average of pupils from the other schools in the north of Ireland, 19 Latin com- 
position not sufficiently attended to in the schools in Ireland, 20-25 Advantageous 

mode of teaching Latin in the private school of Mr. Carley of Antrim, from his approx- 
imation to the Scotcli mode, 26-28 Description of the Scotch mode of teaching 

Latin, 29 Translations from English into Latin are beginning to be used a great deal 

in Irish schools, 34. 

Composition in Latin verse is attended to in some schools a great deal, 35—37 "Tl_ ie 

study of prosody is greatly neglected in Ireland, 38, 39 The habit of speaking Latin 

ought to be attempted in schools, 40,44 Proportion'of classics required by the entrance 

course of Dublin College, 41 Better for a pupil to read a large portion of a classical 

writer than to use selections from the most beautiful parts, 42-44 Classifications of 

grammar should be made use of as early as possible, 44, 45 It is quite practicable, 

by the adoption of better methods, to shorten the period employed in learning the Latin 
and Greek languages, so as not to interfere with the stud}' of practical and experimental 
science, 46 Manner in which difficulties in the way of speaking Latin may be over- 
come, and a correct style attained, 47-53 Latin language is of use to any one who 

can command time for the study, and if properly managed will not interfere with other 

studies, 54 -Greek books in schools are determined by the entrance course 0 f Trinity 

College, Dublin, 55- 

Less attention paid to Greek than Latin in the Irish schools, 56-58- Greater ten- 

dency to introduce improvements in Greek than in Latin, because they are more 

wanted, 60 Speaking Greek recommended ; a competent knowledge of the Gieek 

accent might be easily acquired, 61, 62 Nature of the scientific course pursue 

in the diocesan and royal schools, 64 There is not much attention paid in most 

of the schools to the original invention of demonstrations and practice of mathe- 
matical exercises, 68, 69 Royal and diocesan schools are greatly superior to schools 

in England as regards arithmetic, but are inferior to many Irish schools of similar rank-, 

70, 71 Cause of defect in schools .arises from the head master being selected for ms 

classical attainments, and the other departments being committed to ushers with nx 

salaries, 80 Improvements that have taken place in teaching the English 

in schools, 82, 83 Manner of selecting masters and under-masters in the _ 
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Bryce, The Rev. Reuben John, ll.d. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — continued. 

Academy, 84 -Persons proficient in other branches of education are not always 

proficient in English, though the number is increasing, 85, 86. 

Change that has been made in the constitution of the Belfast Academy, and from 

what causes, 92-101 Present method of election of masters, and evidence in favour 

thereof, 102-105 Objections to public examination of masters, 106-108 Desirable 

that under-masters should submit to an examination, no Patronage of electing 

teachers in a public seminary where the master’s income does not wholly arise from an 

endowment, should be left to the masters, ill, 112 Course pursued in the Scotch 

universities in the election of professors, 113 Departments of education for which 

there are classes in the Belfast Academy conducted on the principle of the Scotch 
Colleges, 114 Where the endowment is small the system of self election for pro- 
fessors is best, 115 Admirable appointments made by the town council of Edinburgh 

of professors to the University of Edinburgh while the appointments were not lucrative, 
but when they became so the council got under the influence of the higher class of 

society, 115,1 16 In whom the power of removing teachers is at present vested, 1 17- 

120 The Presbyterian synods have not recognised the college department of the 

Academy for the education of Presbyterian clergy, 121, 122 Number of schools in 

the Academy, and for what departments ; organization thereof, and ages at which pupils 
enter and leave, 123—129. 

Establishment of an infant school in' connection with the Academy, and which forms 

a link in the lower classes of the English school, 124-12S Advantages of the Academy 

embracing the whole series of education from infancy to the period of entering the 

University, 130-132 Number of pupils who board with the principal in his official 

house, 133-135 Hours at which the different schools meet, 136, 137 System of 

schools ; a better arrangement than that one master should conduct the whole of his 
class from the first elements to the highest branches, on account of the general principle 

of the division oflabour, 140-143. 148 Advantageous if teachers, previous to their 

appointment, were to be made acquainted with the principles of the art of teaching which 
are pursued in the institution for which they are candidates, 144-147 -Further evi- 

dence as to the division of labour in teaching, and as to its being limited by the extent 

of the market, 148, 149 Organization of the Academy with regard to the control of 

the principal masters and assistants, showing the responsibility' of the assistants to the 
masters, of the masters to the principal, and of the principal to the public, 151. 

[Second Examination.] — Duties the principal of large and small seminaries should have 
attached to his office, 946 Principal of Belfast Academy has the duties of superin- 

tendence to manage, gives lectures on the science of education, and teaches in the clas- 
sical school, 947-951 Number of lectures given on the science of education in one 

course, number of students who attend them, and fees for the course, 952-958 

Education of females has not been conducted on scientific principles any more than that 
of males, 959, 960 Interest taken by mothers in the lectures on the science of educa- 
tion, and beneficial results expected therefrom, 961, g62 Advautage of Government 

promoting the creation of the science of education, in producing a competent number 

of qualified teachers, 963-965 It would be more advisable that lectures on the 

science of education should be given at an university than that there should be a separate 
school for the purpose, 967 Universities ought now to take up the science of educa- 
tion and establish professorships, 969 Course of education pursued at the University 

gives a direction to the line of education throughout the whole of Ireland, 970, 971 

Nature of the application made to Government in 1831 and 1833 for a graut to be 
applied in improving the course of lectures on the science of education, 972. 

Private schools established for the education of teachers would sink from the inferiority 
of their pupils if they did not extend themselves into the Universities, 973 Professor- 

ships of Pedagogie attached to the Universities on the Continent would have been of 

more use than normal schools, 974 There should be a school in the nature of a model 

school attached to the one in which the lectures are given, 975 Course of education 

pursued in the logic class iu the college branch of the Belfast Academy, 976-983 

Extent to whidh the course of mathematics is carried, 984 Nature of the natural 

philosophy course, 985 Extent to which application of the sciences to the ordinary 

purposes of life is made, 988, 989 Extent to which the use of apparatus is applied in 

illustratiug the sciences, 990-996 Branches that are comprised in the course of 

natural history, 997, 998 Books that are used in the study of geography, 999-1001 

Particulars as to the natural history society iu the Academy formed by the mathemati- 
cal master, and a few of his pupils, 1003-1006 Extent to which arithmetic is extended, 

1007, 10 °® The drawing class is not very extensively attended, 1009-1011.1021-1023. 

The system of classes leaving the choice of studies open, is better than one system of 

study obligatory upon all, 1012 Manner in which the scale of fees depends upon the 

attendance on classes, 1013-1018- Those classes are best attended which teach things 

most generally required, 1019, 1020 Number of pupils attending the Academy, and 

rank of life of parents, 1024-1030 Amount of fees for three classes* which are suffi- 

cient to occupy a boy’s time at once, are within the reach of persons of very limited 

incomes, 1031-1035 Advisable to extend the means of education by establishing 

seminaries in different parts, in order that the children of poor persons may benefit by 
it, 1036-1038 Want of means of obtaining a good education is one cause why a 

0.31. b 2 middle 
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Bryce, The Rev. Reuben John, ll.d. (Analysis. of his Evidence, i.) — continued. 

middle class is not formed in the south and west of Ireland, 1039, 1040- Refer' 

opinions of the pupils are not interfered with in the Academy, 1041-1046- ,g^^ IOas 

why theological education would be more advantageously given in common with 

studies than in separate colleges, 1047-1050 -Objections to the monitorial svste ** 

except in cases of trained monitors or students of the science of education io'1-i , 

The discipline of the school being good, very little punishment is required 

any punishment is necessary corporal punishment is used, 1061, 1062 Rewards ^ 

considered more injurious than punishments, 1063 There is an annual public esau^ 

nation in addition to the weekly examinations, 1064 No benefit would be deri ;!? 

from publishing the reports of the Academy, unless it were occasional reports of import 

ant improvements, 1066-1068 Objection to the Academy being placed under ih" 

inspection of the Board of Education, or any external body; there is no objection to 
any public body being informed to the fullest extent of the proceedings of the Academv 
1069-: — Course of instruction in tlie English school, 1070 Nature of English com- 
position taught in the school, 1071-1073 Exercising the pupils in analysing what 

they read is much practised by the English master, 1074 Manner in which elocution 

is taugh t, 1075. 

Works on English literature which are used in the school, and lectures are o-iven’bv 

the English master on the history of English literature, 1076-1082 It is easylo make 

children fond of learning as an amusement, 1083 .Debating societies are not recom- 

mended, from making the speakers contented with superficial instead of real knowledo-e* 

1084-1089 There is an inconvenience in using selections instead of entire works (tut 

parents do not like to go to the expense of the latter, 1090 The Board of Education 

providing cheap books not advisable, there being no necessity for public money <mintr 

to cheapen books for the wealthy merchants of Belfast, 1091 Passages of particular 

interest are read by the English master from works in the library, which the pupils are 

advised to read, 1091, 1092 Viva voce examinations are better than written ones 

except it is for the purpose of deciding a great prize, 1093, 1094 Mode of teaching 

the foreign languages, 1095-1097. ’ 0 

Amount of subscriptions to the school library, number of books therein, and by whom 

selected, 1098-1107 There has been perfect harmony among the professors, except 

k* ur 0 1,,st:inces > 1110,1m -Period of the erection of the Academy, its cost for 

building and repairs, number of pupils it can accommodate, annual expense, and by 

‘ W ju fUnt J S met ’ 1112-1121 Cause of the foundation of the Academical Institution, 

and how tar that and the Academy might be practicably united, 1 123-1 129 Advisable 

to have professors of law in institutions approaching to universities, 1131 It would 

be desirable that students should have an opportunity furnished them of studying the 
laws and constitution of the country, but the study should not be made compulsory, 
1132—1136 Manner in which the different studies should be apportioned in the event 

of uniting the two institutions and granting university privileges, 1137-1140- Opinion 

against granting degrees by universities, 1141-1143. 

[Third Examination.]— Objections to the proprietory system in the constitution of 

academical institutions, 1144-1152 Objection to ex-officio members in a public 

body for superintending education, 1153-1160 Suggestions with regard to patronage 

of institutions similar to the Belfast Institution, the management of the funds raised by 

assessment being vested in the town council, 1161-1165 Professors should be elected 

jointly by a body of professors and the local committee, 1166-1168 Evidence as to 

the power of control and superintendence of an institution founded by Government and 

supported by local assessment, 1170, 1171 Roman-catholics are eligible as professors 

in the .Belfast Institution, but the ecclesiastical bodies with which the institution is con- 
nected might object to their appointment, 1173-1178 How far advisable to give the 

town council a voice in the election of professors, 1180,1181 Objections to fixed 

salaries of professors, 1182 -1204 Opinion in favour of endowments in land over fixed 

money payments, 1206-1208. 

Opinion in favour of making no provision for religious instruction, but leaving the 

matter to be arranged between teachers and parents, 1209-1229 Changing the 

entrance course and under-graduate course at Trinity College, Dublin, would place the 

study of the classics on a more solid foundation, 1236-1239 Advantage would result 

lom A he 8 . tu< D r elements of legislation, statistics and political economy, 1244-1251 

Opinion upon erecting the institutions in Belfast into an university ; how far a strong 
eeltng on the part of the Dublin University against the plan, 1253-1257 Improve- 

ment ot the intellectual character of the town and neighbourhood from the two iusti- 

stutions, 1258-1260 Mode proposed for the establishment of a general system of 

e ucation m Ireland, and course of education to be pursued in the different establish- 
men s, 12 1—1270- Proposed mode of granting degrees by a board and by universities, 

*| 271 r 12 ? 7 *T~ 9 b J e ? tions t0 a permanent board of education, 1280-1287 Funds of 

ie 1 oyal schools might be made more useful to the public than they have ever yet 
oeen, 1287-1291- — —Further evidence relative to Government assistance and voluntary 

contributions for building and supporting schools, 1292-1302 Compulsory education 

would not be required when good teachers established, 1304-1306 Nature of endow- 

ments, showing those least objectionable, 1306. 

Bryce, 
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Jjrycc, I)r. The Board might employ teachers who had attended Dr. Bryce’s lectures at 
Belfast, but would prefer those educated at their own, Blake, i, 4091. 



Buckingham, Duke of. There are very valuable Irish manuscripts belonoinv to him at 
Stowe, D Alton, 1. 892. n 0 



Buckingham, Mr. His proposition for airing-grounds and baths for the working classes 
Simpson, i. 3335. 

Buildings. Want of funds for providing land and buildinge is the principal obstacle in the 

success of educational institutions, Bullen, i. 4008, Jerrard, ii. 6776-6778 Present 

mode of supplying school-houses should he continued till the supply of good teachers 

had produced its full effect, Bryce, i. 1263 Extent to which public funds might be 

necessary for buildings, Bryce, i. 1279 If buildings were provided for museums, 

specimens would abundantly flow in, Reid, i. 4664, 4665 Schools might be provided 

by the public, Simpson, i. 3 2 73 _ 3 2 75 > Flahe, i. 4222-4224 Suggestions for powers to 

be vested in a board for building schools, Kyle, i. 2257-2259, Simpson, i. 2733-2739, 

Blake, i. 3530 - 3554 , Macnamara, i, 4322-4325. 4356 Plans for building school- 

houses will eventually be settled by the Board, Blake, i. 4150-4154 Superintendence 

of the commissioners over the bnildingof school-houses, Quin, i. 1453-1458, Kyle, 1.2160- 

2164 Cost of building the Londonderry diocesan school, Ferguson, i. 4449— 4459 

Amount required for building school-houses in Ireland, and amount that would be re- 
quired in Scotland, Knight, i. 4914-4917 Estimated expense for a building: For the 

Cork Institution, Bullen, i, 3678-36S1 — For the Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6785- 
6787. See also Government. Land. 



Bullen, Dennis Brenan, m.d. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — Doctor of medicine, resident at 

Cork, 3615. 3616 There are private schools in Cork, but net any public institution 

for the education of the middle and upper classes, 3620, 3621 Particulars relative 

to the formation of the Cork Royal Institution ; the eventual withdrawal of the Parlia- 
mentary grant, and unsucessful attempts to get the institution formed into a collegiate 

institution, 3622-3717 Cause of the extension of literary knowledge in Cork, 3721- 

37 2 5 Particulars relative to the society of fine arts in Cork, 3731-3734. 3740-3748 

Cause of the institution of the society of native artists, 3735-3739 Increased 

taste for the arts in Cork, 3752, 3753 The museum in a better state now than when 

the institution had more money, 3756-3759 Valuable library of Dr. Murphy, the 

Catholic bishop of Cork, 3768-3770. 

Managers of the institution have prepared a list of lectures to get names attached to, 

3775 Very inadequate information can be derived from lectures only ; necessity for 

previous study, 3776—3786 If the institution formed into a collegiate institution, with 

powers relative to degrees, it would be numerously frequented, 3787-3791 Particu- 
lars as to the Cork school of physic and surgery, 3791, 3792 Powers proposed to be 

granted to provincial collegiate institutions, particularly as regards granting degrees, 

3796-3803 It would he safer to exclude the granting theological degrees, 3804-3806 

-Degree of bachelor of arts might be conferred under certain regulations, 3807 

Degrees in law should be reserved to the University, 3808, 3809 The principle of 

the Belfast institution might be adopted for the Cork collegiate institution, 3810, 3811 

Further evidence against the institution conferring collegiate honours, 3812-3814 

■ Elementary education is adequately provided for by private enterprise in the county 

and city of Cork ; advantage of the course of instruction provided in private schools, 

3815-3823 The whole property of the Cork institution should be assigned to the 

Central Board of Education, to be applied to the purposes of education, 3824. 

[Second Examination.] — Particulars relative to the administration of the affairs of the 

institution by means of a board of management, 3825-3831 Lectures at the institution 

tailed partly from having been given gratuitously, and the public not liking afterwards 
to pay for them ; but the necessity for them being seen the public are now willing to 

pay for them, 3832-3842 Number of proprietors who are free in right of their shares; 

falling off in the subscribers, 3844-3847 Necessity for proprietors paying an annual 

subscription in all institutions intended for the higher branches of knowledge, 3848- 

3854 Opinion relative to proprietors founding a collegiate institution, and afterwards 

giving the election of professors and management of the institution to a senatus acade- 

micus, 3855-3S58- Opinion upon Government building the institution and furnishing 

the materiel, and the province being assessed for repairs and general maintenance, 
3859-3867, 4012-4020. 

Proposed method of electing professors; the senatus academicus initiating, and the 

central board determining, 3868-3883 Mode by which the principal should be 

appointed, and powers that should be given them, 3884-3889 Mode by which the 

senatus academicus should be constituted, 3890-3895 Mode of appointing a local 

board to manage the funds, and have power of suspension over the professors, 3896- 
3906, 4021-4025 How far objectionable to bring clergymen of different sects toge- 

ther as professors in an institution ; they should not exercise their functions as clergymen, 

3907 - 39 it Mode of arranging classes and course of study, 3912-3914 Code of 

Jaws for the discipline of the college should be determined by the central board, to 
whom periodical reports should be made by the senatus academicus, 39 lQ- 39 2 5 » 4 02 6 > 
4027. Proposed fixed salaries of professors, 3926-3928. 

0.31. b 3 There 
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Bullen, Dennis Brenan, m.d. (Analysis of liis Evidence, i.)— continued. 

There should be a professorship of the art of 'teaching, with a special department for 

the purpose, 3932-3934 Proposed method of making periodical examinations, 393=. 

3940 Examination upon the proposed amount of fees, particularly with the view of 

preventing certain professors being overstocked, 3941-3956 Course of instruction 
pursued and fees in an establishment in the neighbourhood of Cork for the education 

of females of the higher classes, 3960-3978 Extent to which gratuitous education is 

given to the poorer classes in Cork, 3979 " 39 ^ 5 * 

Feeling of mechanics in Cork with regard to education, 3986-39S8 Constitution 

of the Cork mechanics’ institute ; amount of subscriptions ; lectures, and number of 

pupils; description of studies, 3989-4001 Advantage if Government would promote 

the intellectual recreations of the lower orders, to check the inordinate use of whiskey, 

4003, 4004 Injury to the public mind from political agitation ; partly caused by the 

want of educational institutions, 4009-4011 — —Advisable for Government to found 
collegiate institutions, independent of the Cork institution ; that institution might offer 

its property as a means of inducement, 4032 Manner in which the peace of Ireland 

would be promoted by the establishment of a system of education, 4033-4037. 

Bursaries. Bursaries as part of the normal system might be founded to any extent, 
Simpson, i. 3110. 3111. 

Business of a School. Making a certain number of boys transact the business of the school, 
such as going to market, &c. may be advantageous if done consistently with their course 

of study and moral training, Simpson, i. 2307, 2308 Manner in which the practical 

money and produce business of the farm is conducted by the pupils as a reward, 
Ferguson , i. 4573. 

Buttman’s Grammar. An abridgment of Buttman’s Grammar, the best adapted to general 
practical purposes, Hindu , i. 178. 

Byron, Lady Noel. Establishment by her of an agricultural school at Acton, Simpson, i. 
3286. 



Calabria. Instruction is in the lowest state there of any part of Italy, Wiseman, ii. 5973. 



Calesanctians. This order in Rome, unites education in seminaries and colleges with the 
gratuitous education of the poor, Wiseman, ii. 5913. 

Cambridge University. Names of learned men who entered this University at the ages of 
thirteen and fourteen, Knight , i. 5250. 

Capranicd. Number of students iu this college at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6015. 

Cardinal Vicar. He is head of the Roman seminary ; his visitation of schools at Rome; 
his presence at examinations, Wiseman , ii'. 6121. 

Corley, Mr. Approximation to the Scotch mode of teaching Latin in his school at Antrim, 
Bryce, i. 26-28. 

Carlile, Rev. Mr. Salary and duties of Mr. Carlile, the paid Commissioner of the Irish 

Board, Blake, i. 3418-3421 Selections from the Scriptures drawn up by him; he is 

an Evangelical minister of the Scotch church in Dublin, Blake, i. 4043. 

Carlow College ■ Is rented fairly, D’ Alton, i. 812, 813. 



Carysfort. Extent of the landed endowment of this school, Quin, i. 1497 * 

Cary&fort School. Particulars as to the visitation of, Kyle , i. 1836-1845. 1861- Is dis- 
tinguished as an English school ; books allowed by commissioners, Kyle, i. 1S23. 2153- 
21 57 * , 

Ca'sts. Certain casts given by King George the Fourth to the Society of Fine-Arts ia 

Cork, Bullen, i. 3660. 3732 Gallery of, at Cork, open by permission of the librarian, 

Bullen, i. 3754 Desirable that colleges should, be furnished with casts irom t e 

antique ; small expense at which they may be obtained. Porter, i. 651-655, rriseinan, 

ii. 6549-6554 Casts and models might be obtained at a small expense, Jerrar , 1 • 

6820. See also Arts. Models. Paoletti. 



Cathechism. Opinion relative to the mode in which the catechism should be taught, Mayo, 

i. 5868^-5872*. See also Catholic Catechisms. 

Catholic Bishops. Catholic bishop has lately established a school, Bryce, i. 1043 r"l ar 
ticulars relative to their mode of election, Bullen, i. 3874-3882. 

Catholic Catechisms. They were not allowed to be taught in the Kildare-place schools, 
Macnamara, i. '4.285. 



Catholic Clergy. Superiority of the Latin prose compositions of y 0 u o g m e n i u ten d e d 0 ^ 

the Catholic priesthood, Bryce, i. 23 Feeling in favour of the "Belfast ins ^ a 

Porter, i. 741-745- Would approve of an institution in Cork under the 0 

local committee ; but would object to religious instruction being taught tne > 
namara, i. 4407-4410. Catholic 
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Catholic Colleges in England Names of institutions for Catholic collegiate education in 
England ; nature of the education pursued therein ; division of the day for stud v Wise- 
man, 11. 6511-0520— Division of the course of education adopted in the ‘English 

Catholic colleges, Wiseman, 11. 6531-6534 Funds by which the colleges are fun- 

ported ; annual expense of a student; salaries of professors ; desire to adopt improvements 
in education, Wiseman, ii. 6569-6572. 1 



Catholic Emancipation Act. In what manner this Act gives encouragement to endeavouring 
to overcome the prejudices against a system of national education, Simpson, i. 3343. ° 



Catholic Endowments. Suggested alterations for trustees of Catholic endowments, D’ Alton, 



Catholic Schools. Nature of their endowments, and extent to which they have been held 
valid in courts of equity, D’ Alton, i. 805-817. 

Catholics. There are but few Catholics attend the college branch in the Belfast Institution 

their feelings are in favour of it, Porter, i. 741-745 They are eligible as professors in 

the Belfast Institution, but the ecclesiastical bodies with which the institution is con- 
nected might object to their appoiutment, Bryce, i. 1173-1178 Whether they could 

be appointed commissioners of education, %/e, i. 1826-1833 Children of the lower 

orders of, would attend the Edinburgh Infant School if the school fees could be afforded, 

Simpson, i. 2560 Splended instances of their endowing and erecting schools, and 

placing them under the superintendence of the board, Bryce, i. 1043 Macnamara 
43 l -3- 

Catholics and Protestants. Opinion as regards Ireland relative to Catholics and Protestants 
attending the same place of education up to a certain period, particularly with regard to 
those intended for holy orders ; impracticability of that system being applied to boardino- 

in an university, Wiseman, ii. 6019-6025 Mode adopted in the Scotch schools as to 

Catholics being educated in the same schools with Protestants, Knight, i. 5192-5205 

Extent to which there has been an approximation of kindly feeling between them on all 
matters except religion, Wiseman, ii. 6410 Unfriendly feeling between them is dimi- 
nishing in Switzerland, Boxoring, ii. 5814-5820 Associating them together for the 

purposes of education would be the best means of removing religious rancour, O'Brien, 
ii. 6604. See also Mechanics Institutes, 3. 

CavanSchool. Reason the visitation of this school did not take place, Quin, i. 1384-1391, 

Kyle, i. 1846-184S State of funds and endowment, Quin, i. 1497. 1521-1523 

Existing state of the shool at Cavan, and emoluments of the master. Quin, i. 1*527- 

*53 2 State of the Cavan school-house, and particulars as to its erection. Quin, i. 1537- 

155 1 Increase in the number of scholars ; salary of master, Quin, i. 1558-1565. 

Certificates of Education If they were granted more students would attend the Belfast 

Institution, Porter, i. 569, 570 They should be granted to those attending elementary 

schools at any age for the purpose of removing disabilities incurred bv the want of 
education, Simpson, i. 2647-2650. See also Brevet de Capacite. 

Chalmers, of Scotland. His eloquence overpowers the feelings to a degree which the orations 
of ancient orators could not effect, Simpson, i. 3222. 

Chalmers', Mr., School near Edinburgh. Extent to which proposed system of education 

is carried on therein, Simpson, i. 3019 Physical science taught therein ; superior 

arrangements of his establishment, Iieid, i. 475S, 4759. 

Chamber of Commerce, Limerick. Extent of the library there, and how far it interferes 
with that of Limerick Institution, O'Brien, ii. 6632. 

Chambers, Messrs. Advantage to the public of their cheap school publications, Simpson, 
i. 2742. 2876-2880. 

Channing, of America. His eloquence more overpowering to the feelings than that of 
ancient orators, Simpson, i. 3222. 

Charitable Bequests. See Bequests for Charitable Purposes. 

Charitable Funds. Tabular digest of charitable funds designed for education in Ireland, 
arranged according to the respective counties, as referred to in the evidence of John 
D c Alton,and compiled from his manuscripts on Irish Statistics, App. p. 535. 

Charitable Institutions. Description of charitable institutions for education in Rome, 
Wiseman, ii. 6108-6137. 

Charter Schools. Circumstances connected with their first establishment, D' Alton, i. 840- 

843 Their funds and buildings should be made auxiliary to general education, D' Alton 

i. 843-849 Amount of their funds, D’ Alton, i. 856, 857. 

Chcam. Extent to which proposed system of education is carried on at Dr. Mayo’s school 

at Cheam, Simpson, i. 3019 Course of instruction adopted in witness’s establishment 

at Cheam, Mayo, i. 5811^-5827*. 

0 31 • b 4 Chemical 
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Chemical Apparatus. Particular* by which apparatus sufficient for the use of elementary 

schools mav be obtained at a very small expense, Simpson, i. 2741, Reid, i. 4641-4640 

Schools and literary institutions .should be provided therewith, Reid, i. 46-^ 

4677. See also Lees, George. 

Chemistry. There is a class for chemistry in the Belfast Institution, Hincks, i. o 49 ,j t 

mio'ht be applied either to agriculture or manufactures, Hindis, i. 426, 427, Porter, i. 6go- 

6 0 | Extent to which chemistry is taught in Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6907-6910 

_I Punds would not admit of chemical lectures being continued in the Temple- 

moyle agricultural seminary; there has only recently been a chemical apparatus 

Ferguson^ i. 4565, 4566 Names of schools in Scotland where witness has introduced 

his system of practical chemistry, Reid, i. 4593-4602 Examination upon witness’s 

elements of practical chemistry, Reid, i. 4603-4606 Extent of witness’s estab- 

lishment and apparatus, .Reid, i. 4616, 4617— Necessity for witness’s note-book containing 

the fundamental facts of the science, Reid, i. 4628 Is studied in the Collegio Romano 

with considerable attention, Wiseman, ii. 6049. 

See also Chemical Apparatus. Lectures on Chemistry. Manufactures. Physical 
Sciences. 

Chiswick. Particulars as to a reform school at Chiswick for girls, Dvppa, ii. 6299-6313. 

Cholera. Voluntary contributions in Edinburgh during the time of the cholera failed, 
Simpson, i. 2440. 

Christian Brothers Society, Ireland. They give gratuitous education to males in Cork, 

Bullen, i. 3981 Names of their schools, Bullen, i. 3982 This society furnishes 

some of the teachers to the schools in Ireland, Blake, i. 4106 Objection to their mode 

of training, Blake, i. 4107 Schools not under the Board are sometimes supplied with 

books by this society, who have the best kind of books at the lowest prices, Macnamara, 

j. 4367 Majority of persons educated by them considered by that society as more 

peaceable, sober and industrious than the rest of the community, Macnamara, i. 4375 

Effect of the education given by the Christian Brothers on pupils in after life, Macnamara, 

i. 4375-4377 Description of their school at Limerick for the education of the poorer 

classes, O'Brien, ii. 6595 There is a French order in Rome, similar to this, who devote 

themselves exclusively to the education of the poor, Wiseman, ii. 5913. 

Christian Charity. General lesson inculcating Christian charity agreed to by both Pro- 
testants and Roman-catholics, and hung up in every school belonging to the board in 
Ireland, Blake, i. 4253, 4 2 54 - 

Chronology. Is taught as an accessary to history in the Belfast Institution, Hincks, i. 364. 

Church Property. Fear of injury to the church property causes the Dublin University to 
prevent access to ancient manuscript documents, i)’ Alton, i. 887. 

Circular Road, Dublin. Examination relative to the charitable institutions for education 
therein, Osier, i. 2684-2704. 

Circus-Place School, Edinburgh. This school adduced as a proof that male instruction is 

better than female, Simpso 7 i, i. 2389, 2390 Extent to which proposed system of 

education is carried on therein, Simpson, i. 3019. 

Cities, Scotland. The great cities of Scotland have from their increase qutgrown the 
original endowments of their schools; the deficiency has been made up chiefly by sub- 
scription, voluntary or proprietary schools, Knight, i. 5013. 

Citizenship. Rights of citizenship depend on educational certificates in Switzerland, 
Bowring, ii. 5674-5677. 

Civil Engineering. It is one of the branches to which the minds of young men are being 
directed in the Cork Institution, Bullen, i. 3750. 

Civita Vechia. Lines over the gate of, are equally Italian and Latin, Wiseman, 11. 595 2 * 

Clare County. The county of Clare not bound to contribute to the erection of a school- 
house in Limerick, Quin, i. 1441-1443. 

Class Roll. Class roll of an Irish national school, Blake, i. 4125, p. 369 - 

Classes of Study. Parents should have the power of selecting the course of education or 
their children, but a prescribed course should be recommended by the school, l>ry > • 

1012, Kyle, i. 2217-2220, Reid, i. 4754 List of classes in the college and sci 

department of the Belfast Institution, and amount of fees paid for each, Porter, u 5 " 

Cause of the increase in different classes, Porter, i. 560, 6^1 C : r pfi 

are best attended in the Belfast Academy, which teach things most generally requ * 

Bryce, i. 1019, 1020 Mode of arranging classes, and course of study, m co g 

institutions, Bidlen, i. 3912-3914. 

Classes of Society, Rome. The highest and lowest orders, in Rome are considered to be 
more moral than the middling class, Wiseman, ii. 6460. Classes. 

See also Aristocracy. Association of Children. Lower Classes. Mutate 

Upper Classes. CfosKi 
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Collegio dei Nobili. Is administered by Jesuits; number of pupils, Wiseman, ii. 6087 

Collegio Ghislieri. Number of students therein who may be persons of a lower cl 
Wiseman, ii. 6087. aSs, 

Collegio Nazzareno. In what manner directed ; number of students, Wiseman ii. 608- 

They have as elegant classical scholars as are to be found in Europe, Wiseman, ii. 6100 

Colonial Slavery Act. The passing this Act gives encouragement for endeavouriuo- 1 
overcome the difficulties against a system of national education, Simpson, i. 3343. 0 ° 

Colonization. Plan of colonization might be tried with intelligent boys after the a°-e of 
fourteen, Simpson, i. 2302-2306. 

Commandments. Manner in which the objections of the Roman-catholics to the division of 
the Commandments have been obviated in the Irish schools, Blake, i. 4249. 

Commercial Education. Improvement in commercial education in Switzerland, Bounina- ij 

559 °" 5594 - ' 

Commercial School. Course of instruction in this school, in the Belfast Academical 
Institution, Hindis, i. 249. 

Commissioners of Education. Constitution of the Commissioners of Education under Act 

53 Geo. 3, Quin, i. 1 349-1354 Difficulty of procuring the attendance of commissioners 

from the necessity of the attendance of a commissioner in right of office. Quin, i. r?-"- 

1358 Their attendance should not be necessary. Quin, i. 1706 More desirable'to 

correct the evil arising from the non-attendance of commissioners than to unite the two 

Boards of Education, Quin, i. 1359-1363 Schools that were placed unde* the Board 

of Commissioners by the Act of 53 Geo. 3, Quin, i. 1398 Points of amendment 

suggested in the constitution of the commission. Quin, i. 1705-1707 Of whom they 

consist; period of their meetings, &c., Kyle, i. 1772-1787. 1804-1811 Expense 

of the commission, Kyle, i. 1812-1816 Opinion relative to possibility of Catholics 

being appointed, Kyle, i. 1S27-1833. See also Payment of Commissioners. 



Commissioners of the Board of Irish Education. Objection to the nomination of the com- 
missioners by the board, or by popular election, Blake, i. 3377-3379 Members of 

the board should be limited to the number of the present board, Blake, i. 3411 la 

the event of a minister of public instruction being appointed, and two paid commissioners, 
the other commissioners would be merely houorary members, Blake, i. 3412. 

Commissioners of a Board of National Education. Necessity for having persons of rank 
and station thereon, who would not take payment, Blake, i. 3369. 

Committees. Objection to a paid committee of a board for transacting ordinary business, 
£/aA:e, 1. 3413. 3417. 



Common Council, London. Extract from their proceedings of 2d June 1624, relative to 
Derry school, Ferguson, i. 4460-4467. 

Communes. Property of the communes in Switzerland is under the control of the 

magistracy, Boiaing, ii. 5851 Their average population in Rome, Tuscany and Naples, 

Wiseman, ii. 5886, 5887. . 



Commune Councils. Mode of electing them in Italy; their duties as regards the superin- 
tendence of education, Wiseman, ii. 5870-5887. 

Commune Schools. Manner in which they are established and supported in Rome, Wise- 
man, ii. 5869, 5870. 

Composition. Extent to which composition is cultivated in the several schools belonging 

to the Dublin University, Hinch, i. 404-410 English composition is more extensively 

pursued than Latin and Greek in the Belfast Institution, Porter, i. 647 Voluntary 

composition is encouraged by the teachers, and is getting more common than formerly. 
Porter, 1. 647, 048 Nature of English composition taught in the Belfast Academy, 

Bryce, 1. 1071-1073 Extent to which composition is taught at Cheam, Mayo, i. 5906*, 

5907*. 61 21 *-61 29*. r 5 

See also English Composition. Greek and Latin Composition. 



Camfuhon Education. Extent to which the Legislature should interfere with the labour 
® c ' in order to compel their attendance at school, Simpson, i. 2618-2635- 3 0l2 > 
°° l ? Opinion in favour of compulsory education for the lower orders ; mode of com- 
pulsion to be adopted, Simpson, i. 2589-2617. 2636-2664, Muggeridge, i. 54 2 7"5437 
... *l K1 ' ents might not object to education being compulsory if they wereleft to the choice 
of it, Saunders, t. 5051-5053 The hostility thereto would be removed as its advan- 
tages became apparent, Saunders, i. 5090 Objections to a compulsory system of 

education Rickards, 1. 5362-5371 I t wou ld not be required when good teachers 

established, Bryce, 1 1304-3306 The thirst for education in Ireland will obviate the 

necessity of compulsion, though it might be necessary if that thirst did not exist, 
O Bnen, 11. 6611, 6612 — -Part of education that is considered obligatory in 
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Compulsory Education— continued. 

Knight, i. 5100 How far education. is obligatory in Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5595- 

5602 Mode by which it is enforced in. Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5643-5649.5681 

Children receiving domestic education, or education in the higher schools, would 

not be compelled to attend the elementary schools. Bowring, ii. 5693—5702. 

See also Acts of Parliament. Liberty of the Subject. New England. Offices. 

Conferences of Teachers. Advantages of periodical conferences of teachers as in use in 
America, Blake, i. 3384, 3385. 

Congregazione dei Studj. Constitution and powers of this body for the superintendence 
of education in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 5864-5867. 5888, 5889. 

Connaught. A provincial collegiate institution is desirable in Connaught ; the site must be 
determined by local inquiry, Blake, i. 4220, 4221. 

Consolidated Fund. Advantage of the Irish Board being made a charge upon the Con- 
solidated Fund, Blake, i. 3512-3518. 

Construing. Mode adopted with regard to construing in lectures at Bristol College, Jerrard > 
ii. 6796. 

Consuls. Means taken in the Belfast Institution for educating young men as consuls, 
Porter, i. 583-585. 

Contempt. Treating pupils with contempt objected to, unless the crime very disgraceful, 
Hincks, i. 460. 

Convents. Females of the middle classes in Rome are mostly educated in convents, Wise- 
man, ii. 6004. 

Cork. No objection to the erection of a provincial collegiate institution in Cork, Blake, 

i. 4219 Institutions in Cork similar to the Belfast Institution would be extensively 

frequented ; contributions would be made if Government assisted, Macnamara, i. 4405- 
4407. See also Mechanics’ Institutes, 2. 

Cork Library . Is much frequented, Bullen, i. 3718, 3719. 

Cork Mechanics’ Institute. Constitution of; -amount of subscriptions; lectures, and 
number of pupils ; description of studies, Bullen , i. 3989-4001. 

Cork Royal Institution. Reason of the failure of this institution, Bryce, i. 1294, 1295 

Memorial of the proprietors to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1830, relative to the 
formation of a collegiate institution, and answer of the Chief Secretary ; and examination 

thereon, Bullen, i. 3647-3650 Memorial to the Marquis of Anglesey, and result, 

Bullen, i. 3652-3654 Particulars relative to the formation thereof; the eventual 

withdrawal of the Parliamentary grant, and unsuccessful attempts to get the institutions 

formed into a collegiate institution, Bullen, i. 3622-3717 If the institution formed 

into a collegiate institution, with power relative to degrees, it would be numerously 

frequented, Sullen, i. 3787-3791 The whole property of the institution should be 

assigned to the Central Board of Education to be applied to the purposes of education, 
Bullen, i. 3824 Particulars relative to the administration of the affairs of the institu- 

tion by means of a board of management, Bullen, i. 3S2 5-3831. 

Corporal Punishment. Arguments against its use, Hincks, i. 445-4G5, Jerrard, ii. 6871- 

6894 Is a tiling of very rare occurrence in educational establishments in Rome and 

Italy, Wiseman, ii. 6008. 6102-6104 Is abolished in English Catholic seminaries, 

Wiseman, ii. 657S. See also Maternal Education. 

Council of the Bristol College. Powers of the council ; their mode of election and meetings, 
Jerrard, ii. 6650-6661. 

Council of the Congregazione, Rome. Power of the council to displace schoolmasters when 
necessary, Wiseman, ii. 5901-5912. 

Councils, Proprietary. Proprietary councils not the best judges of a system of education ; 
manner in which they might interfere with the plan of a principal, Jerrard, ii. 6678- 
6695 Proposed limitation of control on the part of the council, Jerrard, ii. 6701. 

County Histories. It is to be lamented that trigonometrical surveys are not accompanied 
with intelligent county histories, W Alton, i. 902. 

Courts of Justice, Rome. Proclamations and decisions of courts of justice are printed and 
affixed at the corner of streets, and read by all down to the lowest class, Wiseman, ii. 

6456-6458 Most of the courts of justice in Rome are open to the public, Wiseman, 

ii. 6459. 

Covenanters. In the days of the Covenanters in Scotland they used to bear sermons upon 
the hill side, Simpson , i. 3018. 

0.31. c 2 Crime- 
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Crime. Tendency of proper education to diminish crime, and pay its own expenses h 
diminishing the outlay for the punishment of criminals, Simpson, i. 2413. 3338 ^ c j. / 
•-.5387— — Education has diminished the virulence of crime, Reid, i. 487 - Jo-r 
' Bowring, ii. 5558. 55 8 5-5687-^The Roman government consider that edneationis 

the best preventive of crime, Wiseman, ii.6119. 6142 Crimes against property are 

very rare in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6473, 6474. 

Critical Questions. Nature of them as adopted in the Bristol College, Jerrard, ii.6796 

Critical Studies. The complaint that critical studies are neglected for ancilhrv » 
confined to Ireland, Bryce, i. 1306. ‘ y ’ not 

Crown Patronage. Extent thereof, with regard to professorships in Scotch universities 
Bryce, i. 113. ' 

Cunningham, Mr., Academy of, Edinburgh. Extent to which proposed system of education 
is taught therein, Simpson, i. 3019. 

Custom House, Cork. Rent paid for it by the Cork Institution; how far the building is 
applicable to the purposes of the institution, Bullen, i. 3656-3668. 

Custom Houses. Failure of attempt to establish them in Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 

Cuvier, Baron. See Aggregis. 



D. 

D’ Alton, John. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— There has been a great deal of concealment 
from the Board of Commissioners of Charitable Bequests of the extent of those bequests 

in Ireland, 778 Proceedings by bill in equity to recover mis-appropriated bequests 

by the board, have in some cases caused the legal expenses to be more than the amount 

of the original bequest, 779-786 Advisable to place charitable bequests under one 

board, acting on a regular prescribed system, to appropriate the funds in the channels 

best adapted to convey them, with power to consolidate small charities, 787-796 

Names of the different educational institutions, and manner in which they should be 

classed, 797 Origin of Royal schools; periods when established, and in what places: 

objects of the institutions, 798-801 Lands intended to be appropriated to these 

schools are, with one exception, vested in the trustees of the schools; but there are 
doubts whether the rentals are fairly appropriated to the objects of the foundations, 802, 
°° 3 ~ Examination upon a tabular statement, and index, of funds intended to be 
applied to education in Ireland, 804. 



Lands belonging to the schools have in some instances been leased to the prejudice of 
the charities, 807 Endowments in trust for charitable objects for Catholic education 
should be vested in bodies having legal suecession ; the present trustees, being the titular 

prelate and Catholic clergy, are not sanctioned as trustees in law, 814 Instances 

nave occurred where bequests for the endowment of Roman-catholic schools have been 

held good in courts of equity, 815-817 Institution of diocesan schools under the 

Act *2 tliz. ; dioceses in which they have never been established, 821-828 Provision 

made for the establishment of diocesan schools on the settlement of Ulster, 829 On 

the plantation of Ulster the London Companies were bound to have a free school in 

every county of their settlement, and to endow it with lands, 830 Nature of the 

endowment granted to the diocesan schools, 831, 832 Parochial schools founded by 

Act 2b Hen. -8, c. 15, and further enforced by Act 7 Will. 3, but established in very few 

instances, 033-839 Circumstances connected with the first establishment of charter 

schools; they were not originally intended to be sectarian, though . they afterwards 
became so ; their funds are misapplied, 840-843. 

The incorporated charter society professes to regulate the remaining charter schools, 
44, b 45 Desirable that the buildings belonging to the charter schools which are 

now gower to rum should be made auxiliary to general education, 846-849 Sugges- 

10ns or t e establishment of a board with provincial and parochial schools distributed 

t iroug 1 the country, and simplified to one system, 850 Legislative interference 

would be necessary to effect it, from the opposition that would be given by the charter 

schools, 052-855- Amount of funds of the charter schools, 856, 857 It is possible 

* compromise might be effected between the Board of Education and those schools, 
Dimculties would not arise with regard to the Diocesan and Royal schools, 

- 1 he clergy should be called upon to establish the schools pursuant to the 

?.;* 5! 1 *? 1 * 8 ° 2 ~ 86 4 Course of education recommended in the proposed pro- 

‘1 00 s ' 865-868- Advantages of opening new outlets of intelligence, if arts, 

m u ac uies and industrious habits are introduced with education, 869-871. 

Present constitution of the bar shows that a previous course of education is not 
requisite; more being learnt frequently in a short time after the party is called to the 
y }eais of unpractised and often ill-directed reading in their chambers, 872- 
/5 onstitution and laws of the land ought to be taught, and there would not long 

be wanting an unexceptionable class-book, 876-870- — Cause of the imperfections of 

lush history, S80, 881 -There are few countries which have more satisfactory ancient 
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D' Alton, John. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — continued. 

documents than Ireland could exhibit; reason of their being concealed, 882-888 

Ineffectual means that have been taken to establish a professor of Irish history hi the 

• Dublin University, 891 Study of Irish history would lessen the antipathy to England, 

893 There is not much knowledge of statistics in Ireland, 894 Political economy 

not being studied is a serious omission in the course of education for the middle and 
upper classes ; it could be easily supplied, and would be cheerfully received, 805-897 

Necessity for the study of natural history, 898, 899 Surveying should be 

embraced in a course of general education, 902. 

The manner in which agricultural instruction should be transfused through every part 
of education, 903, 904 There would be no difficulty in obtaining teachers for agricul- 
tural instruction, 905-911 Among the mercantile and mechanical classes, the course 

of study should be suited to the line of life, 912, 913 Manner in which parochial 

lending libraries might be formed, and estimated expense, 914-919 Consolidated 

funds that ivould be applicable for maintaining parochial and provincial schools, 920 

Expense of buildings should be defrayed by public grant, and the annual income sub- 
divided according to the wants of the localities, 921 Reasons why assessments are 

preferable to subscriptions, 922-928 Grand jury system, if amended, might be made 

an available machinery in the establishment of schools, 929-931 The Board of 

Education should have the general superintendence ; suggestions as to itinerant inspec- 
tors of schools, 932-945. 

Dalu's Club. This is the only room in Cork, where Parliamentary Papers can be seen, 
Bullen, i. 3845. 

Davies, John Ebenezer. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Secretary to the Irish Society, 326 

Extracts relative to the books of the society, relative to the subscriptions to the 

society, and the management thereof, 327-329. 

Dead Languages. See Languages, 1. 

Deaf and Dumb School. Anecdote of Pope Leo XII. on his visit to this institution at Rome, 
Wiseman, ii. 6120. 

Debating Societies. Are not recommended, from making the speakers contented with 
superficial instead of real knowledge, Bryce, i. 1084-1080. 

De Fellenberg. See Fellenberg, Mon. De. 

Degrees. Degrees or diplomas similar to medical degrees should be given to teachers by 

proposed universities, Bryce, i. 1261 Proposed mode of granting degrees by a board, 

and by universities, Bryce, i. 1271—1277 Evidence against the Cork Institution con- 
ferring collegiate honours, Bullen, i. 3812-3814 Value of degrees in the Collegio 

Romano, Wiseman, ii. 6051-6059 The difficulty of travelling iu Rome would prevent 

there being but one board for granting degrees from all colleges, Wiseman, ii. 6448, 6449. 
See also Medical Degrees. 

Deists. How far Deism would be a ground of disqualification for office under the Irish 
Board, Blake, i. 3446. 

Denmark. Plan of making Government officers undergo a certain course of examination 

is adopted in Denmark, and extends to officers of customs, Knight, i. 4997 Prosperity 

of all classes from the diffusion of education, even though under a monarchial govern- 
ment, Bozoring, ii. 5557. 

Den’s Theology. There are not above two copies at Rome ; it is considered an obscure 
work, Wiseman, ii. 6382-6385. 

Derby. See Mechanics' Institutes. 

Detention from Play . Sometimes used as a punishment in the Belfast Institution, but acts 
as a punishment on the teacher as well, Hincks, i. 455, 456. 

Dictation. It is now completely abolished through the whole of Roman education, Wise- 
man, ii. 6451-6454. 

Didactics. It would be advantageous to establish professorships of didactics iu the uni- 
versities, Simpson, i. 2746. 3081, 3082 The attendance on which would obviate any 

exclusive character that might be given to learning in a normal school, Simpson, i. 3084- 
3089/ 

Diocesan Schools. Education therein is classical, with a view to entrance into Dublin Col- 
lege, Bryce, i. 8-10 They have ceased to be free schools; the masters receive salaries, 

D’ Alton, i. 823 On whom the expense of their inspection would fall, Quin, i. 1395 

• Number in actual operation, Quin, i. 1415 How far there is an impression that 

they are exclusively Protestant, Quin, i. 1475-1483 Institution of diocesan schools 

under the Act 12 Eliz. : dioceses in which they have never been established, D’ Alton, i. 

821 828 Nature of the endowment granted to the diocesan schools, D’ Alton, i. 831, 

832 The clergy should be called upon to establish the diocesan schools pursuant to 

the original statute, D’ Alton, i. 862-864 Masters cannot get paid by the clergy, they 

receiving nothing from their livings, Kyle, i. 2250—2256. 2263 -Names of schools 

consolidated under Act 53 Geo. 3, which relieved the clergy from the support of separate 
0.3 c g ' schoolmasters, 
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Diocesan Schools — cntinued. 

schoolmasters, though the contribution was altogether heavier. Quin, i. 1368-1374 

Power should be given, enabling a master who had laid out money on a house to charge 

his successor, Quin, i. 170S -Administration and course of instruction in, App.\ 

p . 550. See also Acts of Parliament. 

Diocesan and Royal Schools. They are all capable of improvement, Hincks, i. 160 Views 

of the Commissioners of Education Inquiry, relative to diocesan and royal schools in 

Ireland, are expressed in their Report, Blalce, i. 4198-4200 Course of education in 

the diocesan and royal schools ; there is no literary or religions qualification necessary 

for admission. Quin, i. 1464-1469 Whether the commissioners have the power of 

interfering with the course of instruction in the diocesan and royal schools; if they have 

they have never exercised it, Quin, i. 1487-1489 Objection to any arrangement that 

would alter the character of these schools by mixing the children of the middle and lower 
orders with those of the higher, Quin, i. 1737-1754. 

Discharge of Factory Children. Factory children in country districts discharged who are 
required to attend school; in some cases from the want of means of sending them, 
Saunders, i. 5036, Rickards, i. 5301, Muggcridge, i. 5423. 

Discipline of Educational Institutions. Code of laws for the discipline of the college should 
be determined by the central board, to whom periodical reports should be made by the 

scnatus academicus, Bullen, i. 39 1 9 “ 39 2 5 * 4 o2 6> 40.27 Regulations as to, in the royal 

schools, Kyle, i. 2145-2148— —Discipline of the Haileybury College perfectly obeyed; 
course adopted to insure activity of mind and severity of study, Jones, i. 5642 *-5647*. 

5722*-5727* Mode by which strict discipline is maintained in the Bristol College 

by appeals to the higher feelings, Jerrard, ii. 6866-6894 Mode of enforcing it at 

Hackney -wick, Duppa, ii. 6206-6209. 

See also Moral Education. Rewards and Punishments. Punishments. 

Dissenters. Reasons for allowing Dissenters to enter into fair competition for honours in the 

universities, Jerrard, ii. 6724, 6725 Objections by the high Church party to Dissenters 

being in the Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6744-6761. 

Dissenting Clergy. No objection to their being members of local committees, Simpson, i. 

2941- 

District Academies. Suggestions for district academies for conducting education after the 

age of fourteen, Simpson, i. 3249-3252 Districts should be under the inspection of the 

Education Board, Simpson, i. 3298,3299. 

Divinity Professorship. Opportunities in the Belfast Institution for the foundation of one, 
Porter, i. 617-619. 

Division of Labour. In proposed colleges the principle of division of labour should be in- 
troduced, Bryce, i. 140-149. 1261. 

Domestic Economy. Menial duties have not formed a sufficiently important portion of die 
education of the lower orders, either male or female, but more particularly the latter, 

Maaiamara, i. 4377-4381 Are not taught in the Tern plemoyle Agricultural Seminary, 

Ferguson, i. 4563 Improvement therein in Switzerland from education, Boioring, ii. 

556 /. 

Domestic Habits. They should be maintained by removing the pupil as small a distance as 
possible from home, Simpson, i. 3188. 

Donation of Constantine. Its authenticity relative to the temporal power of the Pope has 
been surrendered by all, Wiseman , ii.^3402. 

Donegal School. Number of acres set out for the establishment of a free school therein on 
the settlement of Ulster in 1608, D' Alton, i. 829. 

Douglas, Sir James. His assistance to the Limerick Literary and Scientific Institution by 

• giving a description of his campaigns, O’Brien, ii. 6613, 

Douay College, France. All the English Catholic colleges spring out of that of Douav, in 
France, aud have all maintained the same organization, Wiseman, ii. 6515- 

Down and Dromore Diocesan Schools. The master of, called upon by the commissioners to 
resign, from his clerical duties interfering with his duties as master, Quin, i. 1535 * 

Downpatrick School. The scooi-house built by grand jury presentment, Quin, i- 1346 - 

Downside College. Catholic college at Downside, about twelve miles from Bath, conducted 
by the Benedictines, Wiseman, ii. 6513. 

Drapers' Company. Number of boys constantly kept by them at the Templemoyle Aari- 
cultural Seminary, Ferguson, i. 4509. 

Drawing. 
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Drarcmg. Advantages of mating drawing a necessary part of education, and facility with 
w uch it may be done, S.mpson, 3022-3025 Bullen. i. 3998 - 3 S 9 S, Blake, i. 4264; 4265, 

Mayo, 1. 5963 # - 5965 *j Wiseman, «. 6568, Jerrard, ii. 6901-6003 Extent to which 

pupils advance in drawing in the Belfast Institution, Hoicks, i~ 253, 478-481, Porter, i. 
077-5-9 The drawing class in the Belfast Academy is not very extensively attended 

Bryce, 1009-1011. 1021-1023 -Is made a portion of education in elementary schools 

in Cork at the request of parents, Bullen, i. 3751 It has not been introduced' formally 

as a branch of education in the Edinburgh High School, Reid, i.4716 -Advantage of 

its introduction into academical studies, Knight, i. 5522, 5523- Advantages of its 

application in De Fellenberg’s schools, Duppa, ii. 6182-6190. 

Dublin. See Circular Road, Dublin. 



Dublin University. See Trinity College, Dublin. 

Duff, Mr. His eloquent speech to the Church Assembly, showing the cause of the failure of 
his mission to Iudia, Simpson, i. 3153. 

Dungannon Royal School. Attention paid therein to science and classics, Hincks, i. 161 

Difference between the amount of the endowment and the salaries of the masters, and in 
what manner appropriated, Quin, i. 1497. 1504, 1505. 

Dungannon School. Particulars relative thereto, Quin, i. 1633-1645. 

Duppa, Baldwin Francis. (Analysis of his Evidence, ii.) — Nature of the instruction given in 

agricultural schools, 6145-6148 Division of the day between agricultural andlnecha- 

mcal labour and study, 6149-6154 Difficulty of finding a master capable of under- 
taking the duties of both master and gardener, 6155-6159 Superintendence of the 

master oyer agricultural labour ; the boys work in bands, 6160-6165 Particulars of 

the practical working of M. De Fellenberg’s schools atHowfy] and Maykirch, 6166-6173 

Nature of the remuneration received by boys in Switzerland and England from the 

produce of their gardens, 6174-6178 Advantages of drawing; application of in De 

Fellenberg’s schools, 6182-6190 Advantages of singing; English boys have not so 

much taste for it as others, 6191-6198. 

Hours of instruction in Switzerland, Hackney-wick and Ealing, 6199-6201 Mode 

of enforcing discipline, 6206-6209 Advantages of the agricultural system over the 

usual elementary system, 6210-6215 Advantages of the allotment system, combined 

with that of the agricultural, over the old poor law system, 6216-6220- The aa-ricul- 

tural system produces a strict regard to the rights of property, 6221-6226- Advantage 

of the system as bearing upon the moral, intellectual and physical powers, 6227, 6228 
M. De Fellenberg’s experience of the advantages of the system, 6229-6233 Ad- 
vantages of the agricultural system as regards moral training, 6241-6246 -Advantages, 

in an intellectual, moral and political point of view, if the agricultural and allotment 
system could be introduced into the manufacturing districts, 6247-6253. 

Further particulars relative to the Reform school at Hackney-wick, and the advantages 

of the agricultural system pursued therein, 6257-6291 Advantage of such schools 

in districts where vice is supposed most to prevail, 6292-6294 -Particulars as to a 

jetoim school at Chiswick for girls, 6299— 6313 Mode of communicating religious 

instruction at Hackney-wick, 6314-6326 Agricultural system might be Introduced 

with advantage into institutions of a higher character, 6331-6336 Examination upon 

the period of life at which languages and physical sciences should be learnt, 6338-6346 

Advantage of attaching land to elementary schools, particularly as regards Ireland 

6347 - 6353 - 



Ealing. Mechanics employed in this school to teach the boys, Duppa, ii. 6154 Boys 

cultivate gardhns for their own advantage; are likewise employed for the institution 

itself, Duppa, ii.6160 Also employed in paving and bricklaying in their school-house, 

Duppa, ii. 6164. 

East India Company. Advantages of the plan adopted by the East India Company, of 
educating young men intended for their service, Porter, i. 586, 587. 

Ecclesiastical Livings. Schools are sometimes held in conjunction with ecclesiastical livings. 
Quin, i. 1472-1474. 

Ecclesiastical Seminaries. Nature of the instruction given therein in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 
6034-6040. 

Edinburgh. Its population, and proportion that aid charitable institutions, Simpson, 
2 439 - 5 'ee also Academy. High School. Infant School. Lancasterian School. 

Edinburgh Association. Advantage of establishments in the nature of the Edinburgh asso- 
ciation for giving lectures to the working classes ; manner in which they should be 
rounded and supported, Simpson, i. 3304-3319. 

Edinburgh Medical School. Was raised entirely by the disinterestedness of the town 
council, and their anxiety to find out the best men as teachers, Bryce, i. 116. 

0, 3 1 * c 4 Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh University. By whom professors elected or appointed, Bryce, i. 113. 

Edmund's, St., or Old Hall Green College. An establishment situate near Ware for Catholic 

collegiate education ; number of students therein, Wiseman, ii. 6512 -They are mostly 

ecclesiastical students there, Wiseman, ii. 6567. 

Education. Nature of education in the better Irish schools, and how far deficient, Hincks, 

i. 195 Mode proposed for the establishment of a general system of education in 

Ireland, and course of education to be pursued in the different establishments, Bryce, 

i. 1261-1270 Cause of witness’s being led to consider the subject of education* 

number of celebrated educationists witness is intimate with ; works written by them and 

him, Simpson, 1.2269-2278 Meaning of education, its divisions, Simpson, i. 2279-2281 

There are no classes well educated as things are in this country, Simpson, i. 2343 

Boys coming from the present academies and universities are unfit for the situations they 

are to occupy in after life, Simpson, i. 3236, 3237 -Statement of the proposed system 

of education from birth to the age of 14, Simpson, i. 2954 Advantage of witness’s 

system, Simpson i. 2957 Advantage. of the proposed, over the present, system of edu- 

cation, for inculcating useful knowledge without impairing the faculties, Simpson, i. 

2994-3003 Instruction should be communicated principally by the exposition of the 

master, Simpson, i. 3014-3018 Names of schools in Great Britain, Ireland and abroad 

where witness’s system is to a certain extent adopted, 1 Simpson, i. 3 01 9 Names of 

educationists and educators who coincide with witness’s propositions either wholly or 

partially, Simpson, i. 3349, 3350 Advantage to England and Scotland of part of the 

proposed plan being about to be adopted in Ireland, Simpson, i-334^ General anxiety 

of the people in Ireland for the education of their children, Macnamara, i. 4290-4295 

Advantages of establishing seminaries in different parts, Bryce, i. 1036-1038 Advan- 

. tage of introducing arts, manufactures and industrious habits with education, D’ Alton, 
i. 869-871 -Ad vantage of education to the, intellectual and moral habits of the popula- 

tion, which would be increased if a higher character of education were given, Macnamara, 

i. 4374-4375 Physical sciences and languages and literature should be studied in 

combination and in subordination to the particular profession for which the student is 

intended, Reid, i. 4817-4820 Society discovers the necessity for education, and slowly 

provides for its wants; its intellectual condition may be advanced a generation by means 
of government aid, O’ Brien ii. 6617. 

See also Ages. Assessment. Association of Children. Board of National Education. 
Boarders. Books. Buildings. Certificates of Education. Classes of Study. 

Classics. Commissioners of Education. Compulsory Education. Drawing 
Endowments. Females. Languages. Lectures. Legislation. Legislative 
Enactment. Local Committees. Manufacturing Districts. Mechanics. Mental 

Philosophy. Middle Classes. Minister of Public Instruction. Monitorial System. 
Moral Education. Museums. Music. National Education. Natural History. 

Normal Schools. Offices. Parents. Parochial Schools. Physical Sciences. 

Political Economy. Politics. Private Schools. Professors. Punishments. 
Reading and Writing. Religion. Religious Instruction. Rewards. Teachers. 
Voluntary Principle. 

Education Rate. See Assessment. 

Educational Institutions. Names of the different educational institutions in Ireland, and 

manner in which they should be classed, D’ Alton, i. 797 Evidence as to the power 

of control and superintendence of an institution founded by government and supported 

by local assessment, Bryce, i. 1170, 1171. 1292-1302 An academical institution not 

devoted to particular objects would be better near a large town, particularly if the pupils 
belonged to families resident there, Jones, i. 574i*-5743 # . 

See also Academies. Buildings. 

Elective Franchise. Should be denied to those not qualified by education, Simpson, i. 

2643. 4 

Elementary Books. Those of the Irish Board have met with general approbation, and are 
supplied to the schools gratis, Blake, i. 4045, 4046. 

Elementary Education. It should be suited to persons in all conditions, Simpson, i. 2294. 

2298, 2299. 2349 £. 200,000 ayear would amply provide for the elementary instruction 

of the people of Ireland, Blake, i. 3534 It is adequately provided for by private 

enterprize in the county and city of Cork, Bullen, i. 3815-3823 Nature of elementary 

education in Irish national schools, Blake, i. 4128-4131 Particulars as to the secon 

grade of elementary education, Mayo, i. 6o85*-6o87* Importance of government 

aiding a course of elementary instruction to embrace the lower orders, making arts 0 
design and physical sciences an integral portion, Reid, i. 4856-4860. -See also Ages. 

Elementary Schools. Similar plan to be adopted in elementary schools as adopted in 

universities, Bryce, i. 1269 Manner in which the division between elementary anfl 

higher schools would cease under good management, Bryce, i. 1270 There should oe 

different grades of elementary schools, Mayof. 6o4i*-6o45 # Intention in many ele- 

mentary schools to introduce witness’s system of practical chemistry, Reid, l 4639-404° 

Course of education in elementary schools in Switzerland, Bowring, ii- 5®39-o°*|- 

67 *5 Course of instruction therein in Scotland, Knight, i. 5092. See also Ages. 
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Elocution. Manner in which elocution is taught in the Belfast Academy, Bryce i ro-- 

^«ce. There is a more lofty and genuine eloquence in the orations of Chatham 
Burke, W.lberforce Canning, and more recent living authors, than in lrose of Cicera 
and Demosthenes, Simpson, 1. 3222. or ^ icero 

Emigration. Cessation of, from Switzerland, from the advantages of education. Bo, crime 

Emulation. To what extent emulation should be encouraged, Simpson i o, 20 on.,, 
3035, Knight, i. 5x36-5142. ' r * ‘ 

Endowed Schools. Advantage of endowed schools in Scotland over others from the amount 
of fees being under the control of the patrons of the school, Knight, i. 5014. 

Endowments. Objections to endowments for professors in the shape of fixed salaries 

Bryce, 1. 11 82-1204 -Opinion in favour of endowments in land over fixed money 

payments, Bryce, 1. 1206-1208 Preference for annual Parliamentary eranis over 

endowments in land, Simpson, 1. 2493-2498— Whether endowments by land, or Parlia- 
mentary grant, the most beneficial. Quin, i. 1666, 1667, Kyle, i. 1919, 1920 KnHit i 

5289-5293 Opinion that endowments would not be required for schools for thelower 

classes, Bryce, 1. 1261 Nature of endowments, showing those least objectionable, Bryce 

i. 1306 In some cases they have been greatly abused in Ireland, Blake, i. 4*24-— 

If they were all accumulated they would not be nearly adequate to the support of 

a national system, Simpson, i. 2520 Private endowments might cause a competition 

with the national system, but it would be better that they should be merged into that 
system, Simpson, i. 2521. 

See also Assessment. Catholic Endowments. Parliamentary Grant. Royal Schools. 

Engineering. Manner in which that science should be encouraged. Porter, i. 571-575. 

See also Civil Engineering. 



English Chapel at Rome. The English chapel at Rome is as much under the protection 
of the law as any other; Protestant clergy preach there; the police send soldiers to the 
door every Sunday morning to keep order, Wiseman, ii. 5998. 

English College at Rome. Number of students therein, Wiseman, ii. 6357 Origin of 

this college more ancient than any other; particulars relative to it, Wiseman, ii. 6358 

The students are sent by the bishops from the colleges in England, for philosophical and 

theological studies, Wiseman, ii. 6363, 6364 Course of instruction therein, Wiseman, 

ii. 6365-6369. 

English Composition. It is practised in some schools in Ireland, Bryce, i. 81 Plan 

adopted in the Bristol College with regard to it, Jerrard, ii. 6796, 6821-6824. 

English Language. Extent to which attention is given to it in the royal and diocesan 

schools, Bryce, i. 77 ~ 79 - 82-88. 1306 Mode adopted by witness at Cheam for teaching 

the English language, Mayo, i. 5SgS*-5goo*. 

English Schools, Belfast. Course of instruction in Belfast Academical Institution, Hincks, 
i. 24g In the Belfast Academy, Bryce, i. 1070 

English Poetry. Attention of thepnpils in the Belfast Institution is a good deal turned to 
English poetry, by way of illustration, while reading the Latin poets, Hincks, i. 400-403 

Instance showing the manner in which the power of writing English poetry is impaired 

by Greek and Latin versification, Jerrard, ii. 6853. 

Engraving. Manner in which it is caused to excite emulation at the school of San Michele 

at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6125 Several of the most eminent engravers in Italy, and one 

or two in Paris, have come from that establishment, Wiseman, ii. 6133- Publication of 

engravings illustrative of zoology, botany, machinery, &c. would be a valuable addition 
to school requisites, Blake, i. 4191 . 

Ennis. No bookseller’s shop in the town of, Hincks, i. 219. 

Enniskillen School. Lands belonging to, were leased to the brother of the master at an 

inconsiderable rent, D’ Alton, i. 807 Endowments of Enniskillen school, salaries of 

masters, and number of boys educated, Quin, i. 1497. 1508-1511. 1615-1632 Whe- 

ther the surplus funds of the Enniskillen school could not be applied to the education of 

a greater number of boys. Quin, i. 1517, 1518 Accommodation afforded by the 

school-house at Enniskillen, Quin, i. 1524-1526 Particulars as to scholarships and 

exhibitions at. Quin, i. 1683-1698. 

0.31. d Ennis 
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Ennis Tymon. Some persons who had formerly been pupils of the Christian Brothers 
Society were present at a fight at this place; accounted for by the society that the 
were there on the principle of clanship, Macnamara, i. 4375. ^ 

Epitome of Sacred History. The epitome of sacred histo ry introduced from France k 
in some schools, Hincks, i . 1 84. USe 

Equality of Education. See Association of Children . 

Equity. The expense of proceedings in equity to recover misappropriated bequests have 
in some cases, been greater than the amount of the original bequest, D' Alton 1 
779 - 786 . 

Eton. Witness’s dislike to the monastic system of education adopted therein, Simpson, i 
3186. 

Eton Grammar. The Eton grammar is much used in the better schools in the north of 
Ireland, Hincks, i. 16S. 

Etymology. Mode of teaching defective, Bryce, i. 82 Is not much attended to ia 

schools generally in teaching Latin, Hincks, i. 183. 

Euclid. The pupils in the diocesan and royal schools seldom go further than the first six 
books of Euclid, Bryce, i. 64. 

European and Oriental Education, Haileybury. Nature of the courses of, Jones, i. 

5585*- 5593*-56oi^. 5636 # -5639*- 

Evening Schools. Are established in some cantons for the adult population, Bowrin * ii. 

6830, 583 1 - 

Examination of Students. Nature of public examinations : advantages of them, and reasons 

why they cannot be carried to the fullest extent, Hincks, i. 467-473 Viva, voce examit 

nations are better than written ones, except it is for the purpose of deciding a great 

prize, Brice, i. 1093, 1094 Public examinations would be objected to under the unproved 

system, Simpson, i. 3053-3062— Proposed method of making periodical examinations in 

collegiate institutions, Bullen, i. 3935 ~ 394 ° There is an annual public examination in 

addition to the weekly examinations in the Belfast Academy, Bryce, i. 1064 Nature 

thereof in the Roman colleges, Wiseman, ii. 6051-6059 Exertions used to pass exami- 

nations ; nature of examinations ; comparison with Trinity College, Cambridge, in favour of 
Haileybury ; advantage of written over viva voce examinations, Jones, i. 5651 *-5666*. 

Examinations of Teachers. Objections to public examinations of masters, Bryce, i. 106-108 

Desirable that under-masters should submit to an examination, Bn/ce, i. 110 An 

examination should take place previous to admission into normal schools, Simpson, i. 

2760 And upon leaving, Simpson, i. 2776-2780 Sudden examinations not always 

a good criterion of a man’s talents, Jerrard, ii. 6723. 

Examinators. Proposed appointment of, under a system of national education, Simpson, i. 
2666. 



Examiners. See Board of Examiners. 

Exchange of Land. The Commissioners have the power of acquiring sites for school- 
houses by exchange, Quin, i. 1611. 



Exercise. Children when out of doors should always be in active exercise, Simpson, i. 3017. 

Exercises. The use of them as a punishment should be abolished, Hincks, i. 458 Exercise 

books are occasionally used in the higher classes of the Bristol college, Jerrard, ii. 6796. 

Exhibitions. Particulars as to exhibitions for the diocesan and royal schools in Trinity 

College, Dublin, Quin, i. 1505-1520, Kyle, i. 2206-2211 Exhibitions or bursaries 

might exist to a certain extent for the winners of prizes educated in proposed colleges, 
Bryce, 1. 1261 The trustees of the Derry school have a small fund for exhibitions at 

the University, Ferguson, i. 4488, 4489 The exhibition is as a premium for successful 

scholarship, Ferguson, i. 4495, 4496. 

See also Agricultural Exhibitions. Scholarships. 

Ex-Officio Commissioners. Opinion against ex-officio members of a board, Bryce, i. 1153 “ 
1100, Qian, 1. 1706, Blake, i. 3371—3373. 

y is * tors - Names of the ex-officio visitors of the Belfast Academical Institution, 
o. er, 1. 594 -—Advantages that would be derived from their more frequent attendance, 

■*2 .7 K . P°°-6o4 Advantages of combining a portion of working men with the 

6^--6o8 V,Slt0rS; aiUl 0piui ° n a 8 ainst payment of any part of the board, Porter, 1. 



Expenditure, Irish Board. Present annual expenditure of the board, and estimated expen- 
diture in the event of extending education, Blake, i. 3519-3523. 

Expenditure for National Education. Items of expenditure that should be entirely borne 
by the State, Blake, 1. 3581. 



Experiments 
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Experiments on Chemistry. Particular mode hv • 

4610, 4611 Nature of exercises used to “ re c0 " d “ c . te<, > Reil1 ’ '■ 

experiments at the time, Reid, i. 4612,4611 -Punils lj!? f , ' eceMU y of taking notes of 

a* extra hours for particular experiments, Reid, i. 4614- 1 n°PP ortQn ty of attending 



F. 



e opportunity o. aucuuuig 
Expense of experiments, 



Factory Children. There should be a certain proficiency oF education attom.,1 
children being allowed to work in factories, Saunders, i. 5087-5089. d preno “ s to 



Fadon Regulation Act. By the existing law children in factories are reouired „„ , 

school, which is an instance of compulsion, Simoson i ofion r?\? 1 ? tle " d 

Factory Act for children under twelve having two hours education d« S £" '? lh ? 
5034,5035 -Nature of objections by both manufacturers and parents, nm 



education as to the partial na"tu re of thelaw ' hanfk parents> , not , so muc j> to 

ture being unrestricted, Saunders i £01*7**048 • 'V esor employed in agricul- 

accompanied with a power to establish schools where nnn, M .;ct ' ji rL„?Xj.?: "*J e been 



TeZoParZ^ 

factory Schools. Instances in which schools have been estahlkho/f in * • • , 

Act, and advantages of them, Saunders, i. SSSfitlj? “ "T? , th ? 

under the Act have not gone beyond reading and writing® sLuL i go^-^Faihre 
of the establishment ol schools 111 manufactories, Rickards, i. 5298-5302? ' * U 

Fagging. Its system execrable, and morally wron« 
without softening them, Simpson, i. 2381. 3190. ° 



; it renders the aristocracy tyrannical 



™, e u PP er school of the Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary intended to be 
established there, but was obliged to be abandoued, Ferguson, i, 4509. 4577-45S8. 

F ‘tl l™Jerra$t™m* P " nislled by sus P e “ sion the senior department of Bristol Col- 

F Sm ^ied'bv f ?W S , fp Ir ? hnd at ? " nl, ^ lin S *° "dopt “tty improvements unless they see 
tnem tiled by those of their own class, Ferguson, 1. 4559-4560. J 

Farming. Improved mode of farming in Ireland from the Templetnovle school, Ferguson 
455 2_ 4554 - 0 ’ 

Fees to Teachers Fees are left at the discretion of masters in the Royal schools, Quin, >. 
5 / 1582, Kyle, 1. 2187-2189 —Masters of schools with large endowments should 

eduZdo K? “ l S ? te ’ K t’ L . 20 4°“ 20 43 Small fees paid for classical 

education, Kyle, 1. 1877-1881 Examination upon the proposed amount of fees, nar- 

ticuJarJy with the view of preventing certain professions from being overstocked, Bullen i. 
394 1_ 395 o Opinion that fees would be sufficientfor the support of educational institu- 
tions, Bryce, 1. 1297-1300 School fees ought to be entirely banished from elementary 

education, Simpson, i. 2421 The amount of school fees should not be the stimulus to 

teachers exertions, Simpson, i. 2430-2433 The payment of school fees does not give 

value to education, Simpson, i. 2550 Evils of the system of paying schoolmasters by 

tees; proposed amount of salary in lieu, Macnamara, i. 4326-4345 Professors should be 

paid by fees ; manner in which their amount should be regulated, Simpson, i. 3268-3272 
7 Part the income of the master might be made up of fees paid by children, Blake, 

3577 Schoolmasters principal emolument should arise from fees, but the fees 

should be kept as low as possible, Knight, i. 4927 If the fees were lower a greater 

portion of the children of the middle classes would become students of the Bristol college, 

Jerrard, ii. 6763-6766 -Rate of payments and fees in schools in manufacturing districts 

in Lancashire and Yorkshire, Rickards, i. 5334-533 7 Manner in which fees are regu- 

J ated in the Belfast Academy ; their amount, Bryce, i, 1013-1018. 1031-1035 Amount 

of quarterly fees in agricultural districts of Aberbeen, and of weekly fees in the Bell 
and Lancasterian schools; present mode of collecting them, and improvements proposed, 
Knight, 1. 494 2- 4953 - See also Female Schools. Middle Classes. 

Fellenberg, Mon. De. Number of hours per day in his school given to labour and to instruc- 
tion, Duppa, ii. 6149 Difficulty he experienced in getting a master capable of under- 
taking the duties of both master and gardener, Duppa, ii. 6158 Particulars of the 

practical working of his schools at Hovvfy] and Maykirch, Duppa, ii. 6166-6173 His 

experience of the advantages of the system, Duppa, ii. 6229-6233. 

See also Normal Schools. 

Females. Education of, lias not been conducted on scientific principles any more than that 
ot males, Bri/ce, i. 959, 960— Tliey slionld be included in the same school of juvenile 

education as males, Htmpson, 1. 2992 Increased cultivation of the fine arts among 

ernales in Cork, Bullen, i. 375 2 Females are as anxious as males for the cultivation 

0 science, Reid, i. 4671, 4672 Complaints have been made in some instances of a 

partial education having unfitted females for the menial duties of the state to which their 

situation called them, Macnamara, i. 4376 Nature of the education of females in the 

0, 3 1 * d 2 Roman 
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Females— continued. 

Roman States, Wiseman, ii. 5892-5900 Schools that .‘? r f now being opened in Italy for 

the education of females of the lower orders, Wiseman, 11. 6004-6007 There is greater 

difficulty of reforming depraved females than males, even at an early age, Duppa, ii. 

6303- 

Female Schools. Course of instruction and fees in an establishment in the neighbourhood 
of Cork for the education of females of the higher classes, Bullen, 1. 3960-3978. 

Female Teachers. They should have the privilege of attending normal schools, Simpson, i. 

3096 Necessity for well-educated governesses for private teaching after the age of 

fourteen, Simpson , i. 3 100 > 3 101 * 

Fersuson Sir Robert , Bart., m.p. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— Particulars relative to the 
diocesan school at Derry ; cost of building ; extent of accommodation ; number of free 

scholars, trustees, &c., 4449-4459 Particulars relative to grant of land for the benefit 

of the school in the reign of James I.; extract from the proceedings of the Common 
Council of London, 2 June 1624, relative thereto; sums granted by the Irish Society to 

the school; portion of land in possession of the school, 4460-4467 Description of 

boarders and day scholars attending the schools; salary of master; falling off of the 
school from the age of the master ; till lately the school had a high character, 4468- 

44 go It may be at the option of the trustees whether they admit free scholars, but if 

they do not they could not apply to the Irish Society for assistance, 4484-4487 The 

trustees have ho surplus funds; they have a small fund for exhibitions at the university, 
4488, 4489. 

The subscriptions of the Irish Society and companies are not permanently fixed, 4490 

]>{ 0 unwillingness on the part of the trustees to admit free scholars, or on the part of 

the inhabitants to send their sons as free scholars, 4491-4494 Exhibition at Trinity 

College is as a premium for successful scholarship, 4495, 4496 No religious test for 

admission into the school, or interference with the religious opinions of the pupils, 4494 * 
44 g8 Particulars relative to the bequest of Mr. John Gwyn, merchant of London- 

derry, for the formation of a school there ; extent to which his bequest has been carried 
into effect, 4500-4507— — Particulars relative to the institution of the Templemoyle 
Agricultural Seminary, county of Londonderry ; amount of funds; extent of accommo- 
dation; number of pupils ; course of instruction, &c., 4508-4535. 

Abstract from the books of the Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary, county of Lon- 
donderry, 1828 to 1835, 4532. Number of pupils admitted since 1828, and names of 

counties from whence they came, 4532 Difficulty of persuading farmers to send their 

sons till the advantages of the institution become known, 4536-4538 Advantages 

that would result from the whole number of one hundred pupils being made up, 4539, 

4.540 Applications for admission have principally been from the north ot Ireland, but 

latterly they have been increasing from the south, 4541 No examination previous to 

admission ; no interference with religious opinions, 4542-4545 The system of edu- 

cation adopted there has improved the moral and intellectual habits of the pupils alter 

leaving school, 4546 Proposed to have half-yearly examinations, 4547— ^—Literary 

acquisitions do not unfit the pupils for manual labour ; the work of the farm is done by 
the pupib, 4548-4550. 

Good moral conduct of the pupils, 4551 Employment of the pupils after le aving 

the school ; improved mode of farming in consequence of the school, 455 2 “4554 

Want of an educated class of land agents in Ireland ; if the Irish peasantr y iat L ? a 

equal education with the Scotch stewards they would be preferred, 4555~4558 . 
farmers of Ireland unwilling to adopt any improvements unless they see them trie y 

those of their own class, 4559, 4560 Extent to which botany and gardening s 

intended to be taught, 4563-4568 Pupils educated as land-surveyors m the sc ® 

are superior to the general class of surveyors, 4569-4572 Manner in which tie pr^ 

tical money and produce business of the farm is conducted by the pupils as a ie > 

4573 Cause of the failure of the upper school at Fallowlea; partly from ® ® 

in favour of English education, 4577-4588 Caution. should be used as regards ^ 

ment grants on the first outset of schools to prevent the founders relying too mu 

the state, 4589 Preference to forming distinct agricultural schools to anuexiog 

to parochial schools, 4591. 

Festivals. On public festivals in Italy the paintings of private persons ate exhibited in the 
streets, and no injury sustained, Simpson, i. 3323. 

Field Sports. They fill up the vacuum in the time of the higher classes which wou 
be the case if they were well educated, Simpson, i. 3242. 

Fines. They are prevented by Act of Parliament from being taken on letting lands belon D 
ing to the Royal Schools, Quin, i. 1500- ^ 

Foreign Countries. Progress of education in foreign countries under different forms 
government, and advantages to society, Bowring, ii. 5657 - 
Foreign Grammars. Abridgments of foreign grammars would not be widely circulat 
schools, unless their adoption rendered obligatory, Hincks, i. 177- „ . gjl 
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foreign Languages. See Languages, 2. 

foreign Schools. Many people are sending their children abroad, because physical science 
is not sufficiently taught in schools here, Reid, i. 4757. 



foreigners. Education has been the cause of there being so little prejudice against strangers 
in Switzerland ; foreigners in some cases chosen as representatives of the people, Bom- 

rincr, ii. 5558 In some towns there is a slight impost on strangers residing in them, 

Bowring, ii. 5559 - 

f ranee. Accomplishments taught in French colleges suggested for t e Irish colleges. 

Porter, i. 756 Improvement of education therein, Simpson, i. 2344 Number of 

teachers that will be required there, Simpson, i. 2415 It is intended that education 

shall be free to all who cannot afford to pay for it, Simpson, i. 2562 Evils of the 

minister of public instruction in France not being a permanent officer, Simpson, i. 2675, 

2 g-6 Doubts as to a reaction in France in favour of classical study as the basis of 

education, Simpson, i. 3221 The statistical map of France, by M. Guery, which has 

led apparently to the conclusion that education does not diminish crime, has reference 
to imperfect education, Simpson, i. 3338. 

frascati, Town of. Modes by which superior education maybe obtained in this town, 
Wiseman, ii. 5919, 5920. 

f ree Scholars. Power of the board to compel masters of diocesan and royal schools to 

take a certain number of free scholars, Quin, i. 1385-1390. 1416-1420. 1566-1577 

The disputed point might be settled by the Lord Lieutenant appointing masters on that 

condition, Quin, i. 1512-1515 Opinion as to the right of masters to take free scholars, 

Kyle i. 1874-1877. 1946-2024 Names of schools at which there are no free scholars. 

Quin i 1412-1414. 1434 Accommodation .for boarders and free scholars in the royal 

schools, Quin, i. 1583-^88 Each primary school should be open to a certain number 

of free scholars, to be determined in each place by the local managers, Blake, 1. 3577 " 
Number of, in Derry diocesan school, ferguson, i. 4449-4459 Qualifications for admit- 
ting them, Beresford, i. 306-323 If the trustees did not admit tree scholars, they could 

not apply for assistance to the Irish Board, ferguson, 1. 4484-4487 -No unwillingness 

on 'the part of the trustees to admit, or parents to send their sons as free scholars, ter- 
guson, i. 4491-4494. 

free Schools. A general and national system of free schools would put an end to the 
character of pauper education, Simpson, i. 2556. 

See also Gratuitous Education. Parents. 



free Teachers. Mode proposed for educating and examining them in proposed universities, 
where public money is used, Bryce, i. 1261. 

french Books. Superiority of French over English works as text books, Jerrard, ii. 6836, 

IrJl Language. The improved taste arising out of the operation of the Institute is the 
cause of the French language being acquired bymechan.es in Ooik, Bullen.i 3999 , 

4 ooo Opinion in favour of children being taught the French langn age palace an 

soon as they have tolerably mastered their own, Jerrard, 11. Moo. 

See also Languages, 2. 

french School There is one established in the Belfast Academical Institution, Hincks, i. 
aV—cLe of few pupils attending it, Hincks, i. 474-476— The number has rather 

^creased Porter "507-529 If fees . reduced, the number of scholars would be 

increased. Porter’, i. 551 Establishment of one in the Belfast Academy, Bryce, 1. 139. 

Fund,. Tabular digest of charitable funds designed for education ill Ireland, pranged 
according to the respective counties, App. p. 535 - Examination t e ■ ’ ‘ 

fin, Education will eventually support itself, though some sacrifice of public money 

is necessary in the meantime, iryce, i. lt>6l Particular application of the funds to 

be raised by Government grant, and local assessment, Simpson, 1. .2405 ^“ h 0UI j 

supplied by the board, and contributed by parties, for building and Stung up school- 

houses Blake i. 3550-3563 Further evidence upon the funds to be provided by the 

Srnte and the’ rnode^f assessment for the contribution of districts, Blake ,,. 3566 3587 

Evidence in favonr of the board having jurisdiction as regards public giants and 

local contributions, Blake, i, 4,^4.*— Manner 

education in Switzerland, Bowrmg, ... 55?5-5&>2. 5683-069^— Funds by which 
schools are built, and school apparatus provided, Bowrmg, 11. 579 ,- 5 8 ° 7 - . . 

See also Assessment. Government. Parliamentary Grant. Voluntary Principle. 



G. 



Galway. The town contains 33,000 inhabitants, and there is no literary institution or 
even a bookseller's shop, Hincks, i. "-18, O’Brien, u. 6600. 



Gardening. System of gardening may be advantageous if it does not interfere with 
elemenfary education, 'Simpson, i. s 3 09-»-3l 2— Extent to which gardening is intended 
to be taught at Templemoyle school, Ferguson, u 45 ° 3 - 45 b°- General 

0.31. “3 
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General Assembly. Opinion relative to a committee of the General Assembv 1 ' 
powered as a board of national education, Knight, i. 5000-5008. ^ e,n S ‘ 

Duties of the general council of education in Switzerland, Bowrin* 

Geneva. Advantage to the working classes from the extension of education there Bou-' > 

ii- 555^- 1 rln S 

Geography. In the highest foundation schools in Ireland ancient geography is tauo-hr 

but little modem, Bryce, i. 17. 73. 1306 Description of booksand maps used in teaelhn 

geography m the Belfast institution, Hincks, 1. 33 *~ 33 S- 360-366 I n the Bella? 

Academy, Dryce, i 999-100. Mode of teaching geograpl.y at Cheam, based o n the 

Pestalozzian principle, Mayo, 1. 5QiZ*~59H* Scholars in Switzerland have an accura e 

knowledge oi the geography of their own country. Bowring, ii. 5852, 5853. 6 

Geological Surveys. Valuable statistical information therein, D’ Alton, i. 894. 

Geology. A competent knowledge of geology would have prevented the waste of rnanv 

sums in a fruitless search after minerals, Porter, i. 684, 685 How far o-eologv is con 

nectecl with witness's course of chemical lectures, Reid, i. 4634, 4635 Societies should 

be established in towns for collecting specimens, Reid, i. 4654-4658 Is not introduced 

so generally into university education in Italy as it deserves, Wiseman, ii. 6067. 

Geometry. Course adopted in teaching geometry in the Belfast Institution, Hincks i 

413-415 Mode of teaching geometry by means of physical illustrations: how far 

geometry applied to the practical purposes of life, Mayo , i. 5957 *-5962*. 

German Chapel. There is a German chapel on the Capitol at Rome, in the house of the 
Prussian minister, Wiseman, ii. 5998. 

German College at Rome, Number of students therein ; by whom founded ; superintended 
by Jesuits, Wiseman, ii. 6357, 6358 Is very flourishing, Wiseman, ii. 6360! 

German Language. Endeavour to introduce a German teacher into the Belfast Institution 

but 110 encouragement given, Hincks, i. 477-482 Children should at an earlv a»e 

and n lnle their organs of speech are most flexible, be taught some of tile most difficult 
pronunciations in German, Jerraril, ii. 6S00. See also Languages, a. 

German Schools. Are superior in the adaptation of education to the business oflife; they 

are ess expensive, Reid, i. 4770-4774 German scholars treat verse-making with 

ridicule, and ran scarcely believe that so much time is devoted to it in the English 
schools, Jerrard, u. 6850. 

Goman States. Improved condition of the people therein from education, Borering, ii. 
5557- 

Gibbon. His writings are against the engrossing and indiscriminate application of classical 
T, l \ Ies ’ . w / >soh >. 1 ' 3 21 9 His work would be excluded from collegiate education in 
Italy, Wiseman, 11. 6074. 

J N u m ! ,er k°y s at Hackney-wick Agricultural School that come from St. 

1 s s and the lowest parts of London ; some vagrants and criminals : advantages of the 
system ot that school on their moral character, JDuppa, ii. 6173, 6206, 6245. 

ALb > P u *® ued by him with regard to the monitorial system, Knight, i. 

1 125 ~ 7"* ode of composition adopted by him at Fribourg: no difficulty in 
introducing it into this country, Mayo, i. 59 o8*- 59 i 2 *. 

Gi Sn1r flr f’ St ' Tbis 0rdei at Rome devocea itself to the preparation of teachers, 

Glasgow University. By whom professors elected or appointed, Bryce, i. 113. 

G fhnnl' rt f^ atte ^T- 8 tbe co,ours tI,e gobelins sent by Charles X. of France to the 

Wiseman ii* 6133 ' & ^ 5 ^ W,1 ° Se P upils tlle establishment was originally commenced, 

G % f a l 0,uer . e : Mode of electing him as President of the Commune Council in the Roman 
&t«tes: 1ns duties, Wiseman, ii. 5879-5881. 

J h t. e takln 8."P ,he quutlion of education bv the Ministry is no longer a mat- 
vano Government take an active part, education will ad- 

i n>R - P * ^ 2 73 Advantage of Government aid to schools, Rickards, 

in thfednrfh”’ 1 fi 6 ° 6, .?n° 7 Extent t0 which Government should watch and assist 

the , of * e m>ddle classes, Jones, i. 5765*^774* Elementary schools m 

fin , | in mulct s should have the greatest share of Government assistance, Mayo, 1. 
a frond ^ overnm ent took proper security for the permanent maintenance ot 

O'JBrien", ii 6600 ana ^ ement » diere would be no apprehension of schools wanting pupils, 
Opinion in favour of Government build; 



iurvassessmenfO^L 0 !' ?° vern “ ent buiJding schools, and their being supported by grand 

’ > • 1 755-1765 Opinion in favour of Government founding schools 
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Government — con ti n ued . 



to be supported by assessment, and superintended by a general board, Rickard, i eo„o_ 

54‘o No objection to Government applying a portion of the public funds to’ erecting 

colleges and academies, which would be amply supported by fees, Blake, i. 4 s,«waiS 
— Plan lot the establishment of a college by Government, to be supported bv the dis- 
trict, under a council, government appointing professors, would work well Jerrard ii 
6 . 7 ° 5 — 1 Government should provide funds for the outfit of a system of national educa- 
tion, Simpson, 1- 2418 2420 Necessity for Government bearing the whole expense of 

the new system of education, Muggeridge, i. 5460-5476 Proportion Government should 

give towards building the school and supporting the schoolmaster, so as not to interfere 
with the voluntary principle, Knight, i. 4910-4922. 

Advantage that would result from Government assistance in establishing schools in 
manufacturing districts, with a small contribution from the district for their support 

Saunders, 1. 5058-5060. 5078-5086 The government of Rome provide funds for 

charitable institutions, Wiseman, ii. 6117. 6122 There should be the fullest discretion 

left in tne Government as to naming commissioners of a national board, Blake, i. 3371. 

3373 - 3377 - 3379 - 33SS-3392 Manner in which teachers trained bv the board would 

maintain the legitimate influence and authority of Government, Blake ,'i. 4005-4007 

Government aid requisite for providing competent teachers, Blake, i. 4201-4210. 4014 

See also Assessment. Buildings. Funds. Parliamentary Grant. Voluntaru 

Principle. J 

Government Offices. Advantage of candidates for Government offices above a certain 
income undergoing a specified course of education, Knight, i. 4903-4909. 

Graduates. Difference between young graduates in universities examining pupils, and 
the course of instruction that would be given in a normal school, Jerrard, ii. 6734, 
6735. 

Grammars. Classifications of grammar should be made use of as early as possible, 

Bryce, i. 44, 45 Different descriptions of grammars used in different schools, Hincks, 

i. 168-171. 

See also Hincks, Rev. Mr. Scotch Grammars. Zumpt’s Grammar. 

Grammar Schools. They are a great obstruction to proper elementary education, Simpson, 
i. 2526. 



Grand Juries. If the system amended it might be made available in the establishment of 

schools, D’ Alton, i. 929-931 Assessments by grand juries would not be necessary for 

supporting proposed schools, Bryce, i. 1297 The grand jury should be made a repre- 

sentative body, and should administer assessments for support of education, Simpson, i. 

3276-3278 As they are at present appointed in Cork they would not promote the 

establishment of institutions for education ; not so if they were constituted on the represen- 
tative principle, j Sullen, i. 3866,3867 Sum given by them for building the London- 
derry free school, Beresford, i. 273. 277 The Act of Elizabeth made grand juries 

chargeable with the expense of building schools, which Act was explained by the sub- 
sequent one of Will. 3, Quin, i. 1335 - 1 34 3 Number of schools for building which 

grand juries contributed to the expense, Quin, i. 1342-1348 It is not imperative on the 

grand jury to present for the erection of school-house unless they see fit. Quin, i. 1444, 

M 45 Treasurers should pay over money for the purpose for which it was presented 

as soon as it was levied, Quin, i. 1709. 



Gratuities to Teachers. No harm could arise from granting gratuities to schoolmasters for 
particular diligence in their several duties, or for long service, Simpson, i. 2840. 

Gratuitous Education. Education should be free to all classes who chose to accept it ; 
detail of the grounds for this opinion, Simpson, i. 2549-2 569, Muggeridge, i. 5460. 5476. 
——Objections by schoolmasters to give gratuitous instruction, from the filthy condi- 
tion of those children receiving it, which causes the others to be withdrawn, Mac- 

namara, i. 4330-4333 The lowest grade of education should be provided for without 

payment ; nature of such education, Mayo, i. 6o64*-6o6q* It will in some cases be re- 
quired ; evils to be guarded against with regard to it, Knight, i. 4928-4931 Proprietors 

tnight be allowed to send children gratis, according to the amount of their contribution, 
Knight, i. 493 1 -4934- 

Objection to the schoolmaster being paid by assessment, and the school open to all 
parties gratis, Knight, i. 4935 Will not be attended with beneficial consequences anti- 

cipated by some, Richards, i. 5332-5340 — — Extent to which gratuitous education is 

given to the poorer classes in Cork, Bullcn, i. 3979-3985 Education in Switzerland 

is gratuitous in case of poverty ; strong feeling in favour of payment, Bouring, ii. 5682- 

569-2- Is almost universal in Rome; manner in which it is conducted, f liseman, ii. 

5869 -Attendance of children of the middle classes at the colleges who receive gra- 
tuitous education, Wiseman, ii. 6029-6033 No instance of any payment for public 

education in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6455 There is no feeling against gratuitous education 

in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6138-6140. See also Free Scholars. Labouring Classes. 
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Greek Language. Greek books in the Irish schools are determined by the entrance course 

of Trinity College, Dublin, Bryce, i. 55 Less attention paid to Greek than Latin in 

the Irish schools, Bryce, i. 56-60 Every student should be required to attend the 

Greek class for two years at least, if not for the whole time they are going through the under- 
graduate course, Porter, i. 620 Mode in which Greek is taught in the Belfast Academy 

and Institution, Bryce, i. 1232, 1233 The study of, has been neglected all through 

Italy ; but the Jesuits are beginning to improve the Collegio Romano in that respect, 

Wiseman, ii. 6046 Study of, not so much attended to in the Italian schools as Latin’ 

Wiseman] ii. 6434 Greek scholars in the English Catholic colleges may be compared 

with those of other colleges, Wiseman, ii. 6543* . 

See also Classics. Laneuages. Mathematics. Speaking Latin and Greek. Translations. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Greek Testament. In reading the Greek Testament in the Belfast Institution the comments 
that are made have no reference to sectarian principles, Hincks, i. 429-434. 

Greek and Latin Prose Composition. Is practised to a trifling extent in some schools, 

Bryce, i. 1306 It is the best means of acquiring a sound and scholarlike knowledge of 

the Greek and Latin languages, Jerrard,. ii. 6844-6850. 

Greek and Latin Versification. Extent to which schools should be furnished with the means 

of teaching it, Bryce, i. 62 Is a preposterous waste of time and mind, and a gross 

injustice, Simpson, i. 3224 Detail of the objections to Greek and Latin versification, 

as a sine qua non for university honours, Jerrard, ii. 6842-6853. 

Griffith, Mr. Valuable statistical information in his reports, D' Alton, i. 894. 

Grocers’ Company. Land taken from them for the Templemovle Agricultural Seminary; 

their liberal patronage to the institution, Ferguson, i. 45 ° 9 - 
Gwyn, John, Bequest of. Particulars relative to the bequest of Mr. John Gwyn, merchant 
of Londonderry, for the formation of a school there, Ferguson, i. 4500-4507. 

Gymnastics. Advantage of gymnastics, Simpson, i. 2313-2315 Extent to which they 

are taught in the Bristol college, Jerrard, ii. 6912. 

H. 

Hackney-wick Agricultural School. Nature of mechanical pursuits of the boys at that 

school, Duppa, ii. 6151 Number of boys who have passed through the agricultural 

school there in four years ; many of them from the worst parts of London, Duppa, ii. 

6173 Further particulars relative to the reform school there, and the advantages of 

the agricultural system, Duppa, ii. 6257-6291— Rate per head of expense of each boy; 
extent of land cultivated by each boy, Duppa, ii. 6327-6329. 

Hamiltonian System. The fault of the Hamiltonian system is, that it undervalues classifi- 
cation, Biyce, i. 45. 

Hanwell. Nature of the education pursued in Mr. Morgan’s establishment, under Mr. 
Emerton, at Hanwell, Simpson, i. 3019. 

Harrow. The monastic system of education adopted therein is very objectionable, Simp- 
son, i. 3186. 

Haileybury College. Its constitution, Jones, 1.5562* Course of education above the 

average of other institutions, Jones, i. The test of qualification both tor 

admission and leaving are too low, Jones, i. 5568*-558s*. 

See also Nomination to Haileybury. 

Hebreio. Study of Hebrew is made imperative in the Belfast Institution on candidates 

intended for the sacred ministry. Porter, i. 620 A knowledge of Hebrew ought to e 

required as a qualification for entering into the ministry, Bryce, i. 1184-1187 1 1 

demanded and expected of all students of theology at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6391* 

Heriot’s Hospitals. The system of education pursued therein is too monastic, Simpson, 
i. 3186. 

Heritors. No objection by the heritors in Scotland to the payment of the education rate, 

Simpson, i. 2428 Tax for repair of schools in Scotland is levied by the heritors, w » 

with the minister, are the patrons of the school, under the inspection of the pres ) y> 
Knight, i. 4936. 

Hesse Casscl. The education is of the most excellent kind at Hesse Cassel, tmpson, 
i. 3020. 

High School, Edinburgh. Advantage of the commixture of ranks in the High >o° . 

Edinburgh, Simpson, i. 2374-2377 System of education not on that extende 

that is necessary, Reid, i. 4692-4695 Different courses of study pursued m 

School ; it may be considered more a classical education, than one adapted to , 

of life, Reid, i. 4711-4724. 4765-4769 Constitution and funds of the Lug 

and authority of the town council over them, Reid, i. 4696-4701. 47 ° 5 - 47 10 ' 

High School, Glasgow. Advantages of the plan adopted by Mr. Dorsey at t^ s ^°° 0 f 

advanced state of the pupils, Simpson, i. 2976 Extent to which propose p 

education is adopted therein, Simpson, i. 3019. ^ 
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Highland Schools. Report to the Church Assembly, relative 
pupils who had made most progress in secular knowledge 
religious, Simpson, i. 3145. 



to them, shows that those 
were the best instructed. in 



Htncks, The Rev. Ih mm D,x (Analysis of his Evidence. i.)_Head master of the clas- 
sical school in the school department, and professor of Hebrew in the college depart- 
ment of the Bellast Academical Institution, 15a, 153 Course of education and nnm- 

ber ot pupils, in a school at Cork, of which witness had the superintendence 154-158 

Most or the diocesan and royal schools are sufficiently respectable, but all the 

schools are capable of very great improvement, 160 Scientific instruction is at pre- 
sent communicated therein, 161 Extract of a letter respecting the course of educa- 
tion in the school of Armagh and other schools, 161 Course of instruction in the 

Belfast Royal Academical Institution, 161 Description of schools in Ireland: they 

do not attain the excellence of the great classical schools in England, nor sink so low as 

the English private classical schools, 162-164 The quantity and quality of instruction 

in Latin and Greek is, generally speaking, superior in Irish to English schools not of 

the higher class, 167 Different description of grammars used in different schools. 

168-171. 

Difficulties in the way of masters coming to any arrangement among themselves, 
which would enable the best books to be used in schools, obtained at the lowest price, 

174 176 Preference to a pupil’s commencing at the beginning of a classical work’ 

and reading to the end, to his making use of selections, 185, 186 Latin composition 

• is attended to, but the books used do not always enable the student to form a good Latin 
style, 1S8— 192- Speaking Latin would not be advantageous, from the fear of speaking 

bad Latin, 193 The university course is made the criterion of classical education in 

Ireland, 196, 197 Consequent necessity of raising the standard, and alterations pro- 
posed, 198-202 Classics do not form a very prominent part in the university course, 

but they form too prominent a part in the schools, 203 Extent of scientific instruc- 
tion in the schools generally that prepare for the university, 204-208 Physical 

sciences are not taught in the schools, for want of encouragement to masters to procure 

scientific apparatus for illustrations, 209, 210 Great taste among the middle classes 

in Ireland for scientific education, but more in the south than in the north, 211-215 

Equal desire to engage in the various branches of natural history where an opportunity 
offers, 216, 217 Great want of booksellers’ shops in different parts of Ireland, 218- 



Extension of education in the north of Ireland to be attributed to the institutions at 
Belfast, 223-225 Formation of a natural history society by some young men edu- 
cated in the Belfast Institution, 225, 226 Mechanics’ institution at Cork is particu- 

larly flourishing, which may be considered as a direct result of the Cork Institution, 227 

Extension of the number of schools recommended ; one college for a province quite 

ample, 228 Small number of private schools of the higher class in the country; 

course of instruction therein, 228-231 Recommendation for the extension of country 

academies, to afford instruction to the sons of the middle and lower classes ; proposed 
course of education therein, and funds necessary for the support of each, 232-245. 

Period of the foundation of the institution ; former and present arrangements with 

regard to the presidents and masters, 246-248 Names of the different departments of 

education for which there are schools in the institution, 249-252 Arrangements of 

parents, with regard to the education of their children, is frequently more with regard to 

expense than the beneficial education of their children, 253, 254 Boys entering the 

school should go through a regular course, so that all the necessary branches of know- 
ledge should be comprised in their education ; but this plan would diminish the number 

of pupils, and increase the average expenses, 255-257 Number of assistant-masters 

in the different schools, 258 Number of pupils in the different schools and in ibe 

college, 259, 260 An infant'school attached to the institution would be useful, 262. 

[Second Examination.] — Statement of the course of education pursued in the school 

department of the Belfast Institution, 330 Description of books and maps used in 

teaching geography, 331-338. 360-366 Considerable additions requisite 10 the mu- 

seum in the town before it can be advantageously used by the pupils of the institution, 

339-342 The school department does not yet embrace the whole range of science 

that it is desirable a boy should learn, 343 Books used by the institution for teaching 

ancient and modern history, 346-352. 357-359. 371-378 Proportion of boys that go 

from the institution to the university, 353 There is no regular age for admission into 

the school department, 355 Books of reference made use of in the study of anti- 
quities, though visible models would be very useful, 367—370 Books made use of in 

the different schools are selected by the masters of such schools, without any uniformity 
of system, 379-386. 

Hours of study in the different schools, 387-391 Preference given to the teacher 

translating the passages in reading Greek and Latin, rather than letting the boys use 

written translations, 392-396 Pupils are encouraged to apply to the master for expla 

nation on their meeting with difficulties, 397-399 Attention of the pupils is a good 

deal given to English poetry, by way of illustration, while reading the Latin poets, 400-403 

Extent to which composition is cultivated in the several schools belonging to the 

university, 404-410 Books used in teaching arithmetic, 411, 412 Course adopted 

in teaching geometry, 413-415 Books used in teaching the natural sciences, 416- 

0.31. e 4 2 4 
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Ilinlis, The Rev. Thomas Dir. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— continued. 

-Extent to which the pupil advances in mathematical studies in the school depart- 
ment a° g- There is nothing to prevent an addition to the course of study, as regards 

the application of chemistry either to agriculture or manufactures, 426 42; It ts de- 

sirable that the construction of machinery, or the application ot natural philosophy to its 
improvement, should form a portion of the course of study, 428. 

In reading the Greek Testament, the comments that are made have no reference to 
sectarian principles, in consequence of the institution receiving pupils of every different 

sect and party 4*0-434 Science of legislation might with more advantage be left to 

the collegiate department, than introduced into the school, 436, 437 Monitorial 

system might be advantageously used, if there .were the same regularity in the classes 
in the institution that there is in the schools in Scotland, 439~444 Objection to cor- 

poral punishment, and means by which the necessity lor it may be obviated in every 

case 44^-465 Nature of public examinations ; advantages ol them, and reasons they 

cannot be carried to the fullest extent, 467-473 There are but few pupils attending 

the French class, partly caused by the extra expense, 474-476 Extent to which 

pupils advance in drawing, 478-481 Encouragement that is given to a natural history 

society formed among the boys, 483, 484 Extent of the museum in College-square, 

and subscriptions for its advancement, 485, 486. 

Hincks The Rev. Mr. Number of editions witness’s grammar has gone through, Ilinch, i. 

i6q, *170 The commencement of the Cork Institution owing to his giving scieutific 

lectures, Bullen, i. 3^ 2 3- 

Hindoos. Obstacles to contend with in endeavouring to convert them to Christianity, 
Sunpson, i. 3153. 

History The study of antient history is necessary to a well-informed man, though he is 

not to be a classical scholar, Bryce, i. 17 History does not compensate for the want 

of a critical and philosophical knowledge of languages, Bryce, 1. 17- Ad vantage of the 

study of history and the constitution of the country, Porter , i. 707-710, Knight, i.5235- 

524 o Books used by the Belfast Institution for teaching ancient and modem history, 

Hincks, i. 346-302- 357-369- 371-37S. Poster, i- 715-71,7 May be taught even from 

a text-book without offending religious feeling, Bryce, 1. 1047 Manner m which it 

is studied in the Bristol College, Jcrrard, ii. 6796 Course of history pursued at 

Cheam ; description of text-books, Mayo, i. 5974*"5979* Mode °_ f lecturing on 

history that is adopted at Haileybury ; Hallam used as the text book, Jones, 1. 5619 - 

5623* Study of, in Italy, confined to that of the kingdom, except among persons 

of superior education, Wiseman, ii. 6074 The feeling ot lecturers would be Catholic 

when touching on disputed portions of history, but there would be as little harshness at 

Rome as elsewhere, Wiseman, ii. 6409- Manner in which history should be studied, so 

as to show the spirit of history rather than the facts, Wiseman, ii. 6561-6563 Scholars 
in Switzerland are well instructed in the history of their own country, but have not uiuci 
knowledge of that of other countries, Bozoring, ii. 5852. See also Maps. 

Honan, Mr. of limerick. Erection of a school by him at an expense of 500 1 and placing 
it under the superintendence of the Board, Macnamara, i. 4313. 

Hours of Labour. Necessity for the abridgment of the hours of labour, both of apprentices 
and labourers, Simpson, i. 3336, 3337. 

Hours of Study. Hours of study in the different schools : At the Belfast Academy, Bryfe, 

i. 136, 137 At the Belfast Institution, Hincks, i. 387-391—; — Extent of hoar 

instruction in schools, Blake, i. 4142 Division of the day in agricult uia - ‘ 

between agricultural and mechanical labour and study, Duppa, ii- 6 1 49"^ 1 54 

of instruction in Switzerland, Hackney-wick and Ealing, Duppa, 11. 0199- 
Hours of study prescribed by law in Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5650-5600. 

House of Orphans. Nature of this establishment in Rome; number of pupils, Wiseman, 11 
6108. 

Householders. Rate for education should be levied on householders, Simpson, 2 4-5 
Trifling amount that would fall on househoulders, if an education-tax divi e o 
the whole community 1 , Simpson, i. 2538. 

Human Mind. Too much time is devoted to the mere abstract study of the human m 
Porter, i. 700. 

Hume. His work would be excluded from collegiate education in Italy, Wiseman, ii-G ; 4 

Hymns. Extract from certain hymns, from a small volume of poetry published by the 

Blake, i. 4255-4261, 4266. 

Ignorance of Lower Classes in London and Edinburgh. As much ignorance, supers 
and prejudice in the lowest parts of London and Edinburgh, as m the p gecu | a r 

dosian, Simpson, i. 3154, 3155 Which evils are to be got rid of by a pi 

education, followed up by religious instruction, Simpson, i. 315$ '3 1 59- JHemtimate 
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Illegitimate Children. Decrease of, in Zurich and Neucliatel, since the extension of education, 

Bowing, ii. 5558 Mode adopted as to their education in Switzerland, Soaring, ii. 

57 ° 3 > 57 ° 4 - 

Incorporated Charter Society. The society professes to regulate charter schools, D’ Alton, 

i. S44, 845. 

Incorporation of Institutions. A general Act of Parliament should be passed, enabling 
educational institutions to be incorporated by a simple process, without a separate Act 
of Parliament for each, Bryce, i. 1261. 

Index Expurgatorius. See Books, a. Libri Prohibiti. 

Industry. Pleasure and curiosity are the best stimulants to the excitement of industry in 
pupils, Hindis, i. 457 -Improvement in the industrial habits of the people in Switzer- 

land from the benefits of education, Boioring, ii. 5567. 

Infant Schools: 

1 . Generally. 

2 . Aberdeen. 

3 . Belfast. 

4 . Edinburgh. 



1. Generally: 

A well-regulated system of, would prevent the necessity of future corporal punishment, 

Hindis, i. 452 Effect of infant schools on parents, Simpson, i. 2967 Evils of 

attempting to sectarianize infant schools, Simpson, i. 2971-2973 If managed properly, 

they are capable of conferring the greatest benefits, Simpson, i. 2974, Knight, i. 4894- 

Infant schools would be advantageous, but a better course would be to reform 

the vicious habits of parents, Richards , i. 5328-5331 Advantage of education in 

infant schools over maternal education, principally on account of the association of 

children with those of their own age, Simpson, i. 2284-2293 When mothers are better 

educated, infant schools may be done away with, Mayo, i. 6075^-6077*, 



2 . Aberdeen: 

Number of children attending an infant school, founded in consequence of Mr. 
Wilderspin’s visit to Aberdeen a few years since, Knight, i. 4890 4893. 

3. Belfast: . . 

One attached to the Institution would be useful, Hincks, 1. 2t>2 One is established 

in connection with the Academy, and which forms a link in the lower classes of the 
English school, Bryce, i. 124-128. 

Advantage of tfe mode of education adopted in the model infant school of Edinburgh 

Simpson, i. 2386-2388, 2451 This school adduced as a proof that male instruction is 

better than female, Simpson, i, 2389, 2390 It is established in the lowest part of the 

city, but the poorer classes do not send their children on account of the school tees, Simp- 
son, i. 2552 Practical application of witness’s principles m this school, Simpson, 1, -961 

ogee The Edinburgh system of infant schools could with facility be adopted in other 

parts of the country, Simpson, l 2968-2970 Extent to which P~po«d systein .0 

education is carried on therein, Simpson, i, 3019 The children couid with perfect 

confidence be admitted into gardens, museums or any situations of refined resort, 
Simpson, i. 3324.- — See also Association of Children. 

Information on He subject of Education. See Association of Teachers. Reports. 

Inniskillen School. See Enniskillen. 

Inspection of Factories. No opposition on the part of manufacturers thereto, Richards, 

Inspection of Schools. Nature of, by inspectors Blake, i. 3463-3467— P« ^ach 
inspection takes ; report upon each school according to a set torn, Blake, i. 35-4 3a33 
—Instruction to inspectors for the inspection of schools, Blake i. P- 349 

Very short notice of inspection of schools is advisable to be given, Mayo, 1. OOfiS bob 
-Nature thereof, in Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5721-5730. 

Insnprtors of Schools. Suggestions as to itinerant inspectors of schools, D’ Alton, l. 932- 
of schools should be present at exam, nations for sc hol.r- 

?hfps £ X? 1700 Proposed appointment of, under a system ot ual.ona 

education, Simpson', i. 2666 Proposed qualification to 

education thev should have gone through, Simpson, 1. 2861-2860 Instruction to 
inspectors under the Irish National Board I; general principles of 

tion to be attended to by the inspectors, Blake, i. 4049, 4050— Form of inspe . 
renorr Blake i 4051, 4052 Inspectors’ reports abstracted m a book, Blake, 1. 4 o3> 

X— Mode of exaattnmg candidates for the inspectorship; five commtsstonem have 
usually beet, present, Blake, 345^3455— Salaries and duties o 'fetors B ah , ■ 

3456-3462 —Power of dismissal is vested in He board without oommunicnuon to 

government, Blake, i. 3468-3470 They might he use.ul for schoo s m Scodaue^bat 

should always be accompanied by members of the presbjte y, g > 5 

of life of persons holding the office in Switzerland, Bowling, n. 573- 57 o5- j ntellectual 

0.31. ea 
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Intellectual Education. Its nature, Simpson, i. 2279 Is made to tell upon agriculture in 

agricultural schools, Duppa, ii. 6179. 6233. 

Interest. Rate of interest of money in Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5568. 

Internal Communication. Transfer of goods from one Canton to another, in Switzerland 
is on the same terms as would take place with regard to foreign goods, Bowring , ih 
5590-5594- 

Inventions. Manner in which capital causes inventions to be better rewarded in England 
than Ireland, Porter, i. 696-699. 

Ireland. Necessity for youth being educated, that they may be able fully to develope the 

resources of Ireland, Porter, i. 696 It might be desirable in Ireland that the academies 

should be established in counties, and that there should be a college in each of the four 

provinces, Simpson, i. 3 2 5° State ot education in Ireland, and how it might be 

improved, Knight, i. 5 21 9“5 222- 

Irish College at Pome. Founded after the Reformation, Wiseman, ii. 6359 Was sup- 

pressed, but has been re-established by the bishop of Dromore ; is now extensive, and 

has much property vested in it, Wiseman, ii. 6360 Those students educated at the 

college at Rome will have more moderate feelings as to Irish politics than if they had 
remained in their own country, Wiseman, ii. 6404. 

Irish History. Cause of the imperfections of Irish history, D' Alton, i. 880, 881 Inef- 

fectual means that have been taken to establish a professor of Irish history in the Dublin 

University, D’ Alton, i. 891 Study of Irish history would lessen the antipathy to 

England, D’ Alton, i. 893. 

Irish Language. Period the professorship of Irish has been established in the Belfast In- 
stitution, Porter, 1. 562, 563 Arguments in favour of the study of the Irish language 

in the college, Porter, i. 631-638 There should be a professor of Irish in the Dublin 

University, D’ Alton, i. 891. 

Irish Manuscripts. See Ancient Manuscripts. British Museum. Buckingham, Duke of. 
Lambeth Palace. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Irish Peasantry Society of London. Amount of their donation to the Templemoyle Agri- 
cultural Seminary, Ferguson , i. 4509. 

Irish Society. Extracts relative to the books of the society, respecting the subscriptions to 
the society, and the management thereof, Davies, i. 327-329, App. i. 521-534 Lon- 

donderry free-school partly built by subscriptions from, Beresford, i. 273 — — Sums 

granted by them to the Derry school, Ferguson, i. 4460-4467 Its subscription not 

permanently fixed, Ferguson, i. 4490 Amount of their donation to the Templemoyle 

Agricultural Seminary, Ferguson, i. 4509. 

Italian Language. There is an Italian school established in the Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution, Hincks, i. 252 The French master teaches Italian also, but has only one or 

two pupils, Hincks, i. 477 Considerable attention paid in Italy to the study of Italian; 

great proficiency of the natives, Wiseman, ii.6047, 6048 Difficulty of travellers being 

able to qualify themselves sufficiently to address the lower orders, by which erroneous 
impressions are made of the state of education in Italy, Wiseman, ii. 6508-6510 — — 
Fluency with which the Italian language is spoken, particularly in Tuscany, Wiseman, u. 
5939-5943- See also Languages, 2. 

Italians. Colleges in Rome destined for the education of Italians coming from the various 
States of Italy ; nature of education therein, Wiseman, ii. 6428-6430. 

Italy. In Italy the peasants, from the Sabine mountains, visit the galleries of the Vatican 

and the Capitol, Simpson, i. 3323 The population of, collected into villages; manner 

in which education is provided for, Wiseman , ii. 5869. 



James I. His grant of land to Derry school, Ferguson, i. 4460-4467. 

Jerrard, Joseph Henry, l.l.d. (Analysis of his Evidence, ii.)— Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge, educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of Cambridge, 
6641-6643— — Constitution of Bristol College ; means about being taken for the erec- 
tion of a building, 6644-6649— — Powers of the council; their mode of election, an 

meetings, 6650-6661 The professors are not controlled by the council, 6662-00 4 

— — Nature of the salaries and fees paid to the professors ; proposed alteration, 0005- 

6671- Students should be bound to attend the essentials of education, and a ter a 

certain age should be allowed to select their course of study, 6672-6674 • 

for different teachers for different subjects ; they being brought into contact with di er 

ent minds is advantageous to students, 6675-6677 Defects of the working of 0. pio 

prietary system ; manner in which collision may take place between the council ana 
principal, 6678-6695. . 

Plan for the establishment of a college by Government, to be supported by the ’ a * r ' c ^ 
under a council, Government appointing professors, would work well, 67115--“ Sena us 
academicus advisable for large institutions, but not for Bristol College, 0706 7-"* " 

mmation 
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Jerrard, Joseph Henry, ll.d. (Analysis of his Evidence, ii.) — continued. 



initiation upon different modes of appointing professors; suggestions by witness, 6707- 

6715 -Necessity for normal schools for academical and collegiate education, as much 

as for elementary, 6716-6718 Mode by which a normal school for collegiate educa- 

tion should he conducted, to be superintended by a board of examiners appointed by 

Government, 6719-6721 Certificate from normal school to be sufficient qualification 

without examination at the college to which they are to be chosen as professors, 6722, 
5723 High honours attained ; the universities will not obviate the necessity of attend- 

ance at normal schools ; objection to establishing professorships in the universities for 
teaching, 6724-6726. 

In the formation of normal schools, under the control of Government, the local council 
should have sufficient power, as regards election of professors, to prevent a system of 

education unacceptable to the people being forced upon them, 6727-6731 Nature of 

the science of education, and reason why it could not be so well learnt in an educational 
department in an university as in a normal school, 6732-6739— — Advantage of separate 
boarding-houses, instead of boarding in the collegiate institutions, particularly as regards 

the moral training of pupils, 6740-6743 Students of all denominations are admitted 

into the Bristol College; inode adopted with regard to giving religious instruction to 
members of the Church of England ; objections by the high Church party to Dissenters 
being in the college, 6744-6761. 

If the fees were lower, a greater portion of the children of the middle classes would 

become students, 6763-6766 Objection to the distinction made in the universities 

between the wealthier and humbler classes ; association in early life would raise the 
standard of the latter without degrading that of the former, 6767-6774 — —Number of 
pupils in the college, which is small, compared with the population of the city, from the 

difficulties the college has had to contend with, 6775, 6776 Necessity for hoarding- 

houses being under the superintendence of the college, 6779-6784 Proposed mode 

of obviating the risk of precariousness in the support of national collegiate establish- 
ments, in the event of the building being erected at the Government expense, 6788- 

670! I t niio-ht be necessary to annex a small stipend to a professorship, where the 

number of pupils would be too small to support it, 6792, 6793 The classes for sciences 

and classics at Bristol are distinct, 6794 Sketch of the instruction in the classics pur- 
sued at Bristol, 6796. Tii 1 

Extent to which students are instructed in natural history and natural philosophy, 
6797-6799 Views with regard to the respective periods of life best suited for instruc- 

tion in physical science, modern languages, classics and mathematics, 6800— —Neces- 
sity of establishing some means of instruction in the science of teaching, 6801-6803—-— 
If education conducted on good principles, there is ample time both for the study of the 
learned languages, and also for that of mathematical and physical science, 6004, 6805 - 

Studv of the learned languages is used as a means for developing the reasoning powers of 
the students ; they are studied with reference to the manners and habits of the ancients, 

6806-6810 Study of ancient art should form an integral portion ot classical education, 

6811-6819 Casts and models might be obtained at a small expense, 6820 Parti- 

cular mode adopted for the study of English composition, 6821-6824. 

[Second Examination.] — Advantages of the plan pursued for the study of mathematics 

in the Bristol college, 6825-6832. 6835 bupenonty of French over English works 

as text books, 6S36, 6837 Extent “> which mathematics « applied to machinery in 

the college ; wish for its being more fully carried into effect, 6838-6841— Detail of 
the objections to Greek and Latin versification as a sine qua non lor university honours, 

6842-6853 Extent of the course of natural philosophy adopted, 0855-0858- 

- * 0,3 ■ nnrsned. 68*o. 6860 Nature of Mr. Price’s lec- 



Exient to° which mental science is pursued, 6859, 6860 -Nature of Mr. 
lures on natural history, and interest taken by the students therein, bbbi, Cbb2. 

Course adopted in giving lectures ; advantage of question and answer between pupil 

and lecturer, 6863 Advantages and disadvantages of the moni tonal system, 0003- 

686*- Course adopted in the moral education of pupils in reference to instruction 

and training, 6866 Particulars of the manner in which strict discipline is maintained 

in Bristol college bv appeals to the higher feelings of the students, 6866-6894 -Ne- 
cessity for normal schools, 6S95-6897 Suggestion for establishing a metropolitan 

university, 6808-6900 — -Manner in which languages are taught, 6904-6900—— 

Extent to which chemistry is taught, C907-6910 Physical education strictly attended 

to, 6913. 

Jews. The son of a Jew attended the scripture class in the Belfast Academy, Bryce, 1. 
1042 Those in the Roman Stales are not interfered with as to the manner they con- 
duct their system of education, Wiseman, ii. 5995 E° r medicine the Jews attend the 

Sapienza, Wiseman, ii. 6063. 



Jesuits. Many of them are superior in their knowledge of the Latin language, but there is 
" . • • .1 1 1 — .• over those of the other Roman col- 



no decided superiority in the scholars they produce ove , 

leges, Wiseman, ii. 6045 Advantages of the mode adopted by the Jesuits id itbeir atten 

tion to the observation and discrimination of character of their pupils, msrnan, . 

6096-6099 Attention paid by them to human nature in their education, insrnan n. 

6407 Their 'education does not produce a spirit of cunning or intrigue of character, 

Wiseman, ii. 6408. J esH ifs 
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Jesuits College. Persons wishing to go through a course therein are not obliged to make 
any declaration of adhesion to the order, Wiseman, li. 6060, 6061. 

Joint Stock Companies. They should be encouraged for education, in which the share- 
holders should receive interest by the nomination of free scholars, Bryce, i. 1261 Thev 

would not be advisable for institutions for education, Srnpson, i. 3317, 3318. y 

Jones, "Rev. Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— Professor of Political Economy and 

History in the East India College of Haileybury, 5557* r_ 556o* Constitution of the 

college, 5562*' By whom professors appointed, and amount of their salaries, 55 61*- 

£567* Nature of the European and Oriental course of education ; too low a test of 

qualification required, both for admission and leaving the institution, 5568^-5585* 

Patronage for nomination to the college is in the directors; improvements suggested in 

the mode of nomination, 5586^-5588* Course of education adopted in the college, 

5593*-56oi*. 5636^-5639* Arrangement adopted by witness with regard to lec- 
tures on political economy, 56o2*-s6o5* Particular mode of lecturing adopted; 

manner in which notes are taken by the students, 56 o6*~56i 8* Mode of lecturing 

on history that is adopted ; Hallam used as the text book, 56ig*-5623*. 

Manner in which political ecouomy is introduced as bearing on history, and vice versa, 

5624*-5633* At Haileybury the best classical men are the best mathematicians; not 

so at Cambridge, 5634*, 5635* Extent to which the study of the law is carried, 

5640*, 5641* Discipline of the college perfectly obeyed ; course adopted to insure 

activity of mind and severity of study, 56^2*~56^j* Course of education above the 

average of other institutions, 5648*-5650* Exertions used to pass examinations; 

nature of examinations; comparison with Trinity College, Cambridge; in favour of 

Haileybury; advantage of written over viva voce examinations, 565i*~5666* In 

institutions for the education of the middle classes there should be one course of in- 
struction preliminary and obligatory, and another portion in part optional, 5667*~5669* 

Elementary education, and that intended to be continued to the age of twenty-one, 

should be separated before the age of fourteen, 56‘jo*~56y-2* Opinion in favour of 

the study of the learned languages as a foundation of early education rather than the 
physical sciences, 5673*— 5681*. 

More might be done in public schools after the age of fourteen than is done, but 

schools are becoming better arranged, 5682*~5684* Advantages of the course of 

instruction adopted in King’s College, 5684*-568g* How far physical sciences are 

excluded from the universities, 5690*, 5691* There would be advantages to the 

public from the study of political economy ; but the science is too imperfect to be taught 

popularly at present, 56g2*-5699* There is no interference at Haileybury with the 

religious opinions of the pupils, 5700*~57o8* Persons of all persuasions might be 

admitted in the universities to the benefits of education, and perhaps to degrees; extent 
of theological education at present therein, and how far desirable to extend it, 5711*- 
5721* Principal causes of the good order maintained among the students at Hailey- 

bury; course of study more severe than formerly, and advantages thereof, 5722*-5727* 
System of boarding adopted at Haileybury, and whether the plan would be gene- 
rally advantageous ; expense of the boarding establishment, and rate per head paid by 
the pupils, 5728*~5736*. 

Rate per head paid for education in King’s College, 5738*- 5740* An academical 

institution not devoted to particular objects would be better near a large town, particu- 
larly if the pupils belonged to families resident there, 574 i # - 6743 # Defective state 

of the education for the middle classes; few foundations for that purpose between ele- 
mentary and university education, 5744*-5746* Advantage that would be derived 

from the establishment of normal or pattern schools, built by government, and after- 
wards supported by the public, 5747 # ~ 575 2# - 5766* Course of education that shuuld 

be given to the middle classes, 5753*~576l* With, regard to the education proposed 

for the higher classes the university system should be modified and extended to the moral 

sciences, 576 2 * _ 5764 * Extent to which Government should watch and assist in the 

education of the middle classes ; opinion relative to a general board, 5765 #- 5774 ~~~~ 
Hours of study; manner in which the rank of the student is marked according to the 
manner he answers the questions set before him, and manner that influences his future 
prospects in life, 5775*-578g*. 

Judicial Officers. Their efficiency not impaired by the payment of salary instead of fees, 
Simpson, i. 2574. 

Jurisprudence. In what manner lectures on jurisprudence are intended to be given in the 
Belfast Institution, Porter, i. 718, 7 19. 

Justice, Administration of. Improvement therein in Switzerland from the advantages of 
education. Bowring, ii. 5570. 

Juvenile Natural History Societies. Formation of a natural history society by some yonng 
men educated in the Belfast Institution, Hincks, i. 225, 226. 483, 484, Porter, 1. 670- * 

Particulars as to one in the Belfast Academy formed by the mathematical master ana 
a few of his pupils, Bryce, i. 1003-1006. 

Kaimcs , 
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Kaimes, Lord. He advocates the necessity of moral training, Simpson, i. 3191. 

Kildare. In the diocese of Kildare the appointment of schoolmaster is in the bishop, 
Quin, i. 1401. 

Kildare-place Society. Objection to the Kildare-place Society’s mode of training teachers • 
some of their teachers are employed in the schools in Ireland, and some underlie Board 5 , 
Blake, i. 4100-4104— — Opposition of the Roman-catholic clergy to the particular mode 

of conferring education by the Society’s schools, Macnamara, i. 4278-4286 They 

have published many useful elementary books, Hincks, i. 173 Their books are fair, 

Simpson, i. 2876 Many of them are translations of works published on the Continent, 

Macnamara, i. 4368 They are being superseded by the books of the Board, who have 

republished many of them in its own name, Macnamara, i. 4369 Their books are 

used in the Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary, Ferguson, i. 4544. 

King’s College. Advantage of the course of instruction adopted in King’s College, Jones, 
i. 5684^-5689* Rale per head paid for education therein, Jones, i. 5738*~574o*. 

Knight, William, l.l.d. (Analysis of.his Evidence, i.) — Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Marischal College and University of Aberdeen ; formerly professor of the same in 

the Belfast Academical Institution, 4879-4881 State of education in the Bell and 

Lancasterian schools; number of scholars; rate of weekly payment, 4882-48S9 

Number of children attending an infant school at Aberdeen, 4890-4893 Necessity 

for infantine education, 4894-4896 Manufacturing population have not the same 

means of education as the agricultural, 4897-4903 Parish schools are part of the 

Church Establishment, and are supported by a tax paid by the proprietors of the soil, 

4904-4906 Manner in which voluntary schools would assist schools established by 

the State or by legal assessment, 4906-4909 Proportion Government should give 

towards building the school and supporting the schoolmaster, so as not to interfere with 
the voluntary principle, 4910-4922. 

Land should be acquired for school-houses by legislative enactment, compensation 

being made to proprietors, 4923-4925 Reasons why the assessments for the support 

of schools should fall on the proprietors of the land, 4926 Schoolmaster’s principal 

emolument should arise from fees; but the fees should be kept as low as possible, 

4927 Gratuitous education will, in some cases, be required ; evils to be guarded 

against with regard to it, 4928-5931 Proprietors might be allowed to send children 

gratis, according to the amount of their contribution, 4931-4934 Objection to the 

schoolmaster being paid by assessment, and the school open to all parties gratis, 4935 
Tax for repair of schools, or payment of schoolmasters’ salaries, are made solely 

. from the land ; levied by the heritors, who, with the minister, are the patrons of the 

schools, under the inspection of the presbytery, 4936 Diligence of schoolmasters 

might be stimulated b}' allowing them, according to their conduct, to be promoted from 

an inferior to a higher school, 4937-4941 Amount of quarterly fees in agricultural 

districts, and of weekly fees in the Bell and Lancasterian schools; present mode of 
collecting them, and improvements proposed, 4942-4953. 

Powers of the presbytery visitors and clergymen with respect to parochial schools; 
nature of the annual visitation, 4954-4967 In whom the appointment of school- 

masters is vested ; their qualifications, and nature of the examinations they undergo by 
the presbytery, 4968-4980 Opinion in favour of normal schools, so as not to super- 
sede the necessity of university education, 4981-4990 Names of those who had 

passed through a preliminary course should be placed in a public list, 4991, 4992 

Advantage of candidates for government-offices above a certain income undergoing a 

specified course of education, 4993-4999 Opinion relative to establishing a Board of 

National Education, and placing normal schools under it; opinion relative to a com- 
mittee of the General Assembly being empowered for that purpose, 5000-5008 Mode 

of management of schools in towns and burghs; and mode of supplying funds, 5009- 

5014 Further evidence relative to a Board of Education, 5021-5023 Extent to 

which schools and universities give reports of their proceedings ; no objection to all 
literary establishments reporting once a year to Parliament, 5024-5028. 

[Second Examination.] — Course of instruction in elementary schools in Scotland, 

5091, 5092 Comparison between the individual and monitorial system, and in what 

manner the latter might be improved, 5102-5129 Emulation should be encouraged 

and controlled, 5136-5142 Description of books used in Scotch schools, 5 i 45 ~ 5 l 53 

Early study of the Scriptures advocated, and advantages of selections therefrom, 

5157—5172 Opinion iu favour of religious instruction being communicated by the 

schoolmaster, and not solely by clergymen, 5173-5207 Cause of the superiority of 

Scotch over English farming, 5213-5218 State of education in Ireland, and how it 

might be improved, 5219-5222 Advantages of mechanics institutions in Scotland, 

5223-5226 Advantages of the study of the physical sciences; cases in which general 

literature may be more useful, 5227-5234 Advantage of the study of history and the 

constitution of the country, 5235-5240 Necessity for good teachers, 5241-5243. 
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Knight, William, ll.d. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — continued. 

[Third Examination.] — Comparison between the education at the Scotch and English 

Universities, and the age of admission therein, 5244-5267 Opinion relative to°the 

establishment of academies for study between elementary and university education, 

5268-5273 Opinion relative to the formation of provincial colleges in Ireland, -2-4- 

5277 Difference between professors and tutors; nature of proposed lectures bv 

professors, 5281-5288 Whether endowment in land or money the most advan- 

tageous, 5289-5293. 

[Fourth Examination.] — Advantage of the study of drawing, and the fine arts, 5522- 

5530 Advantage of the introduction of music into general education ; preference in 

favour of separate music schools, 553 1_ 5543 Examination upon the study of the 

physical and metaphysical sciences, and plan adopted in the Aberdeen colle°-es, 
5544-5556- 

Knowledge. Nature of the useful and rtftl knowledge that has been acquired in some 
schools, Simpson , i. 2346-2348. 

Kyle, William Cotter. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — Secretary to the Board of Com- 
missioners of Irish Education; succeeded Mr. Quin, 1767-1769 Constitution of the 

board; number of meetings in the year; records of proceedings kept, 1772-1787 

Duties of the secretary, particularly as regards the payment of money, 1788-1800 . 

Whether payment of a certain number of commissioners would make the attendance at 

the board more regular, 1801-1809 Opinion relative to appointing a committee of 

members for the transaction of business, 1810, 1811 Expenses of the board, 1812- 

1816 Power of the board as to the appointment of visitors of schools, 181 7—1810 — - 

Cases in which a schoolmaster’s travelling expenses would be paid, if summoned before 
the commissioners, 1820-1822 Carysfort school is the only case in which the com- 

missioners allow books, 1823, 1824. 

Power of appointment of members by the Lord Lieutenant; whether Roman-catholics 

could be appointed, 1826-1833 Particulars as to the visitation of Carysfort school ; 

held at the board-room, 1835-1845 Visitation of Cavan school still in progress, 1846- 

1848 Power of removal of masters by the board, in case of misconduct, 1S49-1852 

Correspondence between the board and grand jury as to Limerick free-school, 

1853-1858 Power of the board as to prescribing the course of education in royal 

schools, 1S59-1864 How far qualifications of masters inquired into previous to their 

appointment by the Lord Lieutenant, 1865-1868 Opinion as to masters depending 

solely on salary, or on salary and fees, 1869-1871 Opinion as to the right of masters 

to take free scholars, 1874-1877 Small amount of fees paid for classical education, 

1877-1881 Letter from Dr. Miller, showing the honours taken at the University by 

the scholars of Armagh schools, 1882. 

[Second Examination.] — Mode of passing accounts by the board, i8S4«*iS86 

Competition for the situation of local agent; extent of security taken, 1887-1897 

Means taken by the board of improving their estates ; examination as to rental and fines, 

1898-1945 Further evidence as to the right of the board to compel masters of royal 

schools to take free scholars, and the feeling of parents against free education, 1946— 

2024 Names of royal schools in which there are scholarships and exhibitions ; they 

should be opened to any of the schools, 2025-2040 Masters of schools with large 

endowments should receive scholars at a lower rate, 2040-2043 Opinion in favour 

ot reducing the high salaries of masters, and making them more dependent on fees, and 
applying the surplus saved to founding schools for the middle and poorer classes, 
2044^-2064. 

Nature of the education in the royal schools, and how far principally intended for 

entrance to Trinity College, 2065-2074 Advantage of the course of education being 

extended to those classes who do not go to the University, 2075-2086 A court of 

examiners in the University might be instituted for the examination of masters, 2087- 

2091 Ushers as well as masters should [be under the control of the board, 2092- 

2 999~ Nature of the reports furnished by masters to the board, 2101-2105 Power 

of visitors with regard to ascertaining the mode in which a school is conducted; visita- 
tions should be more frequent, 2106-2111 Whether the advantages of the royal 

schools could not be extended to the middle classes, without prejudice to the interests 

of the higher, 2112-2115 Further evidence as to the power of the commissioners to 

prescribe the mode of education to be pursued in the royal schools, 2116-2121. 

[Third Examination.] — Improvement in the management of the school estates since 

the Act 53 Geo. 3, 2122-2136 The schools capable of being made very valuable 

establishments to the country, 2137-2139 Opinion relative to the boarding estab- 

lishments being adjacent to the schools, and not in the building, 2141-2144 

Regulations with regard to discipline, 2145-2148 Examinations and premiums are 

advertised, 2147-2150 -Carysfort school distinguished from the others as an English 

school, 2153-2157 Particulars relative to the mode adopted with regard t0 sc "°° 

buildings, 2160-2164— How far the board provide school apparatus, 2165-2108 

How far surplus funds would be applicable to building school-houses, 2170-2175 * 

Masters would be an inferior class to the present if the salary reduced, 2176-21S6- • 

No regulation as to the amount of fees to be charged by masters, 2187-2189 There 
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Kyle, William Cotter. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — continued. 
is nothing to prevent a Roman-catholic or Presbyterian from being appointed master, 

2190-2192 The board do not interfere with the religious instruction of the pupils ; 

the schools are open to all persuasions, 2193-2204. 

Further examination relative to exhibitions, 2206-2211 No restriction against the 

masters holding livings, 2212-2214 Boys should be allowed to choose the course of 

education best suited to their future prospects, 2217-2220 Examination upon schools 

of private endowment under the jurisdiction of the board, 2221-2237 In some schools 

Presbyterians predominate, 2238-2242 Difficulty of masters of diocesan schools 

getting paid by the clergy, in consequence of their receiving nothing from their livings, 

2250-2256.2263 Opinion in favour of the board building schools, and the grand 

juries supporting them afterwards, 2257-2259 Failure of the establishment of 

diocesan schools in the south of Ireland, 2260, 2261. 2264. 



L. 

Labour. Objection to labour, except as an accessary to instruction, before the age of 

fourteen, Simpson, i. 2350-2354 Advantage of the value of labour acquired by the 

agricultural system, Duppa, ii. 6216. 6220. 

See also Hours of Labour. Produce of Labour. 

Labour of Children. The objection of parents to sending their children to school, on ac- 
count of wanting their labour, is obviated in Irish schools, by allowing the children to 
be absent from school when their labour is most wanted, Blake, i. 4135-4141. 

See also Parents. 

Labouring Classes. Effect of education on the views of the labouring classes with regard 
to labour, and in causing the aggregate produce to be greater with a smaller sacrifice of 

time, Simpson, i. 2355-2364- Grounds of their right to the free education of their 

children, Simpson, i. 2565. 

See also Agricultural Labourers. Lower Classes. Working Classes. 

Lambeth Palace. There are valuable Irish manuscripts therein, D' Alton, i. 892. 

Lancaster, Mr. See Mathematics. 



Lancasteriah Schools: 

1. Generally. 

2 . Edinburgh. 

1. Generally: 

Meaning of the term in Scotland, as distinguished between National and British and 
Foreign, Simpson, i. 2452- — -Supposed reasons for the Lancas'.erian system being 
suppressed from the Pope’s dominions, Wiseman, ii. 5975~5985- 

2. Edinburgh : 

This school adduced as a proof that male instruction is better than female, Simpson, 

i. 2389, 2390 Anticipated failure of the subscriptions for, Simpson, i. 245* 

System of moral and intellectual training adopted by Mr. Dun in this school, Simpson, 
i. og -6 Number of students under one master therein, Simpson, i. 2993. 

Land. Increased possession of, in Zurich, since the French Revolution, from the extension 

of education. Bowring, ii. 5562-5564 Management of estates by the Commissioners 

of Irish Education ; extent of their powers of leasing, Quin, 1. 1668-1677, Lyle, 1. 1098 

1045, 2122—2136 Conditions required by the board lor the appropriation of .anu tor 

the erection of a school, Macnamara, i. 4314 Land should be attached to schools for 

agricultural purposes, Hinchs, i. 239, Simpson, i. 2729-2732, Duppa, it. 6347-6353 
La net sufficient for the use of a teacher might be annexed to proposed schools in the nature 

of an endowment, Blake, i. 4222-4224 Land intended to be appropriated to the 

royal schools is vested in the trustees oi the schools, D' Alton, i. 802, 803 the pio- 
posed board should have the power of purchasing land for the purpose of building 
schools, with powers of compensation and exchange, Simpson, 1. 2710-2720, Hlake, 1. 
3541-3552, Knight, i. 4923-4925. See also Royal Schools. 

Land Agents. Want of an educated class of land agents in Ireland ; if the Irish peasantry 
had an equal education with the Scotch stewards, they would be preferred, 1-erguson, 
'• 4555 - 4558 . 

Land Surveyors. Pupils educated as land surveyors in the Templemoyle School are supe- 
rior to the general class of surveyors, Ferguson, i. 4569-4572. 

Landed Proprietors. Extent to which proprietors of land should be taxed for the support 

of schools. Blake, i. ‘I57q, 3580 Reasons why the assessments for the support of 

schools should fall on the proprietors of land, Knight, l 4926 -The education tax m 

Scotland falls lightly upon them, Simpson, i. 2538— Tax for repair of schools or pay- 
ment of schoolmasters’ salaries are made solely from the land in Aberd , g , 

4 o 93 i * f Languages: 
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Languages : 

1. Ancient : 

Philology, or a critical and philosophical knowledge of the languages, is not stiff 
ciently attended to in the English or Irish schools, Bryce, i. 16-18— Study of 1 
guages should commence at the age of fourteen, and not before, Simpson, i. 2206 o 0 q 1' 

2301. 2324. 2368-2371 Examination as to whether the age of eight, ten or twelwi’ 

the best to begin the study of the ancient languages, Mayo, i. 5935**5942* Exan '- 

nalion upon the period of life at which languages and the physical sciences should' b" 

learnt, Duppa, ii. 6338-6346 The time of youth is too much devoted to the study of 

D’ Alton, i. 866 The learned languages too much preferred to the cultivation of 

science, Reid, i. 46S3-4691 Students should devote the time now principally devoted 

to Greek and Latin, to the sciences, English and composition, French and German with 

one or two years to Greek and Latin, Reid, i. 4797-4802 Opinion in favour of the 

study of the learned languages, as a foundation of early education, rather than the 
physical sciences, Jones, i. 5673^-568 1* The magnificent endowments in the univer- 

sities for the support of the dead languages is the reason of their continuing the primary 

object of education, Simpson, i. 2517 Absurdity of wasting eight or ten years in the 

study of the dead languages, which could be better learnt in two years after the a^e of 

fourteen, Simpson, i. 3191-322S Mr. Cunningham’s opinion as to the time necessary 

for the study of the dead languages after the age of fourteen, Simpson, i. 3229 The 

dead languages learnt in early life do not make a deeper impression on the mind than 

when learnt later, Simpson, i. 3234, 3235 Study of the learned languages at Bristol 

College is used as a means of developing the reasoning powers of the students; they are 
studied with reference to the manners and habits of the ancients, Jerrard, ii. 6806-6810. 
6904-6906. 

2 . Modern: 

With the exception of French, modern languages are not taught in the royal and 

diocesan schools, Bryce, i. 72 Mode of teaching foreign languages in the Belfast 

Academy, Bryce, i. 1095-1097 Provision should be made in proposed academies for 

the study of the modern languages, French, Italian and German, Simpson, i. 325a 

Manner in which witness teaches the grammar of foreign languages with the practical 

acquaintance with the language, Mayo, i. 5900*-5g05* Opinion iu favour of children 

being taught some modern language viva voce as soon as they have tolerably mastered 
their own, Jerrard, ii. 6800. 

See also Ages. Classics. English Language. French Language. Greek. Greek and 
Latin. , Hebrew. Italian Language. Latin. Mathematics. Oriental Languages. 
Physical Sciences. Spanish Language. Speaking Latin and Greek. 

Lardncr, Dr. Number of members attending his lectures at the Cork Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Bullen, i. 3994. 

Latin Composition. Its study sufficiently attended to in the schools in Ireland, Bryce, 

3. 20-25 Extent to which practised in the royal schools, Bryce, i. 1306 Neces- 

sity for Latin composition; comparison of instruction in Latin in. the English Catholic 
colleges, with those on the Continent, and with other colleges in this country, Wiseman, 
ii. 6540-6542. 

Latin Latiguage. Its study of great use, and, with management, will not interfere with 

other studies, Bryce, i. 46. 54 Two years should be the least period a student should 

attend the Latin course, Porter, i. 620- The quantity and quality of instruction in 

Latin superior in Irish to English schools not of the higher class, Hindu, i. 167 The 

grammatical study of the Latin language in Ireland is rather low, Hincks, i. 182-192 
— — It is taught in the greater number of parochial schools in the north of Scotland, 
Knight, i. 5°95~ 5°9^“" — Character of the' Belfast Institution as regards the Latin class, 

Porter, \. 621, 622 Description of the Scotch mode of teaching Latin, Bryce, i. 29— — 

It is studied to perfection in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 5948—5954. 6041—6045 Evil* of its 

being learnt before the age of ten, Jerrard, ii. 6800 — -Mode in which taught in the 
Edinburgh High School, Reid, i. 4721-4724. 

See also Classics. Languages. Mathematics. Speaking Latin and Greek. 
Translations. Trinity College , Dublin. 

Latin V erse. Schools of Ireland are inferior to English schools in Latin verse composition, 

Bryce, i. 23 It is attended to in some schools, Bryce, i. 35-3 7- Extent to which 

practised at the Belfast Academy, Parker, i. 658, 659 Is useless in any view, and in 

its indiscriminate exercise is a great absurdity, Simpson , i. 3224. 

Law. Advisable to have professors of law in institutions approaching to universities, 

Bryce, i. 1131-1136 Extent to which the study of the law is carried at Haileybury, 

Jones, i. 5640*, 5641* Extent of restriction that has lately been put on the study or 

the law in Rome ; nature of examinations ; extent to which the study of the law is abso- 
lutely necessary for ecclesiastics, Wiseman, ii. 6500-6507. 

See also Legal Degrees. Medical and Legal Professions. 

Lay Colleges. Names of colleges and pupils and discipline adopted in lay colleges in 
Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6087-6095. 

Leamy 
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Leamy Bequest. Mature of the Leamy bequest for establishing a school in Limerick; 
proceedings in Chancery; suggestions for a private Act of Parliament for carrying the 
bequest into effect by means of a provincial college, O'Brien, ii, 6601-6605. ” 

Leases. Lands belonging to Irish schools have, in some instances, been leased to the pre- 
judice of the charities, D' Alton, i. 807. 

Lectures. Should be permanently established in the colleges ; extent to which they mi°-ht 

be made use of in country academies, Hindis, i. 236-238 Advantage of a seriesW 

lectures on the philosophy of history, the history of arts, and other interesting 

subjects, to be delivered in the universities, Wiseman, ii. 6563 Advantages if govern^ 

ment would send lecturers to the different institutions, O'Brien, ii. 6636, 6637 Pupils 

should be free to select those lectures most fitting for them, Simpson, i. 3256 Very 

inadequate information can be derived from lectures only ; necessity for previous study, 

Bullen, i. .3776-3786 Course adopted in giving lectures at Bristol College; advantage 

of question and answer between pupil and lecturer, Jerrard, ii. 6863— — Nature of 
lectures given at the Cork Institution, and evils of their being gratuitous, Bullen, i. 3696- 

3701 Managers of the Cork Institution have prepared a list of lectures to get names 

attached to, Bullen, i. 3775 Lectures at the Cork Institution failed, piutly from 

having been given gratuitously, and the public not liking afterwards to pay for them; 
but the necessity for them being seen, the public are now willing to pay for them, Bullen, 

i. 3832-3842 To what extent instruction is given by lectures in the Edinburgh High 

Scltool, Reid, i. 4715— — Particular mode of lecturing in Haileybury ; manner in which 

notes are taken by the students, Jones, i. 56o6*-56l8* Nature of those delivered in 

the Limerick Literary and Scientific Institution, O'Brien, ii. 6613. 

See also Scientific Lectures. Universities. 

Lectures on Chemistry. Refusal of the Apothecaries Hall at Dublin to recognise lectures 

at the Cork Institution, Bullen, i. 3688 Description of lectures given, and terms of 

attendance, at the Cork School of Physic, Bullen, i. 3791 Objections by students 

that witness’s practical course at Edinburgh is too short; difficultiesof curtailing lectures 

and extending practice and joining the two, Reid, i. 4608, 4609 Period of each 

lecture, Reid, i. 4614 Number of pupils usually attending, Reid, i. 4618 Gentle- 
men of all ages, from ten to seventy, attend witness’s lectures, Reid, i. 4622, 4623 

Arrangement with regard to students going through practical course, or different parts 

of the same course, Reid, i. 4624, 4625 Lectures are opened to the public, and are 

to an extent illustrated by experiments, Reid, i. 4626-4628 Description of witness’s 

symbolical representations, Reid, i. 4628-4632 Witness’s classes are recognised by 

the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, by the Army and Navy Boards, and several boards 

of education, but not by the professors of the University, Reid, i. 4633 Many attend 

witness’s lectures after leaving the High School and Academy, Reid, i. 47®3* _ 47^4*- 

Leeds. See Youth's Guardian Society. 

Lees, George. His invention of a cheap apparatus for physical and mechanical experiments, 
Simpson, i. 2892. 

Legal Degrees. The granting degrees in law should be reserved to the University, Bullen, 
i. 3808, 3809. 

Legislation. Science of legislation, at the Belfast Institution, might with more advantage 
be left to the collegiate department, than introduced into the school, Hincks, i. 43®, 437. 

-Advantageous if a good text-book could be formed for the study of the principles of 

English law and legislation, Porter, i. 711, 712 -Advantage would result from the 

study of the elements of legislation, statistics and political economy, !) Alton, i. S76-S79, 

Bryce, i. 1244—1251 -Effect of defective education on legislation, Simpson, i. 3-4° 

Improvements in legislation in Switzerland from education, Bowring, ii. 557°~ 

,5584- 

Legislative Assemblies. They are open in almost every case, generally to both men and 
women. Bowring, ii. 5581. 

Legislative Enactment. Necessity for legislative interference for rounding an improved 
system of education, D' Alton, i. 852-855, Simpson, i. 2465-2467, 3339~3347, Reid, i. 
4861-4878, Richards, i. 5409-5415, Mayo, i. 6117**6120* The recent great mea- 

sures that have been passed show the possibility of overcoming difficulties, Simpson, 
*• 3339-3343- 

Leicester. . See Mechanics' Institutes. 

Leinster, Duke of. Great good -has resulted from his being at the head of the Irish 
Education Board, Blake, i. 337 0, 

Leitrim, County. No bookseller’s shop in the whole county of Leitrim, Hincks, i. 220. 

Lending Libraries. Manner in which parochial lending libraries might be formed, and 

estimated expense, D' Alton, i. 914-919 Advantage of lending libraries attached to 

schools, which tiie board think of establishing, Blake, i. 4193-419® Particulars as 
to the iending library of the High School, Edinburgh, Reid, i. 4726-4730 “Are 
established in connexion with some factory schools, and the books sought after, Saun- 
ders, i. 5076. See also Libraries. 

0.31. f 2 Leessons 
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Lessons on Form. Are used in witness’s establishment as a preparation for eeometrv 
Mayo, i. 5957*. See also Natural History. 5 J> 

Lexicon Ciceronarium. Use of this work if it could be obtained in schools, Hincks, i. 191 

Liberty of the Subject. It would not be infringed by compelling education, Simpson i 
2595. See also Compulsory Education. 

Libraries. Advantage of libraries being attached to schools, particularly if parents were 
allowed the use of them, Simpson, i. 2741, Macnamara, i. 4372, 4373, Mayo, i. 60-0* 

6074* There should be books therein for the improvement of teachers, Simpson 7 

2881 Access of the students to the libraries in the Belfast Institution, on payment 

of certain fees, Porter, i. 639, 640 Amount of subscriptions to the school library in 

the Belfast Academy, number of books therein, and by whom selected, Bryce, i. ioqS— 

110 7 Distinct libraries in witness’s establishment at Cheam for the use of senior and 

junior pupils, used only in hours of relaxation, Mayo, i. 6005M5014* The library 

at the Cork Institution has been of more essential benefit to the community than any 
other department, Bullen, i. 3705— It has fallen off since the withdrawal of the Par- 
liamentary' grant; medical works principally purchased, Bullen, i. 3712-3717, 3720 

Libraries attached to Catholic chapels are of a religious and controversial nature.; manner 
in which supported, Macnamara, \. 4370, 437 1 Extent to which libraries are esta- 

blished in the English Catholic colleges for the use of the boys, Wiseman, ii. 6546 
6547. See also Lending Libraries. 

Libri Prohibit! This work is out of print ; its effects were limited; by what means books 
in it are obtained, Wiseman, ii. 5986-5988.' See also Books, 2. 

Licences to Practice. They should not be confined to particular districts, Bullen, i. 3700. 

Limerick City. Mandate of Queen Elizabeth, in 1583, for enforcing the establishment of 
diocesan schools by the bishop and clergy, D’ Alton, i. 831. 

See also Literary and Scientific Institutions, 2. Mechanics 1 Institutes, 3. 

Limerick Diocesan School. Particulars relative to the negociations between the grand 
juries of the county and city of Limerick and the Commissioners of Education, relative 
to this school, and the refusal of the master to admit free scholars, Quin, i. 1435-1452, 
Kyle, i. 1853-1858, 2004, 2005, O’Brien, ii. 6580-6593. 

Literary and Scientific Institutions : 

1 . Generally. 

2 . Limerick. 

1 . Generally : 

They would follow as a matter of course, after the establishment of educational insti- 
tutions, Bullen, i. 4028 Mode by which they should be founded and continued, 

Bullen, i. 4029-4031 — —Advantage of the extension of literary institutions, libraries, &c. 

under a board of education, Mayo, i. 6107^-6116* Advantage that would result from 

an arrangement for communication between different literary societies, O'Brien, ii. 
6630, 6631. 

2 . Limerick: 

Particulars relative to the foundation of this institution; the difficulties it has to con- 
tend with; unsuccessful application to Government for assistance; report of the insti- 
tution for 1835, O’Brien, ii. 6613-6629 Good effect of the different institutions in 

raising the intellectual character of the different classes in Limerick, O'Brien, ii. 6640. 

Literary Men. Their qualifications for choosing professors of education, Bryce, i. 116. 

Literature. Mode in which it is taught in the Belfast Academy, Bryce, i. 1076-1082- 

Cause of the extension of literary knowledge in Cork, Bullen, i. 3721-3725. 

See also Physical Sciences. 

Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. Nature of the system of education pursued in the school 
belonging thereto, Simpson, i. 3020. 

Local Agents. Duties of local agents, as regards the management of school estates. Quin, 

Vr V’S®* 1 659—1 661 Competition for the situation of; extent of security taken, 

Kyle, i. 1887-1897. 

Local Committees. Examination as to a local control of schools by parties paying assess- 
ments tor their support, Quin, i. 1711-1718, Simpson, i. 2660 The parish commit tee 

should be elected by the rate-payers, with certain members ex-ojficio; duties and powers 

ot that committee, Simpson, i. 2935-2953 Local committees in towns should be 

appointed by the town council, Simpso7i, i. 3279-3281 Cause of the preference or toe 

town council and grand juries to a meeting of the rate-payers en masse for the appoint- 
ment 01 local committees, Simpson, i. 3280-3284 Suggestions for the appomtinen 
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Local Committees — continued. 

of a committee of local managers; their powers over masters, and powers of the board 
over them, Blake r. 3594-3 6 .'4— Mode proposed of appointing local boards to ma- 
nage the funds ot collegiate institutions, and have power of suspension over the pro- 
fessors, Batten, i. 3896-3908, 4021-4025 The choice of masters mi.ht he left to 

local managers, particularly if a list of those who had passed normal schools were pub- 
lished annually, Muggendge, 1. 5777-5780 Powers to be given to a local board as 

regards representations to the central board, and also tile application of the funds of the 
school, Mayo, l. 6062*, 6063*. See also Teachers. 



Local Council, Switzerland. Powers with regard to government grants and endowments in 
Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5821-5827. 

Local Taxation. Hostility to the increase of, so great in the south of Ireland, that it 
would cause objections to the establishment of useful institutions, Bullen, i. 3865 Mac- 
namara, i. 4346 - 4355 - See also Taxation. 

Locke. Advocates the necessity of moral training, Simpson, i. 3191 His writings are 

against the indiscriminate and engrossing application of classical studies, Simpson i 

3 2l 9* * ' 

Locke, on Government. Doubts whether this work is in the Index Expurgatorius, or whether 
it is translated into Italian, Wiseman, ii. 5938. 

Logic. Mode by which it is taught in the Belfast institution. Porter, i. 641-646 In the 

Belfast academy, Bryce, i. 976-983— In the Bristol college, Jerrard, ii. 6860. 

Lombardy. Admirable system of education therein, Wiseman, ii. 6498. 

London Companies. On the plantation of Ulster the London companies were bound to 
have a tree-school in every county of their settlement, and to endow it with lands, 

1 )' Alton, i. 830 Londonderry free-school partly built by subscriptions from, Beres- 

ford, i. 273 Their subscriptions to the Derry school are not permanently fixed, Fer- 

guson, i. 4490. 

London University, the great mistake in the London University lay in saying there shall 
be no religious instruction, Bryce, i. 121S Mode of training in the English depart- 

ment of the school attached thereto, chiefly introduced bv Professor Malden, Simpson i. 
3020. 

Londonderry, Bishop of. Sum given by him towards'building the Londonderry free-school, 
Beresford, i. 273. 276 Shares taken by him in the Templemoyle agricultural semi- 
nary, Ferguson, i. 4509 The bishop, and landed proprietors near Derry, are the com- 

mittee and visitors, Ferguson , i. 4513. 

Londonderry Diocesan School. Particulars relative thereto; grant of land by Janies I. ; 
proceedings of common council of London in 1624; grants by the Irish society, Fer- 
guson, i. 4449-4498 Cost of building the school; nature of funds; with greater 

economy a better structure might have been raised, Beresford, i. 263-282 It is not 

entitled to the term diocesan ; the clergy do not contribute, Beresford, i. 2Q4-302 

Number of acres set out for on the settlement of Ulster in 1608, D' Alton, i. 829 

The books used therein are of a more extensive nature than in other diocesan schools, 
Quin, i. 1490 Extracts from the records of the honourable the Irish society of Lon- 
don, App.p. i. 521-534 Accounts of the Londonderry free-school, from 1825 to 

1834, App. p. i- 529-534. See also London Companies. 

Lord Lieutenant. Appoints those members of the commission of education who are not 

members ex officio, Kyle, i. 1826-1833 How far qualifications of masters are inquired 

into previous to their appointment by the lord lieutenant, Kyle, i. 1865-1868. 

Louvre. In France, the Parisians of all ranks visit the Louvre, Simpson, i. 3323. 

Lower Classes. A good system of education for the poor, as distinct from the rest of the 

people, can never exist, Bryce, i. 1261 Advantages that will be derived by the lower 

classes from education, Simpson, i. 3032, Rickards, i. 5377-5387, Muggeridge, i. 5504- 

5509 Advantage if Government would promote the intellectual recreations of the 

lower orders to check the inordinate use of whiskey, Bullen, i. 4003, 4004 Bad 

company and drunkenness, indulged in by them, are the results of a defective education, 

rather than the causes of immorality, Macnamara, i. 4384 The catholic clergy are 

generally favourable to the education of the lower orders, Macnamara, i. 4289 Nature 

of institutions in Limerick for their education, O’Brien, ii. 6595-6597— — Effect of 
education on the lower orders in the Roman provinces, Wiseman, ii, 6498, 6499. 

See also Association of Children. Labouring Classes. Rome. Universities. 

Lunatic Alylum. There is one of the most extensive lunatic asylums in the country, in 
Cork, Bullen, i. 3794. 
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Machiavelli. His works are prohibited in Rome on account of the immoral principle, t 
politics which be is supposed to maintain, Wiseman, ii. 598S. 1 s 0 

Machinery. Instruction should be given on the construction of machinery, or the apnii 
cation of natural philosophy to its improvement, Hindis, i. 428, Porter, [. 66i-6-n-!_L 
Machinery, which should abridge bodily toil, and leave reasonable leisure to the manual 

labourer, has been used only to overstock markets, Simpson, i. 3244 Manner in which 

the extension of education has done away with the feeling in Zurich against the use of 
machinery, Bowring, ii. 5559“556i— — Extent to which mathematics is applied to 
machinery in Bristol college ; wish for its being more fully carried into effect Jerrard ii 
6838-6841. 

Macnamara, Very Rev. Dean. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — Resident at Burlf in Limerick 
4274-4276 Opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy to the particular mode of con- 
ferring education by the Kildare Place Society’s school's, 4278-4286- The Catholic 

clergy are universally favourable to the system adopted in the schools of the board of 

national education, 4287, 428S They are generally favourable to the education of the 

lower classes, 4289 General anxiety of the people for the education of their children 

their contributions to the boards’ schools, and reliance in them, 4290-4205 Time 

allotted to the religious, instruction of pupils considered adequate, 4296, 4207 

Whether the religious instruction being' separated from the secular may nofturn out an 
improvement upon the old system of the catechism being taught every day, 4298-4303. 

Difficulty of procuring sites for school-houses from the opposition of Protestant land- 
lords; necessity for legislative interference, 4306-4321 It would be more satisfactory 

that the board should erect the school and require the district to maintain the school- 
master, the management of the schools being confided to a local committee, 4322-4325. 

4356 Evils of the system of paying schoolmasters by fees; advantages of a salary in 

lieu ; proposed amount, 4326-4345 Objections of the people to local taxation, and 

whether they would be diminished by the circumstance of its being for their benefit, 

4346-4355 The people would not be satisfied unless tlie Catholic clergy have some 

choice in the selection of teachers ; advantage of an annual list of those who had passed 
an examination at Dublin being diffused throughout the country, 4358-4362. 

Unqualified approbation by clergymen of the books of the board; there would be 

greater sale of them if the board had depfits in county towns, 4363-4366 Libraries 

attached to the Catholic chapels are of a religious and controversial nature; manner in 

which supported, 4370, 4371 Libraries adapted to the lower orders and attached to 

schools would be made use of by parents, and be an inducement to send children to 

school, 4372, 4373 Advantage of education to the intellectual and moral habits of 

the population, which would be increased if a higher character of education were given, 

4374 > 4375 Effect of the education given by the Christian brothers on pupils in after 

life, 4375-4377. 

The cultivation of music in schools would be a means of moral improvement, and ex- 
tremely useful for religious purposes, 4382-4387 There is as much zeal shown by 

Protestants for education as by Catholics, 4388, 4389 Unsuccessful application to 

the board for aid in consequence of the opposition of a Protestant vicar, 439 ° The 

Scriptures are not put into the hands of children by the Catholic church till a certain age ; 

439 0_ 4394 Course of education in the schools belonging to the Ursuline nuns in 

Clare the same as in similar institutions in Cork, 4396-4400 Want of academies in 

Clare for the education of the middle classes ; extent of the education obtained in private 
schools, 4401-4404. 

An institution in Cork similar to the Belfast institution would be extensively fre- 
quented ; contributions would be made if Government also assisted, 4405-4407 The 

Catholic clergy would approve of it, particularly if it was under the jurisdiction of the 
board and a local committee, they would not be anxious that religious instruction should 
be taught, 4407-4410- Nature of the Limerick mechanics’ institute, and how sup- 
ported, 4411-4424— Particulars relative to the library and scientific institution at 

Limerick ; its scientific conversations and library ; is also the only place where Catholics 
anL Protestants mix without angry feelings, 4425—4431 Advantage of the establish- 

ment of such institutions in diminishing party prejudices, they should be supported by the 
board and local assessment; support that would be given by the Catholic clergy, 443 2 " 
4448. 

Maestre Pie. Nature of this semi-religious order in Rome ; its duties in conducting the 
education of females, Wiseman, ii, 5891-5900. 

Magistrates. Magistrates in various towns and royal burghs of Scotland are the patrons of 
parish schools, Knight, i. 5009. 

Male Teachers. See Lancasterian Schools , 2. Teachers, 1. Wood, Mr. 

Manuals. The leading principles of instruction being laid down, competent persons should 
ako COrrcBpOUding manuals - '■ 6o!, 3 ‘- 6 ° 30 * 

Manufacturers . 
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Manufacturers. Individuals from manufactories have annlied to - e 

who, had they attended some of the most detjtrn ™ 1" for informal, on 

have been enabled to save considerable sums in their respective estnblisd - d 

by the,n of the Facto1 ^ d*b 



Manufactures. Advantages that have resulted from the application of chemical instruction 

to manufactui es, Reid i. 4849-4854 1 hey have suffered from an inadequate acquaint 

ance with the principles of art, which may be remedied by cultivating in schools the" 

application of arts to manufactures, Reid, i. 4B53, 4854 Increase of foreigners coming 

to Switzerland foi manufacturing- purposes since 1830, Bowring, ii. 5588, 5589. 

Manufacturing Districts. Instruction given in schools in the ftrctory districts in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire is not ot that benefit that the working classes require, Rickards, I. 4303 

5334, Muggeridge, i. 5419-5423 _i„ S0Qie cages jt arises frum indifference, in some 

from want of means, and in some from considering the money paid and time occupied 

Advantage of education to factory operatives, 

the benefit of which is felt by the employers, Rickards, i. 537-2-5376, MitJeridve i. 
5501-5503— —They would avail themselves of improved education if placed within Iheir 
reach, Rickards, 1. 5409-5415. —Advantages in an intellectual, moral and political point 
ot view, if the agricultural and allotment system could be introduced into the manufac- 
turing distncts, Duppa, 11. 6247-6253 Manufacturing population in Scotland have 

not the same means of education as the agricultural population ; legislative enactment 
necessary tor their education, Knight, i. 4897-4903. 



Manuscripts. See Irish Manuscripts. Vatican Manuscripts. 

Mam. Description of those used in the Belfast institution, Porter, i. 6 S 6 Extent to 

which instruction in drawing maps has been carried on in the Edinburgh high school, 
Kent, 1. 4710, 4617 Doubts whether the system of making maps, as an aid to the 
study of geography, would be attended with sufficiently beneficial results, Mayo, i. 5915*- 
? 919 77 Jbjec 1 t, ! ,n t0 chronological charts, but not to geographical maps, Wiseman; ii. 
b 559 > 0500 Advantage ot them in the study of history, Jerrard, ii. 6833, 6834. 

Marks. Specimen of marks for moral conduct, and intellectual improvement in Bristol 
college, Jerrard, it. 6891. 



Marriages. Education has diminished improvident marriages in Geneva, Bowring, ii. 
555 °- 0 



Mass. Regulations against the performance of mass in school-houses, Blake, i. 3467. 

Masters. See Lancasterian Schools, 2. Teachers. 

Maternal Education. If properly conducted will obviate the necessity of future corporeal 

punishment, Hincks, i. 452 Interest taken by mothers in the lectures on the science 

of education, and beneficial results expected therefrom, Bryce, i. 061, 062. 

See also Infant Schools. 

Mathematics. The original invention of demonstrations, and practice of mathematical exer- 
cises is not much attended to in schools, Bryce, i. 68, 69 Mathematics, and Latin and 

Greek, should not be taught by the same persoD, Bryce, i. 148, 149 The higher mathe- 
matics should not be taught in elementary educatiou, Simpson, i. 2370 Extent to which 

the study is carried in the Belfast institution, Hincks, i. 250, 251. 425, Porter, i. 660-663 — 

k n ® e ^f ast aca demy, Bryce, i. 984 Superior manner in which they are taught in 

the Collegio Romano, Wiseman, ii. 6049 Advantages of. the plan pursued for the 

study of mathematics in the Bristol college, Jerrard, ii. 6825-6832. 6835 Mr. Lan- 

caster s plan of teaching them by the monitorial system lias been a failure, Knight, i. 
5126. Bee also Ages. Classics and Mathematics. 

Matthnss Grammar. The abridgment of Matthias's grammar, by the present bishop of 
London, though it has gone through several editions in England, has not been much in 
circulation in Ireland, Hincks, i. 177. 

■Mary, St., or Oscott College. Catholic collegiate establishment ; number of students ; 
plan for a new building put in, Wiseman, ii. 6512, 6513 Nature of the religious in- 
struction giveD there, Wiseman, ii. 6535 Italian and German are now studied there; 

Hebrew is expected to follow, Wiseman , ii. 654a Society of boys there, for pursuing 

the studies of natural history and philosophy, Wiseman, ii, 6544 In the new building 

there will be a botanical garden, museum and laboratory, Wiseman, ii. 6545. 

Mayo, Rev. Charles, n. c. l. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — Conducting an establishment 

at vffieam, of 50 pupils, 579 ° #_ 579 2# Opportunities witness had of witnessing the 

practical working of Pestalozzi’s system at Yverdun, 5793*~58o4* Comparison 

between the leading principles of De Felienberg and Pestalozzi, Nature 

of the leading principles of Pestalozzi, sSoS^-sSio* Application of those principles 

o institutions in this country ; course of instruction adopted in witness’s sstablishment 

at Cheam, 58n*-5827* Manner in which religious instruction is taught, and devo- ■ 

lional exe r cises conducted among pupils of different churches, but of the same persua- 
sion, 5°28*-5S35* Mode adopted of teaching the Scriptures, 5836*-5844* — — Further 

evidence upon the study of the Scriptures, and preferring the use of the whole volume to 
°- 3 1 - f 4 selections. 
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Mayo, Rev. Charles, n.c.L. (Analysis of his Evidence, continued. 

selections, k 845*-5863* Controverted points of religion are gone into ; parents widely 

dissenting from the church of England would not place their children in witness’s esta- 
blishment, 5864*-5866*. . , , . , , , , . 

Opinion relative to the mode in winch the catechism should be taught, o868*-5872* 
.Evils that result in after life from an incorrect and incomplete manner of commu- 
nicating religious instruction, Teaching several branches together does 

not interfere with the clearness of perception necessary for the acquisition of knowledge; 
manner in which the activity and intelligence of the child is increased by varying iii 3 

course of study, 5878^-588 f Course pursued in teaching lessons on objects; manner 

in which it conduces to the study of the different branches of natural history, 5884*- 

cSqi* Extent »o which pupils make collections of minerals, Sec . ; its effect on the 

faculty of observation, 5892**5894* Great attention to the study of the various 

branches of natural history does not militate against the study of the more abstract de- 
partments of knowledge, 5895**5897 *. 

Mode adopted by witness of teaching the English language, 589S--5900* Manner 

in which witness teaches the grammar of foreign languages, with the practical ac- 
quaintance with the language, 5 goo*- 5905 * Extent to which composition is taught, 

5906* 5907* Mode of composition adopted by tne Abbe Girard, at Fribourg; no 



difficulty 



-Mode of teaching 



uuu._uiv T ... introducing it into this country, 5908^-591 2*- o 

geography ; based on the Pestalozzian principle, 59 1 3 *~ 59 2 4 *' Nature of the system 

adopted of teaching arithmetic; manner in which menial arithmetic is practised, 5925*- 

5qq 4 * Examination as to whether the age of eight, 10 or 12, is the best to begin the 

study of the ancient languages, 5935^594^'— —Expurgated editions of the classics are 
getting more into use in schools ; manner in which the effect of the false morality of the 

classics is counteracted, 5943 *- 594 . 8 * Manner in which, in witness’s establishment, 

the classics are taught by means of extracts, 5949 ** 595 °*- . 

Age at which, in the study of ancient or modern languages, it would be desirable to 

place writers in chronological order before pupils, 5953*~5956 -Mode of teaching 

geometry bv means of physical illustrations; how far geometry applied to the practical 

purposes of life, 5957 # '-5962* Advantages of drawing as a general branch ofinstruc- 

tion, 5963**5965® Advantages of singing; extent to which it is taught in witness’s 

establishment, 5966 *- 597 S* Course of history pursued; description of text books, 

5974 *- 5979 c ' At an advanced period mental education may be introduced with ad- 
vantage, 5980**5982* M ode adopted of maintaininginternal discipline in theestablish- 

ment, 5S83 4 -5889* The system of taking places is not adopted; manner in which 

each boy’s place is determined by monthly examination ; effect of that plan on the feel- 
ings of the mind, 5qgo*-6o03*. 

[Second Examination.]— Distinct libraries in witness s establishment, tor the use 0. 
senior and junior pupils, used only in hours of relaxation, 6oo5*-6oi 4 * — Exeici&ea on 

particular subjects treated of in works, with reasons of supporting a particular subject, 
might be applied in elementary schools, with good masters and good manuals, 0015 - 

6023* Examination upon the establishment of normal schools, and of a board 0 

national education, for their being subject to; from and by whom teachers snout e 

chosen, 6023^-6040* There should be different grades of elementary schools ; t ose 

in the poorest districts should have the greatest share of Government assistance^ assess 
ment belter than the voluntary principle for national education, 6041 .- 

whom teachers should be examined; means should be taken of giving pub ici y 0 
relative qualifications of teachers, 6o46*-6o49 # . . . . 

Means of promotion that should be taken to make the profession of educa to 

eligible, 6050^-6052* Difficulty of disseminating the knowledge of gooc mo. » 

instruction, 6 o53 # -6o 55* Advantage that would result from a board of e uca > 

regards collecting and communicating reports, 6056*, 6057* — \ ery short no 

inspection of schools is adviseable to be given, 6o58*-6o6i* Powers to e a p 

a local board as regards representations to the central board, and also the app ic 

the funds of the school, 606a*, 6063* The lowest grade of education shou c P ^ 

vided for without payment; nature of such education, 6o64*-6oo9*-— — va p .* )era 
libraries being attached to schools, particularly if parents were allowed tbe us ® ’ 

6o70'*-6o 74*' When mothers are better educated, infant schools may e . 

with, 6 o75*-6o 77* Both sexes might be educated together up to ^‘® a o ’ 

6078*-6o8o* Extent of religious instruction that should be confide 

and the pastor, 608 i*-6o 8 4 *. . *_ jj nture 

Particulars as to the second grade of elementary education, 6085 -00 7 lwe lve, 

of the division in education of the middle and higher classes after the *>g parried, 

6088**6095* Extent to which the study of the fine arts shoal > anta a e 

6096^-6098 The study of the physical and practical sciences could vv g 0 QQ*- 

be introduced into the colleges and academies destined for the middle c 
6100* — : — Mode by which professors should be taught and appointed, 01 ’ r( j s Govern- 
Similar means might be taken for institutions for the middle classes as re = ioQ j s g 10 g*- 
xnent aid, local control, and periodical reports as proposed for elementary s » _ iiar 

6105* — — Advantage of the extension of literary institutions and hbran Jecislative 

management, 6i07*-6li6*- Constitution of the board to be denne ^ ess » ses ta- 

enactment, 61 17MD20* Particular mode of teaching composition in j QZZ j are 

blishment, 6i2i*-6i2Q*- Names of schools in which the principles 0 

carried into operation with good effect, 6130*. Meath, 
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Meath. In the diocese of Meath the appointment of school master 
1401. 

Meath and Ardagh School. In this case the board enforced their 
master to take free scholars, Kyle, i. 2002. 2016. 



is in the bishop. Quin, i. 
power of compelling the 



Mechanical Instruction. Advantage of schools being furnished with the 
chanical instruction, Simpson, i. 2743. 



means of me- 



^6180 C<l1 Lab ° Ut ' Nature of » in agricultural schools ; out-door labour preferred, Duppa, ii. 



Mechanics. Their education should be suited to their line of life, D' Alton, i. 012 013 

reeling of mechanics in Cork with regard to education, Bullen, i. 3086-3088“— Diffi- 
cult.es they meet with from want of instruction in tire physical sciences or arts of design 

lieid, 1. 4855 Improvements in mechanics of late years in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 648°]- 

6484. 



Mechanics' Institutes : 

1. Generally. 

2. Cork. 

3. Limerick. 



1 . Generally : 

They might be placed under the jurisdiction of a board of education, Mneeerid<'e i 

55* 1-55*3 Would not be usefully connected with universities, Bruce. fiQofLLi 

There is one established at Leicester, and another at Derby, Saunders i. ro 7 * 

Advantages of mechanics’ institutions in Scotland, Knight, i. 5223-5226. ’’ 0 ,0 

2. Cork : 



The one at Cork is particularly flourishing, which may be considered as a direct result 

ol the Cork institution, Hincks, i. 227 There is n drawing school there, Bullen i 

375 1 -— -The lectures delivered there are attended by a different class to those attend- 
ing the Cork institution, Bullen, i. 3838-3842. 

3. Limerick: 



Particulars relative thereto ; the only place where catholics and protestants may mix 

without angry feelings, Macnamara, i. 4425-4431 Such institutions would diminish 

party prejudices; should be supported by the board and local assessment; catholic 
clergy would second it, Macnamara, i. 4432-4448 Abstract of income and expendi- 

ture of the Limerick mechanics’ institute, 1835; nature of the institution, O’Brien ii 
<3635. ’ ' 

Medical Degrees. They should be granted by a central board, or by travelling commis- 
sioners, Porter, i. 727-729 Objections to the memorial of the proprietors <Tf the Cork 

Institution arose from the prayer for leave to confer degrees being opposed by learned 
bodies having a monopoly of advantages arising from their privileges, Bullen, i. 3650, 



Medical Profession. Opportunities for the study of : In Cork, Bullen, i. 3793-3796 In 

Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6438-6440, 

Medical and Legal Professions. Difference between them as regards a previous course of 
study, D’ Alton, i. 875. 

Medical School. Proposed intention of forming a medical school in the Belfast Institution, 

Porter, i. 721-726 If successful, it should have the power of granting medical degrees, 

Porter, i. 739. 

Members of the University of Dublin. Alteration made by the Reform Bill as regards the 
Members for the University being ex officio Members of the Board of Commissioners of 
Education, Kyle, i. 1805. 

Mental Philosophy. Statement of mental philosophy, or analysis of human faculties, upon 

which the proposed system of education is founded, Simpson, i. 2955 Names of men 

of eminence in this and other countries who support that system, Simpson, i. 2956 

Importance that the youthful student should be possessed of a complete analysis of the 

human powers, Simpson, i. *958-2960 The system of mental philosophy taught in 

almost all the schools in Rome is that of Locke and Condillac, Wiseman, ii. 5Q38 

System of mental philosophy in the Collegio Romano, Wiseman, ii. 6064, 6065." 

Mental Science. Cause of its occupying a prominent place in the college course of the 

Belfast Institution, Porter, i. 700 It did form one of the classes of the Institution at 

Belfast, but at present is the subject of strife between the Institution and the Synods, 

Bryce, i. 1242, 1243 Extent to which mental science is pursued in Bristol College, 

Jerrard, ii. 6859, 6860 At an advanced period, mental education may be introduced 

with advantage, Mayo, i. 598o*~5982*. 

Mercantile Classes. Among the mercantile classes the course of study should be suited to 
the line of life, D' Alton, i. 912, 913. 

°*3 1 • g Merit 
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Merit Tickets. Disapproval of the system of merit tickets adopted at Bruce Castle, Tot- 
tenham, Simpson, i. 3046. 

Metrical Composition. Evils of the waste of time necessary for acquiring it before attaining 
university honours, Jerrard, ii. 6S42-6853. 

See also Greek and Latin Verses. Versification. 

Metropolitan 'University. Suggestion for establishing, Jerrard, ii. 6898-6900. 

Middle. Classes. Comparative knowledge of the middle classes in Ireland and England, 

Porter, i. 696-699 Want of means of obtaining a good education is one cause why 

a middle class is not formed in the south and west of Ireland, Bryce, i. 1039-1040 

Increased cultivation of the fine arts amongst the middle classes in Cork, Bullen, i. 3752 

They have day schools, but no extended system of education in Cork, Bullen, i. 3620" 

3621.3964, 3965 Want of academies in Clare for the education of the middle classes’; 

extent of education obtained in private schools, Macnamara, i. 4401-4404' -Defective 

state of the education for the middle classes ; few foundations for that purpose between 

elementary and university education, Jones , i. 5744 *“ 574 ^ # ; No institution in Limerick 

for the useful education of the middling classes, O'Brien, ii. 6594. 

Necessity for providing adequate education for the children of the middle classes in 
Ireland, Bryce, i. 1261, Quin, i. 1724-1729, Simpson, i. 2345, Blake, i. 4201-4212. 4214, 

O’Brien, ii. 6608-6610 It would .be better, as regard the education of the middle 

classes, to lower the fees of schools, and abolish gratuitous education. Quin, i. 1730-1736 

Opinion in favour of reducing the high salaries of masters, and making them more 

dependent on fees, and applying the surplus saved to founding schools for the middle and 
lower classes, Kyle, i. 2044-2064 In institutions for the middle classes, the same prin- 

ciples should govern as adopted for elementary schools, Blake, i. 4225, Mayo, i. 6103*- 

6105* Course of education that should be given to the middle classes, Jones, i. 5753 * 

-5761* — * — In institutions for the education of the middle classes, there should be one 
course of instruction, preliminary and obligatory, and another portion in part optional, 
Jones, i. 5667*-56Qg' i . See also Physical Sciences. Sciences. 

Middle and Upper Classes. Whether the advantages of the Royal schools could not be 
extended to the middle classes, without prejudice to the interests of the higher, Kyle, i. 

2112-2115 Manner in which the pursuits of the middle and upper classes indicate a 

defective education, Simpson, i. 3182-3185. 3241, 3242. 

Middleton. There is an excellent private school there, Bullen, i. 3822. 

Milan. There are extensive establishments there for educating the poor, and instructing 
them in trades, Wiseman, ii. 6141. 

Military and Naval Academy, Edinburgh. Extent to which proposed system of education 
is carried on therein, Simpson, i. 3019. 

Miller, Dr. Letter from him, showing the honours taken at the University by the scholars 
of Armagh school, Kyle, i. 1882. 

Milton. In his treatise on education, he advocates the necessity of- moral training, 

Simpson, i. 3191 Instance showing the correctness of his observation against the early 

study of Latin and Greek, Jerrard, ii. 6800 -An edition of a particular date is in the 

Index Expurgatorius, though the work is constantly reprinted both in Italian and 
English, Wiseman, W. 5990. 

Mineralogy. How far mineralogy is connected with witness’s course of chemical lectures, 

Reid, i. 4634* 4635 Suggestions for the establishment of societies in towns for 

collecting specimens, Reid, i. 4654-4658 Opinion relative to apparatus for experi- 
menting on minerals, Reid, i. 4650-4653 Advantage of the American plan of 

exchanging specimens of minerals, Reid, i. 4662 There is no class of, in the Collegio 

Romano or the Seminario, Wiseman, ii. 6067. 

Minister of Public Instruction. Proposed system for the establishment of a minister of 

public instruction, Simpson, i. 2666 He should be a permanent officer, Simpson, i. 

2675, 2676 -Should have a seat in Parliament, Blake, i, 3397. 3409 — —Also a high 

salary, Blake, i. 3410 Opinion in favour of the appointment of, with a council, 

Blake, \. 3395-3404. See also France. 

Ministers, His Majesty’s. Advantage if one of His Majesty’s ministers were connected 
with the board of education ex-officio, Muggeridge, i. 5489. 

Model School. A model school should be attached to one in which the lectures on the 
science of education are given, Bryce, i. 975. 

Models. They would he useful for the study of antiquities, Hindis, i. 367-370— — Nature 

of the collection in the Belfast Institution, Porter, i. 668 -In the Cork Institution, 

Bullen, i. 3760-3762 Models of ancient buildings would be advantageous in colleges, 

hut would be a more expensive mode of illustration than casts, Wiseman, ii. 6555 "h 557 ‘ 
See also Casts. Batin. 

Modern Languages. See Languages, 2. 

Mommiers. 
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Mormkrs. Less excitement than formerly in Switzerland as rewards them Bowrim ii 

5015* ' ’ a> 



Monaghan. The school house built by grand jury presentment. Quin, i. 1346. 

Monasteries Monasteries and the Universities were the only chance of education in the 
age in which they were established, Simpson, i. 2513. 

Monastic System. Is objectionable in any shape for education, Simpson, i. 3186. 3351. 

Money .Lessons. This work has been published separately by the board, and is much 
sought for both at home and abroad, Blake , i. 4173, 4174. 

Monitorial System. Might be applied where there is regularity in schools, Hincks i. 
439*444 ith trained monitors or students of the science of education, Bryce i 

1 .° 5 l_1 °59 Advantage of, under a proper application ofit, Simpson. i. qtiQ-qi™ 

Advantages and disadvantages of, Jerrard, ii. 6863-6865 Comparison between the 

individual and monitorial system, and in what manner the latter might be improved 
Knight, 1. 5102-5129. See also Mathematics. a * m P rovea > 

Monte Pinero. School for females opened at this convent by the French nuns of the Sucre 
Cceur, Wiseman, 11, 6004. 



Monte Pot'sio. Nature of the education in this commune, which is a model of all the 
others, Wiseman, 11. 5870. 



Moral Education Its nature, Simpson, 1.2279 Society cannot go on without selfish 

reelings ; the object of moral training is to subdue them, Simpson, i. 3063 Great 

writers on education who have dwelt on the necessity of good moral training, Simpson, 

I. 3191 Encouragement of the stimulants of fear and emulation is disadvantageous* 

and may be done away with by the exercise of the higher moral feelings, Simpson, i. 
3049-3052. Advantages of the agricultural system as regards moral training, Duppa, 

II. 6241-624.6. Course adopted in the Bristol College as regards moral education^ 
Jerrard, 11. 6866— — Defects in the moral control over students in universities constituted 
as the English universities, Jerrard, ii. 6736-6739. 

Mnggeridge, R. M. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— Superintendent of factories, 5416, 
54 1 ? Deficiency in moral and intellectual instruction in manufacturing districts in 
the north of England, and causes, 5419-5426 Opinion in favour of compulsory edu- 
cation for the lower orders; mode of compulsion to be adopted, 5427-5437 Evils of 

ignorant schoolmasters ; necessity for teachers being educated in a sort of college, or 

made to attend lectures to be established in a college, 5438-5445- Objection to the 

mode adopted in schools of using the Bible as a whole ; advantage of Scripture selec- 
tions, 544 6 ~ 5456 - 

Religious instructions should not be given in the schools, but by pastors in the church 

communion, 5457 > 545%' Necessity for Government bearing the whole expense of the 

new system of education, a general rate being levied, and gratuitous instruction given, 

5460-5476 The choice of masters might be left to local managers, particularly if a 

list of those who had passed normal schools were published annually, 5777-5780 

The dilgence of masters would be encouraged if they were allowed to be promoted from 

an inferior to a higher school, 5481, 5482 Suggestions for the appointing boards of 

national education in either kingdom, communicating with each other, and being respon- 
sible to a minister of public instruction, 5483-5497. 

Th e compulsory education clause in the Factory Act should have been accompanied 

with a power to establish schools where none exist, 549S-5500 Manufacturers find 

their educated workpeople more orderly and better than those who have not been so 
educuted, 5501-5503 Evils to the lower orders from-the want of education and reli- 
gious instruetioo, 5504-5509 The powers of the board should at first be confined to 

elemeniary education, and should not extend to academical and collegiate ; mechanics’ 
institutes and other institutions for subsidiary education might be placed under their 

jurisdiction, 55 11- 55 1 3 Constitution of the board would lay the foundation of a more 

correct and extended arrangement of educational statistics, 5517-5520. 

Municipal Corporations, Rome. How far they contribute to the support of secondary uni- 
versities in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6442-6444. 

Municipal Franchise. Should be denied to those not qualified bv education, Simpson, 
i. 2643. 

Murders. Number of murders committed in Rome; supposed cause; comparison with 
London, Wiseman, ii. 6461-6472. 6485, 6486. 

Murray, Messrs. Establishment by Messrs. Murray, of the Caledonian Pottery at Glas- 
gow, of a school, and means of recreation for the workpeople, Simpson, i. 3335. 

Murphy , Dr. Valuable library of Dr. Murphy, the Catholic Bishop of Cork, Bullcn, 
1.3768-3770. 

°- 3 i. g 2 Museums. 
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Museums. Evidence in favour of the Board of Education having jurisdiction over museums 
galleries. Sic., Blake, i. 4229-4235 Extent to which the pupils at Cheam make col- 

lections of minerals, Sec.; its effect on the faculty of observation, Mayo, i. 58g2*- 5 8 Q 4% 

Manner in which the boys contribute to De Fellenberg’s school museum, Duprn 

ii. 6233. 6240 Extent of the museum in College-square, Belfast, and subscriptions’ 

for its advancement, Hincks, i. 339 ~ 34 2 - 4 ^ 5 » 4§6 That of the Cork Institution has 

not increased so much as it ought to have done, though it has been accumulating, Bul- 

len, i. 3706, 3707 The want of a good school attached to it was a cause of little 

interest being taken in it, Bullcn, i. 3710 It is in a better state now than when the 

institution had more money, Bulleu, i. 3756-3759 ^The want of an adequate building 
prevents the Limerick Literary Institution from having a museum, O’Brien, ii. 6613*- 

6616 Witness is building a museum at Edinburgh ; his establishment is sufficient as 

far as utility is concerned, Reid, i. 4636 Nature of museums, libraries, &c. that exist 

in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6475-6477 Expense to Government of museums and collec- 

tions ; bequests of private individuals; access of the pnblic, and strict propriety with 
which the lower orders conduct themselves, Wiseman, ii. 6488-6497 It would be ad- 

vantageous if museums and collections were attached to the different colleges, PEzsema?*, 
ii. 6548. 

Music. Vocal music should be taught in schools, but not instrumental, Simpson, i. 3026- 

003! Advantage of the introduction of music into general education ; preference in 

favour of separate music schools, Knight, i. 553 1- 5543 Cultivation of musical talent 

in Cork, Bulleu, i, 3753 Increasing knowledge of, among the mechanics of Cork, 

Bullen, i. 4001, 4002- Advantages of promoting it, Bulleu, i. 4007 Its cultivation 

would be useful for moral and religious purposes, Macnamara, i. 4382-4387 Effect 

of the action of music on the mind, Reid, i.4792 Excellent manner in which music 

is taught in the school of San Michele at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6128 Instrumental 

music taught in the Termini, Wiseman, ii. 6129 Sacred music taught iD the schools, 

and performed extremely well, Wiseman, ii. 6130. See also Singing. 

Mutual Instruction. System of, is found to answer in agricultural schools, Duppa, ii. 
6203, 6204. 



N. 



Naples. There is less encouragement given to education there than in other parts ofltaly 
Wiseman, ii. 6508. 

National Academy, Limerick. Prospectus of the National Academy, Limerick, and 
examination thereon, O’Brien, ii. 6597-6599. 

National Education. Reasons showing the necessity for education being made a national 

object, Simpson, i. 2325-2331 Education being an object of national importance, the 

funds for its establishment and support should be provided by the nation, Simpsoti, i. 2410- 

2417 Existence of a systematic arrangement of national instruction in Prussia and 

America, Simpson, i. 2522-2524 Under a vigilant press and vigilant legislature, 

national education could not be converted to State purposes by the Government of the 

day, Simpson, i. 2775 Proposed mode of obviating the risk of precariousness in the 

support of national collegiate establishments, in the event of the building being 
erected at the Government expense, Jerrard, ii. 6788-6791. 

National Education, Ireland. The books of the national society are better than those of the 

Kildare Place society, Simpson, i. 2876 The catholic clergy are universally favourable 

to the system adopted in the schools of the Board of National Education, Macnamara, i. 

4287, 4288 Contributions of the people to the board’s schools and reliance in them, 

Macnamara, 4290-4295 Rules or general instruction pursued in the national schools, 

Blake, i. 4125-4127,;?. 357. 

See also Board of National Education. Education. Government. 

Native Artists. Cause of the institution of the society of native artists in Cork, Bullen , i. 
3735 - 3739 - 

Natural History. Desire for the study of, Ilincks, i. 216 It is not sufficiently taught 

in the Belfast Institution, or in any seminary for general education in the British empire, 

Hincks, i. 344, Porter, i. 676. 680 Advantage of the study of, Porter, i. 681-689, 

DAlton, i. 898, 899 Branches that are comprised in the course of the Belfast 

Academy, Bryce, i. 997, 998 Extent to which students are instructed therein m 

Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6797-6799 Nature of Mr. Price’s lectures on natural history 

and iuterest taken by the students therein, Jerrard, ii. 6861, 6862- Manner in which 

lessons on objects conduces to the study of the different branches of natural history, 

Mayo, i. 5884*-589i* Great attention to the study of the various branches of natural 

history does not militate against the study of the more abstract departments of know- 
ledge, Mayo, i. ,58g5*-5897* No course of in the Collegio Romano or Seminario, 

Wiseman, it. 6067. 

Natural Philosophy. Is not learnt in Irish schools to as great extent as would be desirable, 

Hincks, i. 205, 206 Nature of the course in the Belfast Institution, Hindis, 344 > 

Porter i. 666-675' In the Belfast Academy, Bryce, i. 985 ; In Bristol College, 

Jerrard, ii. 6797-6799. 6855-6858. 

Natural Science. Order in which the different branches of natural science should be 
presented to the mind, Jerrard, ii. 6862. , T , 

Natura 
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Natural Theology. Is inseparable from science and truth, Simpson, i. ego; . 

Neapolitans. They are always roused and very seldom commit any great crime, Wiseman , 
ii. 6487. 

Netherlands. When the constitution was rejected, the King of Holland declared all 
absentees favourable to his constitution, Bowring, ii. 5572. 

Neuchatel. Education universal there, Bowring, ii. 5583 Cause of bitter feelings between 

this canton and others, Bowring, ii. 5584 Difference between the legislative and exe- 

cutive bodies of Neuchatel and Thurgovia, Bowring, ii. 5742-5744. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Nature of the education pursued in the school of Mr. Bruce, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Simpson, i. 3019. 

New England. Education is free there, aud the system works unexceptionably, Simpson, 
j. 2561 Compulsory system acted on with salutary effects, Simpson, i. 2610. 

Newspapers. Necessity for newspapers in the Limerick Institution, O’Brien, ii. 6623 

Number of newspapers in Switzerland since 1830 has increased; the acerbity of the 
press is diminishing, Bowring, ii. 5578, 5579. 5614; 5615. 

Newtonian Theory. The objection thereto which formerly existed in Rome is not now in 
force, Wiseman, ii. 6398. 

Nomination to Haileybpry . Patronage for nomination is in the directors; improvements 
suggested in the mode of nomination, Jones, i. 5586*~5588*. 

Normal Schools. Professorships of Pedagogie attached to the universities on the continent 

would have been of more use than normal schools, Bryce, i. 974 Necessity for teachers 

being educated in a sort of college, Muggeridge, i. 5438-5445 Necessity for esta- 

blishing some means of instruction in the science of teaching, Jerrard, ii. 6S0I-6803 

Progress made by the Irish board in the establishment of normal schools, Blake, i. 

4064-4079 The local council should have power to prevent a system of education 

unacceptable to the people being forced upon them by means of normal schools, Jerrard, ii. 
6727-6731 The board should establish normal schools immediately ; course of instruc- 

tion proposed, Simpson, i. 2745, 2746. 

Necessity for the establishment of normal schools, Blake, i. 4064-4079, Reid, i. 4807- 
4800, Knight, i. 4981-4090, Rickards, i. 534 1 “5349» Jones > '• 5747*"5752*.57 66 * Mayo, i. 

6o23*-6o40*, Jerrard, ii~ 6716-6718.6863. 6875.6889. 6895-6897 Howfar they should 

be under the jurisdiction of the board of education, Reid, i. 4807-4809, Knight, i. 5000- 

5008 Mayo, i. 6o23*-6o40®, Jerrard, ii. 6719-6721 It would be better that lectures 

on education should be given at an university, than that there should be a separate school, 

Bruce i 067 Opinion against establishing professorships at the universities, Blake, i. 

4080-4004, Jerrard, ii. 6732-6739 They should not supersede the necessity tor uni- 
versity education, Knight, i. 4981-4990 -Mechanical arrangement of a normal school 

Simpson, i. 30S3, 3084 Number of seminants that might be taught in one normal 

school, Simpson, i- 3°79> 3 oSo - 

Nature of examination previous to admission into the normal school, Blake, 1. 4118- 

A1 „o Ages a t which seminants should commence in the normal schools on their 

first foundation, and eventually, Simpson, i. 3107— Advantage of monitors being drafted 

off to receive normal education, Simpson, i. 3108, 3109 Masters should be instructed 

therein for a limited time, Blake, i. 359SH3600 The present race of schoolmasters should 

visit them periodically, Duppa, ii. 6*94 They should require no gradations, Simpson 

j Opinion upon the division into classes adopted by De Fellenberg at ills normal 

school at Hofwyl, Simpson, i. ejb'c— Extent to which they have been established m 

Switzerland, Bowrinjn. 5616.56*0 Associated normal school m Thurgovra and 

St. Gall for the education of teachers, Bowring, n. 5782, 5783- 

See also Bursaries. Guiseppe Calasardzio, St. Seminants. leac/iers. 

Normal School of Chemistry. Establishment of a normal school of chemistry in witness s 
lecture room, Reid, i. 4637- 

Normal School, Edinburgh. Witness has introduced his plan there at the request of Pro- 
fessor Pillans, Reid, i. 4807. 

North West of Ireland Society. Templemoyle agricultural seminary founded in connexion 

‘ with this society ; amount of their donation to the society, Ferguson, i. 4509— — Advan- 
to the agriculture of the district from the branch societies meetings, Ferguson, 1. 



4560. 



O. 



Obkds Advantages of teaching by means of natural objects instead of the names of 

thiois Reid i 4770-478* -Course pursued at Cheam m teaching lessons on objects, 

Mayo, i. 5884 *- 689 l*. See also Natural ifisiory. 

■ w-m™ Smith m p (Analysis of liis Evidence, ii.)— Particulars relative to the 
O’Bnen, mlhamSmlk,*. r. tAnaiysy ^ md dty of Li mcrick> „ d the Com- 

negoc rations^ = eUt|te to ,h e diocesan school of Lnnenck, and the refusal of 



, -No institution in Limerick for useful 
•Nature of institutions in Limerick for the 



missioners o» — ---~y . „ ~ 

the master to admit free scholars, 6580-0593 

education for the midriiing glasses, ^^94 — — — 7^ - ” t ^ e national academy at 

education of the poorer classes, bo 9 3 -o 0 Q 7 z rios^us ui 1 Tp»,m hennesr for 
Limerick, and examination thereon, 6597-0599 ^ atu ‘ y establishing 

0.31. § 3 
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O'Brien, William Smith, M. p. (Analysis of his Evidence, ii.) — continued. 

establishing a school in Limerick ; proceedings in Chancery ; suggestions for a 
Act of Parliament for carrying the bequest into effect by means of a provincial c H * 16 

6601-6605 Advantage of a principle of assessment over voluntary conlributio ^ 

the support of education, 6606, 6607 Necessity for the state providing the ° e 

education for the middling classes, 6608-6610 The thirst for education in Ireland* 5 'Ml 

obviate the necessity of compulsion, though it might be necessary if that thirst did 
exist, 6611, 6612. a not 

Particulars relative to the foundation of the Limerick literary and scientific institut' 
the difficulties it has to contend -with, unsuccessful application to Government for « ^ 

ance : report of the institution for 1835, 6613-6629 Advantage that would result from 

an arrangement for communication between different literary societies, 6630 6631—^ 
Abstract of income and expenditure of the Limerick mechanics’ institute 183^- n a t • f 

the institution, 6635 Advantages if Government would send lecturers to tlie'd'f 

ferent institutions, 6636, 6637 Board of education should have the superintended 

of subsidiary institutions, particularly as regards reports, 6637, 6638- Good effect^ 

the different institutions in raising the intellectual character of the different classes i 
Limerick, 6640. 3 n 

Old Hall Green. See Edmunds , St., College. 

Offices. Government, by a judicious application of public money, might effect the ob 

ject of properly educating public functionaries, Porter, i. 589 1 Those who require 

higher qualifications for office should depend on certificate of education, Simpson i >>64 

2650- If candidates for, were bound to receive a certain collegiate education R would 

divert a portion of intellectual exertion from the learned professions. Sullen i o Q c 7 

Making education a qualification for office should be used as a means of comp’ulsorv- 

education, Muggeridge, i. 5432-5435. r - v 

Oriental Languages. Facilities at Rome for the acquisition of the languages west of Asia 

Wiseman, it. 6390 Can only be studied at the two great universities of Rome or 

Bologna, Wiseman, ii. 6449, 6450. See also European and Oriental Education. 

Orphans. Mode adopted as to their education in Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5705. 

Oscott College. See Mary’s, St., or Oscott College. 

Osier, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — Examination upon tabular statement rela- 
tive to education in charitable schools within the Circular Road, Dublin, 2684-2606. 
[Second Examination.} — Examination upon the expenditure of the schools, 2697- 

Out-Door Instruction. Our climate permits but a very short period when out-door instruc- 
tion would be safe, Simpson, i. 3017. 

Outfit of Schools. Requisites for outfit that should be provided by the board, Simmon i. 
2740-2744. J • r • 

Owen, Mr. The manufacturing juvenile population under Mr. Owen, at New Lanark, 
could be admitted to any situations of refined taste, Simpson, i. 3324. 



l ache delle Scuole Pie. Their establishments in Tuscany and Rome are celebrated for the 
attention paid to the education of youth, Wiseman, ii. 6100. 

Fa wfsemai?i\ S 6553 co,Iectlon of ancienl g ems and copies from the antique made by him. 

Paradise Lost. Objection to Milton’s classical allusions, and his confusion of the heathen 
witn the rsibJe mythology, Simpson, i. 3222. 

Pumt/s. They frequently regard expense more than beneficial instruction, Minch, i. 253, 

ff. . 1 neir estimate of the value of education is increasing, Porter, i. 630 The 

? 'fj a I 00 1 j atV ,' S ec l u . a,l y as strong on the part of parents to give their children 
e ec ual and moral nourishment as to give them physical nourishment, Muggeridge, 
\'aoo r U rf?S ne i S P arents t0 send their children as free scholars, Quin, i. 1421- 
n ^ r l. • 1 ~“°ol, Edinburgh, the teacher complains of attempted control 

S ?J” e °. l be parents, Simpson, i. 2582 Mode by which the objection of parents to 

i-e eusion of the education in physical science might be overcome, Reid, i. 4810-4811 
intAr flaring ? ar * e » DtS cons <der the Factory Act as an infringement on their natural rights, by 

M,i"li 16 j anne ‘ the y should bring up their children, Saunders, i. 5049, 5050 

,, tt_ 1 3 - 41 s re S ar ^ s the influence of parents over children at the Reform Scliocl 

ii < m W a > iK 62611 6270.6273 Evils to the children of the immo- 

rl Kr«r;E o1 ' the ^ RicM - 1 «»«• 

PciisA Ministers. Emolument's of teachers should be increased by assessment, to the ex- 
eat of placing them on a footing with the parish minister, Simpson, 2757, 2758. 

Parishes. 
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Pushes. They should be bound to meet the board when the board considered it necessary 
to found a school ; the parish should have no power of establishment or rejection of a 
school, or of increasing or reducing the schoolmaster’s salary, Simpson, i. 2922-2927. 

Parliamentary Grants Evils that have occurred to educational institutions from -rants, 
Bryce, 1. 1302 No difficulty in the way of a Government grant aided by local assess- 
ment, Porter, 1. 51 7, 518, Simpson, i. 2463, 2464 A grant in one sum would not be 

so popular as an annual estimate, Simpson, i. 2500, 2501 The difficulties in obtaining 

them will diminish in proportion as a good system of education is consolidated, Simpson 
i. 2584 Caution should be used as regards Government grants on the first outset of 

schools, to prevent the founders relying too much on the State, Ferguson, i. 4389 The 

places that have benefited by grants have been those where no schools had been pre- 
viously established, Simpson, 1. 2441 Public endowment to the Belfast Institution 

was lost in 1816, because it would not dissolve its connexion with the Presbyterian 

synod; the grant was restored in 1827, Porter, i. 766, 767 Proportion the annual 

grant should bear to the local assessment in the next nine years, as regards the Irish 
Board, Blake, i. 4047. 



Parliamentary Papers. Evils of the supply of them to the Cork Institution hein- stopped 
Bullen, i. 3845. ' 

Parliamentary Returns. Inconvenience to the business of the Irish Board from making 
out Parliamentary returns, Blake , i. 4059. 



Parochial Schoqls. Founded in Ireland by Act 28 Hen. 8, c. 15, and further enforced by 
Act 7 Will. 3, but established in very few instances, D' Alton, i. 833-839 Better paro- 

chial schools generally would be substituted under an improved system of education, 
Simpson, i. 2433 In Scotland they are supported by a rate levied on the landed pro- 
prietors, Simpson, i. 2422, 2423 The parochial education of Scotland has always 

been the boast of the country, Simpson, i. 2528 There is no compulsion to attend 

them, save the moral compulsion of non-attendance being considered disgraceful, Simp- 
son, i. 2614 They are part of the Church establishment, and are supported by a tax 

paid by the proprietors of the soil, in Aberdeen, Knight, i. 4904-4906 Powers of the 

presbytery, visitors and clergymen with respect to parochial schools ; nature of the annual 

visitation, Knight, i. 4954-4967 Arrangement for parochial schools is more eligible 

than that pursued in towns, particularly when controlled by a voluntary school, Knight, 

i. 5018 Regulations with regard to other schools when there is a great increase of 

population in parishes, Knight, i. 5019, 5020 Manner in which education is conducted 

therein in Borne, Wiseman, ii. 6007, See also Magistrates. 



Patronage. Suggestions with regard to patronage of institutions similar to the Belfast 
Institution, the management of the funds raised by assessment being vested in the town 
council, Bryce, i. 1161-1165. 

Payment of Commissioners. Whether payment of certain number of commissioners would 

make the attendance at the board more regular, Kyle, i. 1801-1809 Advisable to 

have, on a board of national education, one paid commissioner, to give constant attend- 
ance, Blake, i. 3369, 34 1 3*3426. 

Peace. Manner in which the peace of Ireland would be promoted by the establishment of 

a system of education, Bullen, i. 4033-4037 Peaceful state of Switzerland, arising 

from the advantages of education. Bowring, ii. 55 65. 

Peasantry. Improvement in their mode of living, in Switzerland, from education ; their 
condition ameliorated, JBowring, ii. 5569. 

Penitentiaries. The cost, of keeping them up might be prevented by a system of national 
education, Simpson, i. 2413. 

Pestalozzi’s System. Opportunities witness had of witnessing Pestalozzi’s system at 

Yyverdun, Mayo, i. 5793^-5804* Comparison between the leading principles of De 

Fellenberg and Pestalozzi, Mayo, i. 58o5*-58o7* Nature of the leading principles of 

Pestalozzi, Mayo, i. 5808*^810* Application of those principles to institutions in 

this country, Mayo, i. 581 i*- 5827* Names of schools in which the principles of 

Pestalozzi are carried into operation with good effect, Mayo, i. 6130*. 

Philadelphia. Particulars relative to the Great Girard College there, and course of instruc- * 
tion pursued therein, Simpson, i. 3021. 

Philosophical Apparatus. A philosophical apparatus being attached to schools would he an 
advantage, Simpson, i. 2741 . 

Philosophical Society, of Edinburgh. Nature of this society, to promote a knowledge of 
the arts and sciences among all classes, Reid, i. 4654. 

Philosophy. Extent to which experimental and natural philosophy are studied in the 

Collegio Romano, Wiseman, ii. 6049 Comparison between the study of, in Rome 

and in this country, Wiseman, ii. 6050 Course of philosophy pursued in the English 

college at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6370-6378. 

See also Mental Philosophy. Natural Philosophy. 

0.31. g4 Physic 
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Physic and Surgery, School of, Cork. Particulars relative thereto, Bullen, i. 3791, 37g „ 

Physical Education. Nature thereof, Simpson , i. 2279 It is strictly attended to in Bristol 

College, Jerrard, ii. 6913. 

Physical Sciences. They are not taught in the royal schools for want of scientific apparatus 

Hincks, i. 209, 210 How far they are excluded front the universities, Jones, i. 5600*’ 

5691* Advantages of the study of the physical sciences; cases in which general lite- 
rature may be more useful, Knight, i. 5227-5234 Examination upon the study of the 

physical and metaphysical sciences, and plan adopted in the Aberdeen colleges, Knight i 

5544-5556 The study of the physical and practical sciences could with' advantage be 

introduced into the colleges and academies destined for the middle classes, Mauo i. 

6099*, 6100* Evidence in favour of early teaching physical sciences, Reid, i. 46(55- 

4670 Anxiety of the middle classes to cultivate physical sciences; manner in which 

the ignorance of elementary principles may be overcome, Reid, i. 4679,4680. 

. Verv few schools in Edinburgh in which they form an integral part of elementary 

education, Reid, i. 4681, 4682 Teachers uniting might remove a great obstacle to the 

introduction of physical science, Reid, i. 4692-4695 They are introduced in private 

establishments in Edinburgh to a considerable extent, Reid, i. 4757, 4758- Intention 

of introducing them into the academy at Edinburgh, Reid, i. 4762, 4763 If physical 

sciences first studied,- the ancient languages would be taken up with more benefit after- 
wards, Reid, i. 4775-4778 They might be made an important part of academical 

education ; moral and intellectual effect of their study, Reid, i. 4785, 4786. 4793, 4794 

Comparison between youths whose time has been devoted principally to literature, 

with those who have studied physical science, Reid, i. 4787-4789. 

Mode by which physical science and literature should be combined, the former bein"- 

the basis of the latter, Reid, i. 4789-4792, 4795* 479^ Necessity for schoolmaster 

being instructed in physical science, Reid, i. 4804-4807 Those who have studied 

them where the other branches of education have not been neglected, have generally 
excelled in their disposition to cultivate moral science and religious instruction, Reid, i. 

4821, 4822 Physical and mathematical sciences cultivated with energy in Rome, 

Wiseman, ii. 6481 Extent to which they are studied in the English Catholic colleges, 

Wiseman, ii. 6544, 6545. 

See also Ages. Languages, i. Manufactures. Mechanics. Parents. Reasoning. 

Physicians. Number of, in Cork, Bullen, i. 3795. 

Physiology. Study of the elements of physiology would be highly desirable in every class 
of society, Bryce, i. 1252. 

Piaticiani, Padre. This professor has published a most complete course of experimental 
and natural philosophy, for the use of the Collegio Romano, Wiseman, ii. 6049. 

Pictures. There is no extensive gallery of pictures in Cork; there are a few good private 
collections in the county, Bullen, i. 3765-3767. 

Pilgrims, English. Establishment at Rome for the reception of, founded by John Sheppard 
and his wife, the funds of which were at the Reformation transferred to the English Col- 
lege, Wiseman, ii. 6358. 

Pillans, Professor. Opinion upon his plan, as to giving lessons to monitors, Knight, i, 
5 12 3- 

Places. Deprecation of the system of taking places in schools, Simpson, i. 3049 

Opinion relative to the plan of taking places, Knight, i. 5133-3135 The system of 

taking places is not adopted at Cheam ; manner in which each boy’s place is determined 
by monthly examination ; effect of that plan on the feelings of the mind, Mayo, i. 599°*" 
6003*. 

Platina’s Lives of the Popes. This work would not be allowed in educational institutions 
in Italy, Wiseman, ii. 6076. 

Poetry. See English Poetry. 

Police Establishments. The best mode of preventing the cost of them, is a good system of 
national education, Simpson, i. 2413. 

Political Agitation. Injury to the public mind from political agitation; partly caused 
by the want of educational institutions, Bullen, i. 4002-4011. 

Political Economy. It is in contemplation to establish a branch for the study of political 

economy in the Belfast Institution, Porter, i. 714 Evils to the middle and upper 

classes of its not being studied ; it could be easily supplied, D' Alton, i. 895-897 
There would be advantage to the public from the study of political economy, bu t t e 
science is too imperfect to be taught popularly at present, Jones, i. 5692*— 5699 ~ 

Arrangement made by witness atHaileybury with regard to lectures on political economj, 

Jones, i. 5602^-5605* Manner in which political economy is introduced as bearing 

on history, and vice versa, Jones, i. 5624*-5633* Reason there is no course of political 

economy in the Italian colleges, Wiseman, ii. 6066-6068. 

Political Effects of Education in Foreign Countries. See Foreigners. 

Political Opinions. The strong expression of political opinions would render a candidate 

for office under the Irish Board ineligible, Blake, i. 3437-3443- 
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Politics. Not practicable to introduce a comparison between the constitutions of different 
states, for fear of being supposed to instil improper political principles, Porter, i. 720 

Great difference of opinion as regards politics among the members of the Limerick 

Institution ; great harmony between them, O’Brien, ii. 6613 There is no restriction, 

by any positive regulation, to the acquisition of political knowledge, in Rome, Wiseman, 

ii. 5926 Books in the list of Libri Prohibit! are there for their immoral tendency, 

Wiseman, ii. 5989 No attempt is made in the system of education at Rome to bias 

the national or peculiar political opinions of persons of any country, Wiseman, ii. 6403- 

6411- No political bias in the whole course of Italian education, Wiseman, ii. 6075 

■ -A theological education in Rome prevents extravagance or wildness of theory in 

politics, Wiseman, ii. 6404. 

Poor Law Commission. There should be a greater latitude of discretion given in an 
Act of Parliament to the Irish Education Commissioners than that given to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, Blake, i. 3502. See also Allotment System. 

Poor’s Rate, Scotland. Manner in which it is levied in Scotland, Simpson, i. 2434 No 

complaints of injustice done to the landed proprietors in the assessment of poor’s rate in 
Scotland, Simpson, i. 2531. 

Popes. Educational institutions in Rome are visited by the pope annually, Wiseman, ii. 

6120 The temporal power of the pope is not alluded to in teaching theological 

studies at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6399-6402. See also Platina’s Lives of the Popes. 



Population of Switzerland. Population of Switzerland and the canton of Thurgovia, 
Bownng, ii. 5801-5805. 

Porter, The Rev. John Scott. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — Member of the board of 

visitors of the Academical Institution, Belfast, 487 Duty of visitors, 488 Origin 

of the institution ; circumstances which led to its incorporation, 491-497 Funds by 

which it was established and carried on, 498-502 Manner of auditing accounts, 503, 

505 Expense of the building, and in what manner it might have been built more 

economically, 506-514 Expense of building embarrassed the subsequent financial 

arrangement of the institution, and injured its progress, 515, 516 — —Amount of Parlia- 
mentary grant, and advantages of a local assessment in addition to it, 517, 51 S List 

of classes in the college and school department, and amount of fees paid for each, 521 

Fees paid by boarders are received by those masters who take boarders, 519, 520, 522- 
C24 Return of scholars in the several schools of the Royal Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution (school department) 1825-1835, 523 Diminished number of pupils in the 

institution, caused by the beneficial results of the institution in training young men as 
teachers and tutors, 525-531 Emoluments of masters, under-masters and assistants, 

^Assistants are generally young men preparing for the ministry in the Presbyterian 

church 549-550 Advantages of a system by which masters should be paid partly 

by endowment and partly by fees, 551 -556 Return of students in the several classes 

of the Royal Belfast Academical Institution (college department) 1825-1835, 557 

Increase in the numbers, and from what causes, 558, 559— -Number of students matn- 

culaied i82<;-i835, 55 Q Cause of the increase in different classes, 560, 561 

Period the professorship of Irish lias been established 562, 563-— Proport, on of 

students from the Belfast Institution that go to Dublin College, 564-566 Proportion 

of candidates for the Presbyterian ministry, 566-568 Effect of granting certificates 

of having passed a college education, 569, 57° M« le >° be adopted of increasing 

pupils in the engineering department, 5 7 t- 57 5— -Plan that might be adopted for 

educating official functionaries, 576, 585-589 Advantages of the plan adopted by the 

East India Company of educating young men, 586,587 Advantage that would be 

derived bv opening new outlets for professional talent, 590-593 Constitution of the 

Belfast Academical Institution, 594, 595 Advantages ot preparatory schools over 

Government institutions, 596—599- , . , c , • 

Advantages that would be derived from the more frequent attendance of the ex-ofticio 

visitors, 600-604 Advantages of combining a portion of working men with the official 

visitors, 605-608 Manner in which the board of managers and visitors is constituted, 

60S-610 Opinion that an efficient board may be obtained without payment, 611-613 

Managers do not interfere with the professors in the collegiate department, 614-610 

Courst of education pursued in the school and college department, 617— —The 

institution offers accommodation to any religious body, 617-619 — -Study ot Hebrew is 
made imperative on candidates intended for the sacred ministry, 620 Character of 

the insulation as regards the Latin class, 6 * 1 , 6m Penod ot the sesstons of the 

college should be extended, 623-626 Inclination and interest of teachers to adopt 

every improvement, 627 Parents sometimes complain ol the expense ot books, 628, 

629- — Arguments in favour of the study ot the Irish language, 631 638 Acc ess ot 
thestudents to the libraries, 639, 640— Books used in the study ot logic, ^-Re- 
composition in English is more extensively pursued than in the Latin and Greek 647 

Voluntary composition is encouraged, 647, 64b Advantages of the system ot 

analysis, 640, 650 Collection of casts would be advisable, 651-055- . 

Description of maps that are used, 656, 6 67 -—Exient to which Latm verse ^compo- 
sition is. carried on, 658, 659 Extent to which the mathematical course is attended 

0.31. h 
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Porter, The Rev. John Scott. (Analysis of his Evidence, ii.)— continued. 

to, 660-663 How far the study of natural philosophy is made applicable to practical 

purposes, 666-675 Natural history is not introduced as a regular object 676 

Expense attending the erection of the building for the Belfast Natural History Societ - 
676-679 Taste for natural history is endeavoured to be fostered, 680, 681— -—Advan- 
tage of regular courses of natural history, 681, 686-689 Necessity for the application 

•of all sciences to the practical purposes of life, 682-683 Necessity for a competent 

knowledge of geology, 684, 6S5 Extent to which the study of chemistry is carried 

690-695 Comparative knowledge of the middle classes in Ireland and Eon-land 606* 

699 Causes of the prominency of mental science in the college course -op " ’ 

Method of instruction used in the institution, 701-706 Necessity for there bein'* a 

regular course of historical instruction, 707-710 Advantages of a good text-book lor 

the study of the principles of English law and legislation, 711, 712— — It j s | n contem- 
plation to establish a branch for the study of political economy, 714 Text-books that 

are used in the study of ancient and modern history, 715-717 In what manner 

lectures on jurisprudence are intended to be given, 718, 719. 

Not practicable to introduce a comparison between the constitutions of different states 

720 Proposed intention of forming a medical school, 721-726 Proposal for 

granting medical and legal degrees, 727-732 The Belfast Academical Institution is, 

in most branches of literature and science, sufficiently effective, 733-737 Advantage 

if the institution were converted into an university, 738 Reason why theological 

degrees should not be conferred by the institution, 739 If the medical school 

succeeds, it should have the power of granting medical degrees, 730 From what 

parts of Ireland students attending the institution come, 740 There are but few 

Catholics attend the college branch, 741-745 Conversion of the institution into aa 

university would not withdraw students from Dublin College, 74G There is ample 

field for the establishment of universities in Ireland, 747-750 The session of the 

college should be enlarged, 751 Improvements suggested in the institution, 751-755 

• Opinion in favour of placing the institution under the general superintendence of 

the Board of Education, 75S-764 Reasons why the Belfast Academy should not be 

united with the institution, 765 Public endowment was lost to the institution in 

1814, because it would not dissolve its connexion with the Presbyterian synods; the 
grant was restored in 1827 ; 766, 767. 

Post Office Communication. Improvements therein in Switzerland attributed to the advan- 
tages of education, Bowring, ii. 5570. 

Premiums for Examination. Nature of premiums given in the Belfast Institution on 

occasion of public examination, Hincks, 5.460-469 Extent to which given for other 

than classical studies in the highest schools, Bryce, i. 11. 1306 Premiums aud exaroi- 

nations’in the Royal schools are advertised, Kyle, i. 2149, 2150. 

Premiums for School Books. It would be judicious that the Board should offer periodical 
premiums for the best publications in the different departments of education, Simpson, i. 
2874 Premiums would lead to the preparation of books, but it is doubtful whether 
they would lead to their use, Hindis, i. 180. 

Presbyterians. The Presbyterian synods have not recognized the college department of the 
Belfast Academy for the education of Presbyterian clergy, Bryce, i. 121, 122 Pro- 

portion the candidates for the Presbyterian ministry bear to the whole number of students 

in the Belfast Institution, Porter, i. 566—568 Evils arising from the connexion of the 

Synods with the Belfast Institution, Bryce, i. 1178 Manner in which the success of 

the institution is to be attributed to the Presbyterians accepting that education for their 

young men, Knight, i. 5274 In some Royal schools Presbyterians predominate, Kyle, 

1. 2238-2342. 

President of a Board of Education. He should not be paid; advantage of a man of rank, 
Blake, i. 3370 His appointment should be in the Crown, Blake, i. 3393, 3394- 

Press. See Newspapers. 

Price, Mr. Extract of a letter from him on establishing lectures on natural history in the 
junior department of Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6861 Letter from him against cor- 

poral punishment, Jerrard, ii. 6890. 

Principals of Collegiate Institutions. In proposed colleges there should be a principal 
directly responsible to the-public; duties that should be attached to the office, Bryce, 1. 
946. 1201— Mode by which they should be appointed, and powers that should be given 
them, hullen, i. 3884-3889 The principal of a college should receive his appoint- 
ment (torn Government, and be independent of the council, Jerrard, ii. 6687 ’ , e ? 

caution would be requisite in his appointment, but when once appointed, the wno*e 

responsibility ought to devolve on him, Jerrard, ii. 6706 Desirable that they should 

have a house or apartments in the college to which they belong, Jerrard, ii- 677 9> 6780. 
6785. 

Printing- 
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P ttf; “ iS ,a " S ' U "* a* -tool of San Michele at 

Prior Park College. College in the West of England, about two miles from Bath for 
Catholic collegiate education ; number of students, Wiseman, ii. 6512 Stuall botanical 

fL“h' 65^ KaC1 ° f tte StMlentS - “ d “ d “ *■ di -tio„ rf “he proSr,' 

Private Education. It is not so advantageous as that in schools, as sufficient moral training 

cannot take place without numbers, Stmpson, i. 3097, 3098 -After fourteen, eduoat oS 

should be private, Simpson , i. 3099. ’ CUULauuu 

Private Schools. Course of ■instruction in private schools in Ireland, Brace, i. 26, Himks 

1. 228 231 In Cork, BitUen i. 3815-3823 Examination upon schools of private 

endowment under the jurisdiction ot the board, Kyle, i. 2221-2237 Administration 

and course of instruct, on in private schools, App. i. p. 559 Pri ?', e establishments in 

Edinbuigb are increasing, Retd, 1- 4757s 4758 Course of education pm-sued in 

private institutions where the improved system is followed, Reid, i. 4812-4815. 

Private Teachers. Teachers licensed, and not being able to obtain appointments, minht be 
allowed to teach on their own account, Simpson, i. 2468-2494. 2784-2702, Blake i 
4201-4212.4214. ^ /y ’ ' ’ 

Private Tutors. Nature of the plan of private tutors adopted in the Catholic colleges 
Wiseman, 11. 0519, 0520. = ~ 3 



Prizes. Should be given on examination of teachers educated in proposed collets 
Bryce, 1. 1201 In the Scotch schools prizes are given at annual examinations by'die* 
Presbytery, Kmglit , 1. 5143, 5144. . J 

Probabilities, Doctrine of. Extent to which the doctrine of probabilities is taught in the 
Belfast Institution, Porter, i. 664, 665. 0 

Produce of Labour. In allowing boys the profit of their Jabour care should be taken that 

it does not encourage selfishness, Simpson, i. 2316-2319 Manner in which it °- 0 es 

towards the support of the institution of San Michele at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6122— 

Nature of remuneration received by boys in Switzerland and England from the produce 
of their gardens, Duppa, ii. 6174-6178. w r 



Professional Education. Its nature, and period at which it should be commenced, Simpson, 

i. 2294, 2295 Study of the sciences necessary for any professional pursuit, however 

abstract, Reid, i. 4816. 



Professions. Advantage of opening new outlets for professional talent, Porter, i. 590-503, 
See also Offices. 



Professors : 

1. Generally. 4. Powers of. 

2. Education of. 5. Salaries of. 

3. Appointment of. 6. Residence of. 

1. Generally: 

Difference between professors and tutors ; nature of proposed lectures by professors, 

Knight, i. 5281—5288 Advisable to make the English College at Rom a complete 

establishment for the preparation of professorships, Wiseman, ii. 6412-6415. 

2. Education of: 

If competent to teach, it should not matter where they obtained their know1edge> 

Bullen, i. 3915 Mode by which they should be taught, Mayo, i. 6 ioi*-6io2* 

Certificate from normal schools to be sufficient qualification, without examination at the 
college to which they are to be chosen as professors, Je/rard, ii. 6722, 6723. 

3. Appointment of: 

Appointments of professors to Edinburgh University were better made by the town 
council when the situations were not lucrative, Bryce, i. 115, 116 Mode of appoint- 
ment at the Hailey bury, Jones, i.5561* 5567* By whom selected at Rome, Wiseman, 

ii. 6083-6086 Where the endowment is small, self-election best, Bryce, i. 115 

The filling-up vacancies should be given to professors if their body numerous, Bryce, i. 

1261 In the event of Government contributing to an institution by means of a board, 

the board should have a vote in nominating the first professors, Bryce, i. 1172 They 

should be elected jointly by a body of professors and the local committee, Bryce, i. 
1166-1168 — ■ — Proposed method of electing professors ; the Senatus Academicus initia- 
ting, and the central board determining, Bullen, i. 386S-3SS3 Manner in which 

professors in the proposed institution should be elected, Simpson, i. 3261—3267, Mayo, i. 
6i 01 *-61 02* Examination upon different modes 'of appointing professors; sugges- 

tions by witness, Jerrard, ii. 6707-6715. 

°-3*' h 2 4. Powers 
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Professors — continued. 

4. Powers of: 

They should be absolute judges as to the course of education ancl discipline to be 

adopted, Bryce, i. 1179 In proposed colleges, the work of teaching should be done 

by professors, Bryce ; i. 1261 Managers of the Belfast Institution do not interfere 

with the professors in the collegiate department; state of feeling between the managers 
and professors, Porter, i. 614-616 There has been perfect harmony amon° ,= the 

f rofessors in the Belfast Academy, except in two instances, Bryce , i. mo, inf. 

n Bristol College, the professors are not controlled by the council, Jerrard, ii. 6662— 

6664 They have been trained to exercise of the discipline of the college, Jerrard , 

ii. 6889. 

5. Salaries of : 

Salaries in the Belfast Institution are paid out of the Government grant. Porter, i. 557 

Amount of salaries at Haileybury, Jones, i. 55^1 *-5567* Salaries and fees at 

Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6665-6671 They should have no fixed salary, Bryce, i. 

!278 Their emoluments should be principally derived from fees, Bullen, i. 3860- 

3 868 It might be necessary to annex a small stipend to a professorship where the 

number of pupils would be too small to support it, Jerrard, ii. 6792, 6793. 

6. Residence of: 

Should reside in the town and not at the college, Simpson, i. 3351, Bullen, i. 3930 

Should have a free house and lecture-rooms, Bryce, i. 1205, 1278. See also Salaries. 

Promotion. See Teachers, 1. Public Worship. 

Propaganda , College of. This college at Rome has nothing to do with the schools, but 
merely with foreign missions, Wiseman, ii. 5914. 

Property. The disposition to accumulate is a valuable principle, when regulated by 

moral sentiments and intellect, Simpson, i. 3°47» 3°4^ The agricultural system 

produces a strict regard to the rights of property, Duppa, ii. 6221-6226. 

Proprietory Schools. Advantage of proprietory schools over Government institutions, 
Porter, i. 596-599 Nature of them, Knight, i. 5014. 

Proprietory System. Necessity for proprietors paying an annual subscription in all institu- 
tions intended for the higher branches of knowledge, Bullen, 1.3848-3854 Objec- 
tions thereto, in the constitution of educational institutions, Bryce, i. 1144-1152 

Defects of the working of a proprietory system ; manner in which collision may take 
place between the council and principal, Jerrard, ii. 6678-6695 Number of proprie- 

tors in the Cork institution, who are free in right of their shares; falling off in the sub- 
scribers, Bullen, i. 3844-3847. See also Councils, Proprietory. Shareholders. 

Prosody. The study of, is greatly neglected in Ireland, Bryce, i. 38, 39 -Manner in 

which it is taught at the Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6796. 

Protestants. Those in Limerick would manifest no hostility to the board’s schools if not 

excited to it, Macnamara, i. 4304, 4305 There is as much zeal shown by Protestants 

for education as by Catholics, Macnamara, i. 4388, 4389 They are not interfered 

with in Rome by the papal government, either as regards the establishment of schools or 

hospitals ; very few Protestant residents, Wiseman, ii. 5995-6003 There have been 

instances of Protestants being allowed to attend the Roman colleges as daily pupils, 

Wiseman, ii. 6062 The absence of Protestants from English Catholic colleges arises 

from the disinclination of the parents to send them, Wiseman, ii. 6573-6575. 

See also Catholics and Protestants. Students. 



Provincial Colleges, Ireland. Powers proposed to be granted to them, particularly as 

regards granting degrees, Bullen, i. 3796-3803 Universities, similar to the Scotch 

and German universities, and the Belfast seminaries, should be erected in Limerick, 

Sligo and Cork, Bryce, i. 1261 Opinion relative to the establishment of provincial 

colleges in Ireland, Knight, i. 5274-5277. 

Prussia. Skill and expertness of Prussian functionaries, and causes, Porter, i. 577> 5/^ 

‘ Extent of the population of Prussia, and number of teachers, Simpson, i. 2415 

Prussia is not a criterion of the working of the system of school fees, the education 

being compulsory, Simpson, i. 2554 This kingdom is an illustration of the influence 

of Government being exercised in a particular direction as regards education, Jerrar ^ 
ii. 6730 School fees are collected by the committee or council to prevent inconve- 
niences from teachers collecting them, Simpson, i. 2577 Compulsion, as regards e uc 

tion, is scarcely felt there, Simpson, i. 2662-2664 Mode adopted in Prussia, wi 

regard to qualification for offices, by means of certificates of education, oynpso ' » • 

2652> 2653, Knight, i; 4997 The Prussian minister at Rome has been ”““8 

scriptions to open a protestant hospital, and has not been interfered with by the 
ment, Wiseman, ii. 5995.- See' also National Education. 

Public Opinion. Public reproach as a punishment is objected to, Hindis, i- 459"~"^ a ^' 
ner in which it is used as a means of enforcing discipline at Hackney-wick, JJtipp > 
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Public Schools. Evils of the monastic sj’stem of education pursued therein, Simpson, i. 
3186^ The present institutions might be advantageously superseded bv the pro- 
posed plan, Simpson , i. 3186. 

Punishment. Injurious effect of punishment, Simpson, i. 3064-3067 Manner in which 

the higher, feelings of children should be appealed to instead of the lower, on the 
commission of faults, by making them regret the commission, instead of punishing them 
for the fault, Simpson , i. 3073-3078- — -Nature of that adopted in Belfast Academy, 
Bryce, i. J061, 106a— In the parochial schools in Scotland, Knight, i. 5130, 5131 — At 
Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6867 — At Hackney Wick, Jerrard, ii. 6287-6201 Mas- 

ters in each class admonish or reprove their pupils in the establishments at Rome ; but 
it is not done in any way by the superiors of the house, Wiseman, ii. 6105. 

See also Admonition. Corporal Punishments. Discipline. Places. Rewards and 
Punishments. Tasks. 

Pupils. Number of, in the Belfast Academy, Bryce, i. 1024-1030 — The Belfast Institu- 
tion, Hindis, i, 259, 260 — In the school department, Porter, i. 523 — In the college de- 
partment, Porter, i. 557 Number of students matriculated, 182 5-1835, Porter, i. 559 

Cause of the increase or diminution in the number of pupils in the Belfast Institu- 
tion, Porter, i. 525-531. 558, 559 Number of students in the Londonderry free school, 

BeresJ'ord, i. 283-286. 290. 293 Description of boarders and day scholars, Ferguson, i. 

4468-4483 In the different Royal schools, Quin, i. 1426-1429. See also Students. 

Pupils and Teachers. Pupils at the Belfast Institution are encourgaged to apply to the 
master for explanation on their meeting with difficulties, Hincks, i. 397-399 Attach- 

ment between them at Rome, particularly in the Jesuit Institutions, Wiseman, ii. 6096 

Caused by instruction being followed as a religious duty, Wiseman, ii.6106, 6107 

-Good feeling between pupils and teachers at Hackney-wick, Duppa, ii. 6276-6281 

In the English Catholic colleges, Wiseman, ii. 6577, 6578. 



Q, 



Quin, William Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — Secretary to the commissioners of 

education appointed under Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 107; 1307-1314 Nature of reports 

made to the Lord Lieutenant, 1315-1321 -Nature of the Act of Elizabeth, under 

which diocesan schools were established, 1323-1327 Amendments made therein by 

Acts of Will. 3 and Geo. 2, 1328-1334 The Act of Elizabeth made grand juries 

chargeable with the expense of building schools, which Act was explained by the subse- 
quent one of Will. 3, 1335-1341 Number of schools for building which grand juries 

contributed to the expense, 1342-1348 Constitution of the commissioners of educa- 
tion under Act 53 Geo. 3, 1349-1354 Difficulty of procuring the attendance of 

commissioners, from the necessity of the attendance of a commissioner in right of office, 

1355-1358 More desirable to correct the evil arising from the. non-attendance of 

commissioners than to unite the two Boards of Education, 1359-1383 Salaries of 

diocesan schoolmasters, and power given to the Lord Lieutenant to increase them, 

1366-1367. 

Names of schoolsjconsolidated tinder Act 53 Geo. 3, 1368-1374 Powerof the commis- 
sioners to remove schoolmasters for misconduct, 1375 - 1377 Power ot the commis- 
sioners with regard to visitations, and how far acted on, 1378-1381 Power of the 

board to compel masters to take a certain number of free scholars, 1385-1390 

Visitation of the school at Cavan resolved on ; but it did not take place from the non- 

attendance of a commissioner in right of office, 1384-1391 The board have the 

power of charging the funds of the royal schools with the expenses of a visitation, 1392- 

1396 Schools that were placed under the Board;of Commissioners by the Act53 Geo. 3, 

1398 Names of dioceses where no master has been appointed, and in which the 

clergy do not pay the contribution ; representations to different Lord Lieutenants to 

appoint masters, 1399-1406 Names of schools at which there are no tree scholars, 

1412-1414. 1434- Circular issued to masters relative to their being bound to take 

free scholars, 1416-1420. 

Unwillingness of parents to send their children as free scholars, 1421-1423 

Number of schools for which school-houses are not erected, 1430-1433 Sum pre- 

sented some years ago by the grand jury of Limerick for erecting a schoolrhouse ; 

evidence relative to the school house at Limerick, 1 435 -H 5 2 Superintendence ol 

the commissioners over the building school-houses, 1453 _1 458 in what manner 

allowing the schoolmaster to take boarders operates to the advantage of the school 

generally, 1459-1462 Course of education in the schools ; there is no literary or 

religious qualification necessary for admission, 1464-1469- The schools are sometimes 

held in conjunction with ecclesiastical livings, 1472-1474 How far there is an im- 

pression on the public mind that the schools partake ol an exclusive character, 1475 - 

1483 Whether the commissioners have the power of interfering with the course ol 

instruction in the schools, 14S7-1489 Names of royal schools established under the 

charters of Charles the First, 1493-1495 Extent of endowment with land of the 

royal schools, 1496-1502- Cause of the difference in the amount of the salary and 

emoluments attached to the royal schools in 1S31 and at present, 1503* 1 5 ° 4 - 

Balance between the amount of endowments and the salaries ol masters is vested in 
0.31. h 3 tlle 
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Quin, William Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — continued. 

the commissioners, to be applied for the benefit of the school, 1504-1507 Endo 

ments of Inniskillen school, salaries of masters, and number of boys educated ie 0 gl 

1511 The right of the royal schools to take free scholars has been disputed 3 1« 2 

1515 Whether the surplus funds of the Inniskillen school could not. be applied t" 

the education of a greater number of boys, 1517, 1518 Giving exhibitions to par- 

ticular schools does not cause a monopoly in favour of particular parties, 1510 icon 

State of the funds at Cavan school in 1831, and cause of there being so few 

scholars, 1521-1523- Accommodation afforded by the school house at Inniskillen 

1524 -1526 Existing state of the school at Cavan, and emoluments of the master* 

15 2 7 _1 53 2 To what extent large emoluments of the masters, or their having church 

preferment, causes them to be less anxious about the number of their scholars, 1530- 

1535 State of the Cavan school-house and particulars as to its erection, 1 537-1 rfT 

Nature of the expenses incurred in the administration of the royal schools which 

is charged upon their funds, 1553-1557. 

[Second Examination.] — Increase in the number of scholars ; salary of master at the 

Cavan school, 1558-1565 Wish of the commissioners that the royal schools should 

be considered as free schools; how far they have the power of compelling the reception 

of free scholars, 1566-1577 Fees left at the discretion of masters, 1578-1-82 

• Accommodation of boarders and free scholars, 1583-1588 Power of the 

commissioners over the masters; a visitation would be held in case of complaint 

against masters, 15S9-1604 Power of commissioners as to appointment of local 

visitors, 1607-1610 Particulars as to the school at Inniskillen; number of pupils - 

salary of masters, &c., 1615— 1632. ’ 

Particulars relative to Dungannon school, 1633-1645 Particulars as to th e 

Armagh school ; it was once in high reputation, 1646-1654 State of the Raoho e 

school; its rental, 1655-1658 Duties of local agents as regards the management of 

school estates, 1659-1661 Mode pursued as to the examination and auditin'* 

accounts, 1662-1665 Whether endowments by land or Parliamentary grants the 

most beneficial, 1666, 1667 Management of estates by the commissioners; extent of 

their powers of leasing, 1668-1677 Particulars as to scholarships and exhibitions at 

Inniskillen school, 1683-1698 Inspectors of schools desirable; they should be 

present at examinations for scholarships, 1699-1700 Desirable that the commis- 

sioners should have the power of superannuating incapacitated masters, 1701- 
1704. 1707. 

Points of amendment suggested in the constitution of the commission, 1705-1707 

Examination as to a local control of schools by parties paying assessments for their 

support, 1711-1718 Opinion against the fixed salaries of schoolmasters being too 

large, 1719-1723 Necessity for providing adequate education for the children of the 

middle classes in Ireland, 1724-1729 It would be better as regards the education of 

the middle classes, to lower the fees of schools and abolish gratuitous education, 1730- 

!736 Objection to any arrangement that would alter the character of the diocesan 

and royal schools, by mixing the children of the middle and lower orders with those of 

the higher, 1737-1754 -Opinion in favour of Government building schools, and their 

being supported by grand jury assessment, 1755-1765. 



R. 

Raphoe, Bishop of. Shares taken by him in the Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary, 
Ferguson, i. 4509. 

Raphoe School Extent of the landed endowment of this school, Quin, i. 1497 

on lease, Quin, i. 1501 This estate unmanageable; mode by which it might be im- 
proved, Kyle, i. 1903-1906 Sum borrowed from Government for the repairs of. 

Quin, i. 1642—— —State of; its rental. Quin, i. 1655-1658. 

Reading, Writing, Spc. Too much time has hitherto been allotted in schools to reading, 

writing and accounting,* Simpson, i. 2346-2348 Evils of education only consisting of 

reading and writiug, which are capable of being applied to bad purposes as well as good, 

Simpson, i. 3338. 3345 Extent to which the population of the Pope’s states are able 

to read, and write, Wiseman, ii. 5970-5974. 6456-6458 Mode by which they are 

taught at Hackney Wick and Ealing, Duppa, ii. 6202. See also Writing. 

Reform Act. This Act furnishes encouragemeut to endeavour to overcome the prejudices 

against a system of national education, Simpson, i. 3343 Improvement in education 

the only means by which national and social advantages can be derived from this mea- 
sure, Simpson, i. 3344. See also Members for the University of Dublin. 

Reform Schools. Feeling in Switzerland as to establishing schools for correcting the more 
vicious of the younger population, Bowring, ii. 5811. 

See also Chiswick. Hackney Wick. 

Regulations of the Irish Board. Rules and regulations for the conduct of the Board and 
management of schools, submitted to the Lord Lieutenant, Blake, i.3496-35°5* .. 
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. <A " alySiS of, 1 ’ 15 . 1 Evidence, iO-Residea, m Edinbnrsh, 4592 

Schools in Scotland where witness has introduced his system of practical chemist™ 

4 g 83 - 4 ' S°2— -Eitam ,na,,o „ upon witness’, - Elements of'Practical Chemist™ ”“ so£ 

4606— Particulars as to w.tness’s chemical lectures and experiments 

Institutions by which witness’s classes are recognised, 4633— L How f> mine, -doty and 

geology are connected with witness’s course, 4634,463s -Witness h,,ildlnw . 

his establishment is sufficient asfar as utility is concerned, 4636 Introduction o“f wit- 
ness s system into the Schoo of Arts at Edinburgh, 4637, 4638 Intention in mlny 

elementary schools to introduce witness’s system, 4639, 4640 Particulars by which 

expense 0 464T-4653 " °‘ elemem “ r J -ia/be obtained at a very small 

Suggestions for the establishment of societies in towns for the collection of speci- 
mens in mineralogy and geology, 4654-4638 Advantage if the different literary, 

scientific and educational societies would circulate periodical reports, 465S-41660. 466*3 
——Advantage of the adoption of the American plan of educational information, 

4001 Also or ineir plan ot exchanging specimens of minerals, 4662 Infound- 

mg museums, if buildings were provided, specimens would abundautlv flow in, 4664, 
4605- Further evidence in favour of early teaching physical science, 4666-4670 
Females as anxious as males for the cultivation of science, 4671, 4672 Advan- 

tage of schools and institutions being provided with cheap chemical apparatus, 467s- 
4&77 —Anxiety on the part of the middle classes to cultivate the physical sciences : 
manner in which the ignorance of elementary principles may be overcome, 4679-4680. 

[Second Examination.]— Opinion in favour of scientific over classical education, 

4681-4605 Constitution of the High School, and authority of the town council over 

it, and other particulars, 4696-4740 Cause of the establishment of the Academy : 

managed by directors; course of education; number of pupils, 4741-4756 Private 

establishments in Edinburgh increasing; physical science introduced in them to a 

considerable extent, 4757 * 475 § How far prejudices against rich associating with the 

poor boys acts in preventing boys been sent to the High School or Academy, 4760, 

1 Intention of introducing physical science into the Academy, 4762, 4763 

Many attend witness’s lectures after leaving the High School and Academy, 4763*, 4764*. 

Period generally consumed in going through' the courses at the High School and 
Academy, and evils of the want of an education suited to the business of life, 4765— 

4769 German schools considered superior in the adaptation of education to the 

business of life; they being less expensive, maybe one cause of children beinir sent 

there, 4770-4774 If physical sciences first studied, the ancient languages would be 

taken up with more benefit afterwards, 4775-4778 Ad vantages "of teaching by 

means of natural objects instead of the names of things, 4779-4782 Physical sciences 

might be made an important part of academical education, 4785, 47S6 Comparison 

between youths whose time has been devoted principally to literature with those who 
have also studied physical science, 4787-478 9. 

Mode by which physical science and literature should be combined, the 'former being 

made the basis of the latter, 4789-4792. 4795, 4796 Comparative effect on the 

morals of pupils of a classical or scientific education, 4793, 4694 Opinion in favour 

of the study of the sciences, English and composition, French and German, with one 

or two years to Greek and Latin, 4797—4802 Necessity for schoolmasters being 

instructed in physical science, 4804-4807 Manner in which the system might be 

promoted by means of normal schools under a national board, 4S07-4809 The 

means by which objections ot parents to the system might be overcome, 4810, 481 1 
7 — —Course of education pursued in a private institution where the improved system 
is followed, 4812-4815. 

Study of the sciences necessary for any professional pursuit, 4816 Physical 

sciences and languages and literature should be studied in combination and in 
subordination to particular professions, 4817-4820 Effect of the study of phy- 
sical science on moral science and religious instruction, 4821, 4S22 Particulars 

relative to the course ot education pursued in the Scottish Institution for the edu- 
cation of young ladies, 4823-4848 Advantages that have resulted from the appli- 
cation of chemical instruction to manufactures, 4849-4854 Importance of Govern- 

ment aiding a course of elementary instruction to embrace artizans, mechanics and the 
lower orders, 4856-4860— — Necessity for a general superintending board, 4861-4874 

Education has not increased crime, it has diminished its virulence, 4875, 4S76 

Those who have dispassionately considered the subject in Scotland are in favour of a 
comprehensive system of national education based on legislative enactment, 4877. 4878. 

■Reid’s Chemical Ajjparatus. Importance of Dr. Reid’s cheap chemical apparatus, Simpson, 
i. 2892. See also Chemical Apparatus. 

Heligion . A party entering warrniy into religious controversy without forgetting charity, 

would not be objected to by the Irish Board as an officer, Blake, i. 3444", 3445- The 

present enlightened slate of society wili prevent the Irish Board from becoming a meaus 

of disseminating particular religious or political views, Blake, i. 3450, 3451 Hostility 

to the establishment of schools by the Irish Board has been from religious prejudices, 

JBlake, i. 4236-4238 No dissensions among managers of schools in Ireland arising 

from religious differences ; feeling of mutual dislike subsiding, Blake, i. 4268-4272 

Great difference ofj among the members of the Literary Institution at Limerick, notwith- 
°- 3 i* h 4 standing 
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Religion — continued. 

standin" which the greatest harmony prevails, O’Brien, ii. 6612 Religious feeling in 

Switzerland, compared with other countries, is infinitely more benevolent; Protestant 
districts more prosperous than others, Bowring, 11. 5003. 5606. 6617-5635 Reli- 

gious acrimony much diminishing in Switzerland from the benefits of education, Bow- 
rins, ii- 5565 Circumstances showing similar effects in Holland, Bowring, ii. 55 65. 

See also Catholics and Protestants. 

Religions Instruction. Basing education upon doctrinal religion is an utter absurdity, 

Simpson , i. 3170, 3171 Under a voluntary system of religion, there would be no want 

of religions teachers, Simpson, i. 3172, 3173 Course of religious instruction pursued 

by different persuasions has failed, Simpson, i. 3184- A s it is at present taught, it does 

little to soften the unsocial feelings of society, Simpson, i. 3239 Very few cases in 

which works containing topics of religious controversy have been found in schools, 

Blake, i. 4244-4247 It is not given in such a manner as to make alasting impression 

on the children, Rickards, i. 53°5- . 

Controverted points of religion are gone into at Clieam; parents widely dissenting 
from the Church of England would not place their children in witness’s establishment, 
Mayo, i. 5864*~5866* Evils that result in after life from an incorrect and incom- 
plete ’manner of communicating religious instruction, Mayo, i. 5873^-5877* 

Mechanical and out-door labour in schools contributes to religious and moral instruction, 

Duppa, ii. 6181 No provision should be made for it; the matter should be left to 

parents and teachers, Bryce, i. 1209-1229 All studies in Rome are founded on reli- 
gion, Wiseman, ii. 5948-5954 Nature of the attention paid to religion as a branch 

of education in the English Catholic colleges, Wiseman, ii. 6535-6539. 

Should take place under different teachers at separate hours, Simpson, i. 3136-3144. 
3151-3163- 3165-3169. 3174-3181, Muggeridge, i. 5457? 545 6 ~ — Opinion upon, Mac- 

namara, i. 4298-4303 Opinion in favour of religious instruction being communicated 

by the schoolmaster, and not solely by the clergyman, Knight, i. 5173 -5207 Extent 

of religious instruction that should be confided to the master and to the pastor, Mayo, 

i. 6081 *-6084* Mode by which it should be provided for in a collegiate institution, 

J ’Sullen, i- 3916 The same principles should be adopted in institutions for the middle 

classes as are adopted by the board for the elementary schools, Blake, i. 4225 Mode 

by which it is conducted at Clieam, Mayo, i.5828^5835 In Bristol College, Jerrard, 

ii. 6744-6761. 6866. 

Mode.adopted as regards different religious sects in agricultural schools, Duppa, ii. 

6205 lAt Hackney-wick, Duppa, ii. 6314-6326 — -Examination upon religious 

instruction to different sects in Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5617-5635- 57 1 5- 57 *9 — 7 
Regulations for religious instruction by Catholic and Protestant clergy, and how Jar 

in the same school, Bowring, ii. 5763-5773. 5812, 5813 Religious opinions ot the 

pupils are not interfered with: — In the Belfast Academy, Bryce , i. 1041-1046 In the 
schools of the Irish Board, Kyle, i. 2193-2204— In Londonderry School, Ferguson, i. 
4497, 4498— In Edinburgh High School, Reid, i. 4733-4737—- Al Haileybury, Jones, 

i. 5700*— 570S* Day set apart lor religious instruction ill the Irish schools, Blake, 

i. 4241 Attendance thereon not enforced, Blake, i. 4242,4243 Time allotted 

to the religious instruction of pupils in the board schools is considered adequate, Macna- 

mara, i. 4296,4297 Manner in which it is taught in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 595 9 - 59°9' 

See also Clergy. Scriptures. Theology. 

Religious Orders. Other orders besides the Jesuits that are remarkable for attention to the 

education of youth, Wiseman, ii. 6100, 6101 Extent to which the schools connected 

with religious orders have obtained celebrity, Wiseman, ii. 6433. 

See also the Names of different Religious Orders. 

Religious Sects. See Sects. 

Rents. Doubts whether the rentals are fairly appropriated to the objects of the foundations 

of the royal schools, D' Alton, i. 802, 803 Rate for education should be levied on 

rents, Simpson, i. 2425 Rents are so high and disproportioned, and so strictly ex- 

acted, that little is left lor local taxation, Macnamara , i-4354- 

Repairs of Schools. Regulations of the commissioners with regard to, Quin,i. 

Amount for repairs are generally taken from the funds of the school, witn, t. 4-- 

Repetition. Method adopted with regard to it at Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6796. 

Repetition Schools. Nature of repetition schools in Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5828, 5^ 2 9- 

Reports. Nature of those made by schoolmasters to the Commissioners of Education* and 

by them to the Lord Lieutenant, Quin, i. 1315-1321 Nature of reports *'j irn t “, 

masters of the royal schools to the board, Kyle, i. 2101-2105 T , rl «. ica ' f 0681- 

Parliament would keep the board from becoming merely mechanical, Simpson, * ^ 

2683 Advantage of educational societies in the three kingdoms publishing J I ..g c 

for the better improvement of teachers, Simpson i. 2882-2884 — —literary an ^ geQ j 

societies should circulate periodical reports, Reid, i. 4658-4660— ——They s 

annual reports to a central board for condensation and publication, iteew, i- 4^ 
Advantages of obtaining from all branches of education reports of Jtfogress, ^ 

municating reports in return to such institutions, Reid, i. 4871, Muggen g > - ^ ' 
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Reports — continued. 

5515 Reports of the state of the different institutions should be made to the Board 

of Education at the same time, so as to be laid altogether before Parliament Simpson, i. 
333 1 “3334" — Extent to which schools and universities give reports of their proceed- 
ings ; no objection to all literary establishments reporting once a year to Pa-liament 
Knight, i. 5024-5028. ’ 

Advantages of a Board of Education for furnishing reports of the state of education 
Muggeridge, i. 5486-5488, Mayo, i, 6056*, 6057* An associated body of teachers in- 

corporated, recommended for procuring reports instead of a permanent Board of Edu- 
cation, Bryce, i. 1280-1287 Reports to Parliament by the board; full details in the 

second report, and intention to continue that system, Blake, i. 4055-4063 No ad- 

vantage would be derived by publishing the reports of the Belfast Academy, Bryce, i. 

1066-1068 Report of the Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary, published two years 

ago, and another will probably be published this year, Ferguson, i. 4562 Manner in 

which the Legislative Council is put into possession of reports as to school attendance 
in Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5706-5708. See also Senates Academicus. 

Rescripts of the Fathers. Extent to which they are considered of authority in Rome, Wise- 
man, ii. 6395, 6396. 

Residence. Collegiate establishments should be on the principle of the Scotch Colleges, 
the pupils not being resident, Bullen, i. 3917, 3918. See also Boarders. Professors. 

Retiring Allowances. Teachers should be entitled to retiring allowances after a competent 
number of years’ service, Simpson, i. 2841. 

Retranslations. Mode adopted in the Bristol College with regard to them, Jerrard, ii. 
6796. 

Revenue. Plan that might be adopted for educating young men for certain inferior bran- 
ches of the revenue, and for magisterial situations. Porter, i. 576-582 Promoting the 

use of tea and coffee, in the place of whiskey in Ireland, would increase the revenue. 
Bullen, i. 4003, 4004. 

Rewards and Punishments. Rewards are considered more injurious than punishments, 

Bryce, i. 1063 Opinion against rewards and punishments in schools, on the ground 

that virtue is its own reward, and vice its own punishment, Simpson, i. 3034-3040 

Manner in which the system of rewards gives a distaste for all kinds of study, Reid, i. 

4778 Nature of rewards and punishments in the schools for the lower orders in 

Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6008-6011. 

See also Discipline. Marks. Merit Tickets. Premiums. Prizes. Punishment. 

Rickards, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— Inspector of factories, 5294 No 

opposition on the part of manufacturers, 5297 Failure of the establishment of schools 

in manufactories; objections by masters to the Act, 5298-5302 Instruction given in 

schools in factory districts in Lancashire and Yorkshire is not of that benefit that the 

working classes require, 5303, 5304 Religious instruction not given in such a manner 

as to make a lasting impression on the children, 5305 Objections to the present 

mode of teaching the Scriptures; advantage of scriptural lessons, 5306-5326 Infant 

schools would be advantageous, but a better course would be to reform the vicious habits 

of parents, 5328-5331 Advantage of Government aid to schools, 5332 Necessity 

for the establishment of normal schools, 534 1_ 5349- 

Description of books, and nature of instruction in schools, 5350-5361-; — Objections 
to a compulsory system of education, 5362-5371 Advantage of education to the fac- 

tory operatives, the benefit of which is felt by the employers, 5372-5376 — —Advantages 
of a better system of education in improving the lower orders and benefiting the whole 

community, 5377-5387' Advantages of a Board of National Education, and powers 

that should be given it, 5389-5391 Opinion in favour of Government founding 

schools, to be supported by assessment, and superintended by a general board, 5392- 

64 o 8 —Operatives would avail themselves of improved education if placed within their 

reach; necessity for Government and Legislative interference, 5409-5415. 

Roads. Improvements therein in Switzerland from the extension of education. Bowring, 
ii. 5570. 

Roman Archives. The documents in the Roman archives extend back to the year 1180, 
Wiseman, ii. 635S. 

Roman Catholics. See Catholics. 

Roman Seminary. Number of pupils therein, ITisewiait, ii. 6015. 

Rome. Nature of education in Rome, which would he more extended if there were perio- 
dicals, and a sufficiently reading population, Wiseman, ii. 5854-5862. 5916 ~59 2 5* 5939“ 
5g6g. See also Books, 2. Lancasterian School. Reading and Writing . 

Rota. This is the highest deliberative assembly in Rome, it is held in the presence of the 
Pope with closed doors, Wiseman, ii. 6459. 
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Royal Schools. Origin of royal schools ; periods when established, and in what places- 

objects of the Institutions, D' Alton, \. 798-801 Names of royal schools established’ 

under the charters of Charles the 1st, Quin, i. 1493-1495 Extent of endowment 

with land of the royal schools, and nature of the tenure under which the lands are let. Quin, 

3 1496-1502 Cause of the difference in the amount of the salary and emoluments at- 

tached to the royal schools in 1831, and at present, Quin, i. 1503, 1504 — -Balance 
between the amount of endowments and the salaries of masters is vested in the commis- 
sioners, to be applied for the benefit of the school, Quin, i. 1504-1507 Nature of the 

expenses incurred in the administration of the royal schools, which is charged upon their 
funds, Quin, i. 1553 " 1 557 * , , „ , „ , , . , 

The board have the power of charging the funds ot the royal schools with the expenses 

of a visitation, Quin , i. 1392 - 139 6 Funds of the royal schools might be made more 

useful to the public than they have ever been, Bryce, i, 1287-1291 Course of educa- 

tion pursued is the course necessary for entrance into Dublin College, Quin, i. 1679, 

Kyle, 2065-2074 -Power of the board as to prescribing the course of education in the 

royal’ schools, Kyle, i.' 1859-1864. 2116-2121 Advantage if the course were extended 

to those classes who do not go to the university, Kyle, i. 2075-2086. 

Administration and course of instruction in the royal schools, App. i. p. 559 Com- 

parison between the pupils of, and those of other schools in the north of Ireland, Bryce, 

i. 19 Comparison with other schools as to teaching Greek, Bryce, i. 59 They 

are capable of being made very valuable establishments to the country, Kyle, i. 2137- 

2 i 39 The means of a national system would be greatly more available if all endowed 

property were sold, and the capital applied to promote that system generally, Simpson, i. 
2510,2511. 

See also Diocesan and Royal Schools ; also the Names of different Schools. 



Ruddiman's Grammar. Is preferred in the better schools in the north of Ireland to the 
Eton grammar, Hindis, i. 168. 

Rugby. Dislike to the monastic system of education adopted therein, Simpson, i. 3186. 

Ruth, Judith. In recovering the bequest left by her, connected with a charity in Mul- 
lingar, the costs were double the amount ultimately recovered, D’ Alton, i. 785. 



S. 

Salaries of Professors and Teachers. Objection to fixed salaries of professors, Bryce, i. 1182- 

1204. 1306 Proposed fixed salaries of professors, Bullen, i. 3926-3928 Whether 

giving a professor of the High School at Edinburgh a fixed salary of 200 1 ., would not be 
likely to cause jobbing, the appointment being in the town council, Reid, i. 4702-4704 

-Amount of salaries of teachers should be fixed by the board, Simpson, i. 2800-2802 

It should be graduated according to the population of the parish, Simpson, i. 2806- 

2S31 Opinion against the fixed salaries of schoolmasters being too large. Quin, i. 

1719—1723 Afixed salary for schoolmasters would not lead to apathy and indifference, 

Simpson, i. 2431 Masters would be an inferior class to the present if salaries reduced, 

Kyle, i. 2176-2186 Suggestions for salaries of teachers, with power to the board to 

give gratuities, Blake, i. 3588-3593 Rate of salaries allowed by the board to school- 
masters, Quin, i. 1409-1411, Macnamara, i. 4315 Teacher’s salary to be recoverable 

before the quarter sessions, Simpson, i. 2928-2930. 

See also Fees to Teachers. Parish Ministers. Professors, 5. Teachers, 2. 

Salviati Collegia. See House of Orphans. 

San Michele a Ripa. An educational institution in Rome for the lower orders, where they 

are learnt a trade, Wiseman, ii. 6110 Particulars relative to the institution and course 

of instruction therein, Wiseman , ii. 6122-6136. 

Saunders, Robert John. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — Inspector of factories ; extent of 

district, 5029-5032 Regulation in the Factory Act for children under twelve having 

two hours’ education per day, 5034,5035 Evasion by manufacturers by discharging 

children under the age, 5036 Nature of objections by both manufacturers and paren s, 

not so much to education as to the partial nature of the law, hands not in ac- 

tories or employed in agriculture being unrestricted, 5037-5048 Some parents con 

sider the Act as an infringement on their natural rights, by interfering in the manner y 

should bring up their children, 5049, 5050- They might not object if the educa 1 

was compulsory, the parents being left to the choice of it, 5051-5053. 

Instances in which schools have been established in factories since the Act, ana ' ^ 

tages of them, 5054-5057 Advantage that would result from Government assistant 

in establishing schools in manufacturing districts, with a small contribution from ti » 

trict tor their support, 5058-5060 Advautages that have resulted from factory sc ’ 

5001-5063 - How far agricultural population can afford two hours per daytor^ 1 

cation of their children; schools should be opened earlier and later, 5004-p 7 _ n 
Opportunities of education i,n towns ;• supposed deficiency in agricultural districts, 0 / 

Opinion relative to Government providing the school, the support of it oetn ~3 

assessment of the district, 5078-5086— There should be a certain proficiency ot w 
canon attained previous to children being allowed to work in factories, 5087 5 ° 9 
Ihe hostility to compulsory education would be removed as its advantages 
apparent, 5090. 
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Saxon School, at Rome. Founded by King Ina; destroyed in the Incendio del Burso ; the 
English college raised on its foundation, Wiseman, ii. 6358. 

Say’s Works. No objection in the Roman colleges to admit his works on political economy, 
Wiseman, ii. 6069. 

Scholars. See Pupils. Students. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions. They are advisable to a limited extent, Bryce, i. 1189 

Names of royal schools in which there are scholarships and exhibitions ; they should be 
opened to any of the schools, Kyle, i. 2025-2040. 

School Books. See Books, 1. 

School of Design • Branches taught therein at the Cork Mechanics’ Institute, Bullen, i. 3993 
-3995- 

School Houses. See Buildings. Sites for School Houses. 

School Masters. See Normal Schools. Teachers. 

School Requisites. How far the Commissioners of Education provide school requisites for 

the royal schools, Kyle, i. 2165-2168 Nature of school requisites furnished by the 

Board of Irish Education, Blake, i. 4159-4164. See also Outfit of Schools. 

Schools. Schools in the same establishment for the upper and lower classes are not 

advisable, Simpson, i. 2294. 2298, 2299. 2349 Mode by which the proposed board 

should proceed to establish a school where wanted, Simpson, i. 2666* Schools 

attached to public institutions preferred to lectures; they should maintain themselves 
after being established by Government, Bullen, i. 37 1 i— - — Description of schools in 
Ireland, and comparison with those in England, Hincks, i. 162— 164. 167 Extension 

of schools in Ireland recommended, Hincks, i. 228. 232-245 Improvements therein 

suggested, Porter, i. 757. 769 Regulations of the Irish Board not being attended to 

would cause connection with the school to cease, Blake, 1.3466. 

Number of schools and scholars under the Irish Board in 18345 grants towards the 
establishment, and applications from Protestants and Catholics for aid, Blake, i. 35,55- 

35=18 4038 Number of schools in the Belfast Academy, and particulars relative to 

them Burce, i. 80. 123-129 Names of schools in the Belfast Institution, Hincks, i. 

o 4 q_o=2- Separate schools therein recommended, but not separate charges, Hoicks, i. 

or 4 The division of schools is the same as in the Belfast Academy, Bryce, 1. 1230 

The mathematical school, when under Dr. Thompson, was considered one ot the best in 
the institution; the classical school under Dr. Hincks has now the greatest reputation, 

£r S?e’*hl*Business of Schools. Catholic Schools. C liar ter Schools Diocesan and Royal 

Schools. English Schools. Normal Schools. Parochial Schools. Royal Schools. 
Secondary Schools. Sunday Schools. Also Schools and Educational Institutions 
under their respective names. 

Science of Education. See Normal Schools. Teacher l. Universities. 

Science,. Great taste for scientific education among the middle classes in Ireland, par- 
Srly ii the south, Hindes, i. 2 , t-otg-— Necessity for the appl'cauon ol sc.euce to 

the practical purposes of life, Porter, I. 680,683, Simpson, 1. 3 =o 7 10 " luch 

carried on in *e Belfast Academy, Bryce, i. 988, 989 Extent to which appa- 

rams is used Bruce, i. 990. 996 Course of science recommended in dis net acade- 

mies Won i 3253, 3254— Nature of the scientific course pursued m the diocesan 
“oTwT 2Zo%%c?UH, Him*., i. .61. 004-008— The school department .a 
the Belfast Institution does not yet embrace the whole range of science that it is 

desirable a' boy should learn, Hincks, i. 343 . 4>«-4»4 The classes for recces and 

classics at Bristol College are distinct, Jerrari, u. 6794. . 

See also Mental Sciences. Natural Science. Physical Science. 

Scientific Institutions. See Literary and Scientific Institutions. 

Scientific Lecture,. Advantage of clergymen giving scientific lectures, Simpson, 1. 0899- 

Scfh College at Rome. Founded after the Reformation, Wiseman, ii. 6359 Is con- 
sidered rather poor than otherwise, Wiseman, 11. t>3bo. 

Scotch Grammars. Are preferred in the better schools in the north of Ireland to the Eton 
Grammar, Hincks, i. 1 68. 

Scotch Farming. Cause of the superiority of Scotch over English farming, Kmght, 

the facilities of the various professions, Simpson, i. 3251. _ _ 

Scottish Institution for the Education of Young Ladies. Report from this institution 01 

1835, Reid, i. 4663 Course of education, field, 1. 4823-4828. Scriptures. 

0.31. 12 
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Scriptures. Mode of teaching them: In the Belfast Academy, Bruce, i. 104.1-_.At pu 
Mayo, i. 5836^-5844* — In the English Catholic colleges, Wiseman, ii. 6535-6co Q eam, 
Advantage of selections from Scriptures, Knight, i. 5157-5172, Rickards, 1.' 

Muggeridge, i. 544S-545 6 Advantage of those published by the Irish Board B/h 

i. 4043, 4244 Objection to selections, Mayo, i. 5845*“5863* Those published hv 

the Irish Board have not been objected to by the only Unitarian member of the bo I 

Blake, i. 3449 Disadvantages of the education in those schools where the Bible' 

made the sole foundation book, Simpson, i. 3145 The Bible or Bible stories sh * Id 

not be used in the secular school but as a means of distinct education, Simpson i.ojgj 
3150. 4 - 

Early study of the Scriptures advocated Knight, i. 5157-5172 Hostility to the 

establishment ol schools by the Irish Board has been from the fear of its preventing th 

circulation of the Bible, Blake, i. 4236-4238 Extracts from the preface to Scrmtu 6 

Extracts, recommending the use of the Bible in schools, Blake, i. 4239 The Sc ’ 

tures are not supplied by the Irish Board, they not thinking themselves authorisedTn 

circulate the Roman-catholic version as well as the Protestant, Blake, i.4240 H t0 

far objections to the Roman-catholic notes to the Scripture lessons, Blake i. 42 r 0 

Their introduction into the Kildare-place schools without note or comment 5 d 

being made a school-book, was the principal objection by the Roman-catholic cler^v to 

these schools, Macnamara, i. 4280 There are instances of their being in the school 

but kept locked up, to obey the letter, but not the spirit of the regulation, Macnamara 
i. 4281. 

They are not put into the hands of children by the Catholic church till a certain a<*e ■ 

they have catechisms and books of instruction, Macnamara, i. 4390-4394- Absu d 

to suppose that a child of ten years of age can understand the greater portion of the 

Scriptures, Macnamara, i. 4392, 4393^ The Catholic church never excluded the 

Scriptures from the people with a view of keeping them in ignorance; it is only done 
to prevent their being an obtacle rather than a help to salvation, Macnamara \ 439- 



6398. 6416-6427 Impossibility of“priests not being thoroughly acquainced’wia^the 

Scriptures, Wiseman, 11. 6535-6539. See also Religious Instruction. Sects. 

Scuole Regionarie. Manner in which these schools are supported and conducted in Rome 
and the larger towns ol Italy, Wiseman, ii. 5890, 5891. 

SK Bryt ? i ^275 eS ‘ ° bjeCti ° n t0 the COntinental system of granting secondary degrees, 

Secondary Schools. Similar course of education to be adopted in academies and hUh 

schools as adopted in universities, Bryce, ii. 126S Description thereof in Switzerland, 

and nature ol education, Bowring, ii. 5784, 5785. 5832-5550. 

Secondary Universities. Description of the secondary universities in Italy, nature of the 
education, and extent to which degrees are conferred, Wiseman, ii. 6435-6447. 

Secretary to the Commissioners of Education. His duties, particularly as regards the pay- 
ment of money, Kyle, 1. 1788-1800. 0 

Secretary of the Irish Board. His salary and duties, Blake, i. 3473-3483.3489 If 

Board 8 of Education in Ireland consolidated, one secretary would be sufficieru with 
additional clerks, Blake, 1. 3488. 

Secretary for Ireland. Should not be the minister of public instruction, Blake, i. 3404- 
34° o* 

Sects. Evils of attempting to sectarianize education, Simpson, i. 3146-3150 No sect 

irt. 1 hrin^ Cl “ ded tlle scliools ; .Sapid, i. 317.5 Necessity for different religions 

fl f f n n d a , ta Boari of Education, Blake, i. 3373-3376 -In tlte lesson 

| f r rh 1 * Boai ;d 7 el y precaution is taken to avoid anything objectionable to 

an v sect of Christians, B/cA-e, 1. 4248 Since the institution of voluntary church asso- 

2. p " v,. : '? 3 J~ Sp,rl , t of opposition has arisen to schools in Scotland in connexion with 

he , an.h, ? V S°°7 M " nner in which scriptural lessons might 

b n s hie r “ m r, telfenn ? Wlll ‘ the 'cnets of particular sects, Rickards, i. 53^-53=6 
starred! ,h K 1 heJ, ! ln “ “^ruction of children of different sects have been entirely 

<*™-Duppa, 'i- 6325, 6336 Those educated at Rome have 

than those wh l aSpeilt ? 111 , !en ' inodes of reasoning and intercourse with society 
than. those who have not been educated there, Wiseman, Ii. 6405. 

See Boari of Education, Scotland, Religion. Religious Instruction. 

Selections from Scriptures. See Scriptures. 

^work S 'Bnicp fTf', Objections to selections front works instead of reading the whole 
wort, Bryce, 1, 42-44. 1090, Hrncks, 1. 185, 186. 

^comoarison^with tkat ! erc he a self examination of pupils, but not a 

impressed with IL ™ fc ! i- 3041-3046 Students in Bristol College 

impressed with the necessity of, Jerrard, ii. 6884. 

Seminants. 
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Seminars;. A moderate provision should be made for the Board of Semina, its in the nor- 

mal school when application made for it, Simpson, i. 27 kg Whirl* ?■ A 

at college as a prize for a good examination, Simpson, i. ^82 o Jo — ifeli^ious oninin^ 
of seminants need not be inquired into, as thef would not’ b’e ?e^Trfd Ir a loTrf to 
teaeh religion. Simps on, i. 0703-0796— They sliould not board within the walls of the 

institution, Simpson, 3113-3115 Education of seminants will remain stationary 

during the time they are in norma! sehools, bnt which will be obviated by their having 
sufficient inducement to selt improvement, Simp, on, i. 3134, 3135. ‘ S 

See also Normal Schools, 



Seminario Romano. See Roman Seminary, 

Senatus Academicus. Proposed colleges should, in their internal regulations, be governed 
by a Senatus Academicus, Simpson, i. 3261-3266 Mode by which the Senatus Acade- 
micus in collegiate institutions should be constituted, Bullen, i. 3800-3805 No 

objection to extending to the Senatus of universities, information relative to education 

under certain restrictions, Muggeridge, i. 5516 Senatus Academicus advisable for 

large institutions, but not for the Bristol College, Jerrard, ii. 6706. 

Servants. Instances at Rome of their extraordinary desire to learn, Wiseman, ii. 5074. 

Sexes. Reasoning in favour of the education of both sexes in the same school up to the 

age of fourteen, Simpson, ii. 2389-2409 Up to the age of ten, Mayo, i. 6078^-6080* 

- — Both sexes are in some cases taught in the same school, in schools under the Irish 
Board, Blake-, i. 4155-4158. 

Shareholders. How far they would be content to surrender their controol of an institution 
upon Government conferring some privilege and appointing a superintending body, 
Jerrard, ii. 6686. 6696-6702. 

See also Proprietory System. Subscribers. 

Silk Mills. Counties in which silk mills have been established since the passing the 
Factory Act, Saunders, i. 5054. 



Simpson, James. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— Advocate at the Scotch bar, resident in 
Edinburgh, 2266-2268 Cause of witness being led to consider the subject of edu- 
cation, 2269-2278 Meaning of education; its divisions, 2279-2281 Ages at 

which children should leave juvenile schools, 2282, 2283 Advantage of education in 

infant schools over maternal education, 2284-2293 Study of languages should com- 
mence at the age of fourteen, and not before, 2296, 2297. 2 3 01 - 2324. 2368-2371 

Schools in the same establishment for the upper and lower classes are not advisable, 

2294. 22g8, 2299. 2349 Description of knowledge that should be taught previous to 

the age of fourteen and afterwards, 2300 Objection to De Fellenberg’s plan of dis- 

tinguishing between the upper and lower classes; plan of colonization might be tried 
with intelligent boys after the age of fourteen, 2302-2306. 

Making a certain number of boys transact the business of the school, such as going 
to market, Sec., may be advantageous, if done consistently with their course of study and 

moral training, 2307, 2308 System of gardening may be advantageous, if it does not 

interfere with elementary education, 2309-2312 Advantage of -gymnastics, 2313 

2315' In allowing boys the profits of their labour, care should be taken that it does 

not encourage selfishness, 2316-2319 To what extent emulation should be encou- 
raged, 2320, 2321 disadvantage of the too early encouragement of any particular 

talent or power, 2322, 2323 Advantageous to present to the learner a number of ob- 
jects of study, 2324 Reasons showing the necessity for education being made a 

national object, 2325-2331 Equality of education would not take away that stimulus 

to exertion by means of which society is improved, 2332-2342 There are no classes 

well educated as things are in this country, 2343. 

Great improvement is wanted in the education of the middle and upper classes, 2345 
Too much time has hitherto been allotted in schools to reading, writing and account- 
ing, 2346-2348 Objection to labour, except as an accessary to instruction, before the 

age of fourteen, 2350-2354- Effect of education on the views of the labouring classes, 

2 355 -2 364 When education comes to be what it ought to be, all ranks will assemble 

in the same school as they do now in the same church, 2365, 2366 Separation of the 

two ranks should take place after the age of fourteen, 2367-2371 Association in early 

life would cause harmony among all classes, 2372, 2373 Advantage of the commix- 
ture of ranks in the High School at Edinburgh, 2374-2377 Mora! evils of the dis- 
tinctions made at the universities in favour of the aristocracy, 2378-2380 Advantage 

of the association of children of different conditions at the same school, 2382-2385 

Advantages of the mode of education adopted in the Model Infant School of Edinburgh, 

2386-2388 Reasoning in favour of the education of both sexes taking place in the 

same school up to the age of fourteen, 2389-2409 The funds for education should be 

provided by the nation, 2410-2417 Government should provide funds for the outfit, 

2418-2420' A rate should be laid indiscriminately on all classes, 2420-2427. 

0.31. i 3 Proposed 
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Simpson, James. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.)— continued. 

Pro Dosed manner of insuring proper qualifications for teachers, 2430-2433 Advan- 

tage of allowing localities or districts to assess the, use ves, 2434-2436— Preference of 
eauitable taxation over voluntary contributions; detail of objections to the latter mode, 

oloc-0462 No difficulty in the way of a Government grant, aided by local assessment 

"X ^ 64 Advantage of a legislative enactment over leaving education to the casual 

arrangements of any Government that may be in power, 2465-2467. 

' rSecond Examination.]— Under a system of national education, there would be less 
necessity for private teachers, 2468-2494— Preference for annual Parliamentary' 

o-rants on estimates over endowments in land, 2495-2501 Arguments in favour of 

fhe sale of property that has been bequeathed for the purposes of education, and apply, 
the proceeds to the purposes of national education, 2502-2511— - — The universities 

have not diffused the best education, 2512-2517 Bequests should be placed at the 

disposal of the proposed board, 2518,2519— Endowments, if all accumulated, would not 

be nearly adequate to the support of a national system, 2520 Private endowments 

mi"ht cause a competition with the general system, 2521 Existence of a systematic 

arrangement of national instruction in Prussia and America, 2522-2524 Further 

evidence in favour of assessment for national education, 2527-2542 Sum that would 

be required from the nation would be as large as that granted to the West India pro- 
prietors, to be granted in small sums, 2543-254S Education should be free to all * 

classes who chose to accept it; detail of the grounds for this 0^111011,2549-2566. 

[Third Examination.]— Education should be free throughout the country, 2567-2569 

—Absence of fees, periodical appointment and rigorous inspection would elevate the 

character of teachers, 2570-2582 Further evidence against voluntary contributions 

and in favour of assessments, 2585-2588 Arguments in favour of compulsory eduea 

tion 2589-2689 Proposed system lor the establishment of a ministei-of public in- 
struction, a national board of education, examinators and inspectors, 2666 Mode by 

which the board should proceed to establish a school where wanted, 2666* The ap- 

pointment of the board by royal commission is better than any system of self-election 
or appointment by colleges, 2667-2674. 2677-2680 The minister of public instruc- 

tion should be a permanent officer, 2675, 2676- -—Periodical reports to Parliament 
would keep the board from becoming merely mechanical, 2681-2683. 



[Fourth Examination.] — Teachers should not be members of the board, 2705-2712 

Statistical information as to education should come through the inspectors to 

the board, 2713-2715 Ample powers with which the board should be invested, 

2716,2717 It should have the power of purchasing land, 2718-2728 Extent of 

ground necessary to be attached to each 8011001,2729-2732 Arrangements for build- 
ing school-house’s should be under the direction of the board, 2733-2739 Requisites 

for the outfit that should be provided by the board, 2740-2744 The board should 

establish normal schools immediately, 2745, 2746 Teachers should receive from the 

normal schools a“ brevfit de capacite,” 2747-2751. 

Character of teachers will be elevated under the new system, 2752-2755 Extent to 

which emoluments of teachers should be increased, 2757, 2758 A moderate provision 

should be made for the board ofseminants in the normal schools, when application made 

for it, 2759 Which might be continued at college as a prize for a good examination, 

2782,2783 The board should have the power of removing teachers for misconduct, 

2763-2774 Under a vigilant press and a vigilant legislature, national education could 

not be converted to state purposes by the Government of the day, 2775 Examination 

of teachers should take place upon their leaving the normal school, 2776-2780' - 

Teachers licensed and not being able to obtain appointments, might be allowed to teach 

on their own account, 2784-2792 Religious opinions of seminants need not be inquired 

into, 2793-2796 Appointment of teachers by the board would be better than any 

parochial or local control, 2797-2799. 

Amount of salary of teachers should be fixed by the board, 2800-2802 It should 

be graduated according to the population of the parish, 2806-2831 Manner in which 

the inconveniences arising from a dislike on the part of the parish to a schoolmasiei 

might be obviated, 2832-2839 Suggestion fora widows’ fund, for providing for the 

families of teachers, 2842-2844 The board should have the power of framing bye- 
laws, 2845-2860 Proposed qualification for inspectors, 2861-2866— —-Necessity 0 

a perfect series of school books, 2867-2873 Advantages of those about to be pu - 

lished by the Messrs. Chambers, 2876-2880 Advantage of educational societies m 

the three kingdoms publishing journals, for the better improvement of teachers, 2802- 

2884 Benefits that would arise to the upper classes and to teachers from meeting uj 

the same society, 2885-2887 Premiums should be offered for improvements in sci.00 

apparatus generally, 2888-2892 Importance of Dr. Reid’s cheap chemical apparatus 

2892. 



[Fifth Examination.}-— It would be injurious that teachers should be c l er S^? en, i 2 , ^ 

2898 Advantage of clergymen, giving scientific lectures, 2899—2902 Thesaar* 

of the board should be as high as those of the judges, 2903-2907- Mode of choos o 

members of the board, 2908-2915- There should be one board for each kingdom un 
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Simpson , James. (Analysis of his Evidence, i.) — continued. 

the minister of public instruction, 2916-2919 Parishes should be bound to meet the 

b'oardwhen the board considered it necessary to found a school, 2922-2027 Teachers’ 

salary to be recoverable before the quarter sessions, 2928-2030 Assessment for' the 

payment of the master should continue for the period he holds his office, 2031-2034 

— —Paris!) committee should be elected by the rate-payers, 2935-2953 Statement in 

writing of the proposed system of education from birth to the age of fourteen, 2054 

Statement of the mental philosophy or analysis of the human faculties upon winch that 

system is founded, 2955,2956 Advantage of witness’s system, 2957 — —Importance 

that the youthful student should be possessed of an analysis of the human powers, 2958- 
296°. _ 

Practical application of witness’s principles in the infant school at Edinburgh, 2961- 

2966 Advantages of infant schools, 2967-2975 System of moral and intellectual 

training adopted by Mr. Dun in the Lancasterian schools of Edinburgh, 2976 Advan- 
tages of the plan adopted by Mr. Dorsey at the High School, Glasgow, 2976 Advan- 
tages of the proposed over the present system of education, 2994-3003 Extent to 

which it is possible to carry the proposed system into effect according to the present state 

of society, 3006-301] Extent to which the legislature should interfere in reducing the 

labour of children, 3012, 3013 Instruction should be communicated principally by 

the exposition of the master, 3014-3018 Names of other schools in Great Britain 

and Ireland, and abroad, where the system proposed by witness is to a certain extent 

adopted, 3019 Advantages of drawing, 3022-3025 Vocal music should be taught, 

but not instrumental, 3026-3031- Advantages that will be derived by the lower 

classes from education ; no fear of over educating them, 3032. 



[Sixth Examination.] — Difficulty of getting directors to superintend shools under the 

voluntary subscription system, 3033 Opinion against rewards and punishments in 

schools, 3034-3040. 3064-3067 Advisable that there should be a self examination, 

3041-3045 Encouragement of the stimulants offearand emulation is disadvantageous, 

3049-3052 Public examinations would be objected to under the improved system, 

3053-3062 Ignorant absurdity of giving tasks for neglect of study, particularly 

scriptural tasks, 3068-3070 Manner in which the higher feelings of children should 

be appealed to instead of the lower, 3073-3078 Number of seminants that might be 

taught in one normal school, 3079-3080 It would be advantageous to establish 

professorships of didactics in the universities, 2081, 3082 Mechanical arrangement 

of a normal school, 3083, 3084 Manner in which any exclusive character might be 

obviated in normal schools, 3084— 3089 To what the small number of well qualified 

teachers is attributable, 3090-3094 Females should have the privilege of attending 

normal schools, 3095-3096. . 

Private education up to fourteen will not be so advantageous as that in schools, 3°97» 
3098 After fourteen education should be private, 3099 Necessity for well edu- 
cated governesses, 3100,3101 Education previously to fourteen is as practically essen- 
tial to the real business of life as after that age, 3102-3106 Ages at which seminants 

should commence in the normal schools, 3107 Advantage of monitors being draughted 

off to receive the normal education, 3108, 3109 -Bursaries, as part of the normal sys- 
tem, might be founded to ativ extent, 3110, 311 1 Seminants should not board within 

the walls of the institution, 3113-3115 Advantage of the monitorial system, 3116- 

3!33 Inducement that should be given to seminants to self improvement, 3134* 

3135 Evidence upon the manner of communicating religious instruction, 3136-3153. 

3160-3181 As much ignorance, superstition and prejudice in London and Edinburgh 

us in Hindostan, 3154-3159* 



rSeveuth Examination.]— Nature of the defects, in the education of the middle and 

upper classes, 3182-3185 Evils of the boarding system, 3186-3190 Gieat wnters 

on education who have dwelt on the necessity of good moral training, 3191 ~ J ec_ 

tion to the proposed mode of teaching the classics, and improvements suggeste , 3191- 

3235 Bovs coming from the present academies and universities are unfit tor the 

situations they are to Occupy is afterlife, 3=36, 3"-37 D<Act“, in the const, totton of 

society resulting from deficiencies in education, 3238-3245 The quality of self love 

is advantageous when it does not degeuerate into selfishness, 3246-324 ugges 10ns 

for district academies, 3249-3252 Course of science recommended therein, 3253 

3254 Advantages of the Belfast Academical Institution, 3*55 shoul . d 

free to select those lectures most fitting for them, 3256 Provision should be made in 

the academies for the application of the sciences to the practical * v « 3-57 

'Advantages of attaching schools of art to the institutions, 3258,3-09 1 

in which the professors in the proposed institutions should be elected, 32DI-3207 
Professors should be paid by fees, 3268-3272. . 

The expense of building of provincial colleges should be defrayed by the s tate, 3 2/3- 
3275 — —The grand jury should be made a representative body, 3276-3278—- 
committees in towns should be appointed by the town council, 3279-32 1 ° 

the preference of the town council and grand juries to a meeting of the rate i paje « 
masse for appointment of local committees, 3280-3284 Properly cons P -, 

tural schools would be advantageous, 3286-3292-— Apprenticeships and mechanic 
institutions are more suited to the artizan population than separate s , 3-93 
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Simpson, James. (Analysis of his Evidence, i .)— continued. 

3205- Districts should be under the instruction of the Education Board, 3298, 3000 

Universities should not be under the control of the board, though they should 

report to it, 3300-3303 Advantage of establishments in the nature of the Edinburgh 

Association, 3304-3319 Establishment of galleries and collections of art are most 

desirable, 3320-3334 Establishment by Messrs. Murray of the Caledonian pottery 

at Glasgow, of a school, and means of recreation for their workpeople, 3335 .Neces- 

sity for the abridgement of the hours of labour, 3330> 3337“; — Tendency of proper 

education to diminish crime, 3338 Necessity for a Legislative enactment to carry 

into effect the proposed plan, 3339 - 3343 ^The taking up the question of education 
by the ministry is no longer a matter of choice, 3344- Necessity for further educa- 
tion than mere reading and writing, 3354 Necessity for immediate legislation for 

forming the board and normal schools, 3346, 3347 Advantage to England and 

Scotland of part of the proposed plan being about to be adopted in Ireland, 3348 

Professors should reside in the town and not at the college, 3351. 

Singing. Advisable that it should be taught in schools, Blake, i. 4262 Manner in which 

the deficiency in education in England operates against teaching singing, Knight, i. 
5534,5535 Advantages of singing; extent to which it is taught in witness’s esta- 
blishment at Cheani, Mayo, i. 5966*-5973 s -Advantages of; English boys have not 

so much taste for it as others, Duppa, ii. 6191—6198 It would be a great advantage 

if it could be made universal in education, Wiseman, ii. 6568. 

See also Music. 

Simondi. His works would not be allowed in educational institutions in Italy, Wiseman, ii. 

6 076 He has been completely confuted by Manzoni, in his work Sulla Morale Cris- 

tiana, Wiseman , ii. 6076. 

Sites for School Houses. Difficulty of procuring sites for school-houses in Ireland, from 
the opposition of Protestant landlords; necessity for Legislative interference, Mactia- 
mara, i. 4306-4321. 

Slave Trade Act. Encouragement given by the passing of this Act to endeavouring to 
overcome the difficulties against a system of national education, Simpson, i. 3343. 

Smith, Dr. Adam. Objection to bis view as to endowments, by means of fixed salaries, 

Bryce, i. 1306 His opinion that the universities have been the subject of reproach, 

as the asylums of error hunted out of every other corner of society, Simpson, i. 2512 

His writings are against the engrossing and indiscriminate application of classical 

studies, Simpson, i. 3219 No indisposition in the Roman colleges to admit his works 

on political economy, Wiseman, ii. 6069-6071. 

Social Privileges. Should be denied to those who are not qualified by education, Simpson, 
i. 2642. 

Society. Extent to which it is possible to carry the proposed system according to the present 
state of society, and effect that system will have in improving society, Simpson, i. 3006- 

3011 Defects in the constitution of society, resulting from the deficiencies in education, 

Simpson, i. 3238 Customs and habits of society are degraded by the want of a high 

.morality, Simpson, i. 3245. 

Soleure, Canton of. Statement relative to the votes for a new federal pact, and means by 

which the measure carried, Bowring, ii. 5572 Catholic and Protestant party very 

nearly balanced there, Bowring, ii. 5573, 5574. 

Somaschi. They are a religious order, similar to that ot the Scuole Pie, Wiseman, ii. 
6109. 

South of Ireland. Failure of the establishment of diocesan schools in the south of Ireland, 
Kyle, i. 2260, 2261. 2264. 

Spanish Language. A Spanish school has been only latterly established in Belfast Aca- 
demy ; and there is not such a demand for the language as to keep up a class constantly, 
Bryce, i. 138. 

Speaking Latin and Greek. The habit of speaking Latin ought to be attempted in schools, 

Bryce, i. 40-44 Manner in which difficulties in the way of speaking Latin may be 

overcome, and a correct style attained, Bryce, i. 47-53 Speaking Latin would not e 

advantageous, from the fear of speaking bad Latin, Hindis, i. 193 There would e 

no advantage in speaking Latin and Greek, Simpson, i. 3230-3233 Speaking tn'eeK. 

recommended; a competent knowledge of the Greek accent might be easily acquire : , 

Bryce, i. 61, 62 The practice is introduced with benefit into the Belfast Institution \ 

Dr.^Neilson, Bryce, i. 1306 Speaking Latin not adopted in the Bristol College'; tne 

viva voce reconstruing lectures is an approach to it, Jerrard, ii. 6854. 

Spinning. Spinning is falling off in female schools, Macnamara, i. 4379- 

State 
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State Purposes. See National Education. 

Statistics. There is not much knowledge of statistics in Ireland, D’ Alton, i. 894 Sta- 

tistical information as to education should come through the inspectors to the board, 

Simpson, i. 2713-2715 Constitution of the board would lay the foundation of a more 

correct and extended arrangement of educational statistics, Muggeridge, i. 55 l 7 ~o 5 - 0 . 

Stonyhurst College. Celebrated establishment for Catholic education conducted by the 

Jesuits, Wiseman, ii. 6513, 6514 Is principally a lay college; they have built a house 

separate from the college for their ecclesiastical students, Wiseman , ii. 6567. 

Stuart Street School, Edinburgh. There are in Edinburgh several institutions for young ladies 
upon the mode of the first, in Great Stuart-street, where the education is very complete, 
Simpson , i. 3 01 9* 

Students. Number that might be taught by one teacher under the proposed method, 
Simpson , i. 2986-2993 -Number of pupils in the Bristol College, which is small com- 

pared with the population of the city, from the difficulties the college has had to con- 
tend with, Jerrard, ii. 6775, 6776 Hours of study at Haileybury; the rank of the 

student is marked as he answers the questions set before him; how far that influences 

his future prospects in life, Jones, i. 5775*-57 8 9* How far they are allowed to make 

choice of the classes they will attend in the colleges at Rome, Wiseman , 11. 6051-6059 

They should be bound to attend the essentials of education, and after a certain age 

should be allowed to select their course of study, Jerrard, ii. 6672-6674 — -Extent to 
which the students in colleges mix with the Protestants who come to Rome, Wiseman, ii. 

6 4 oQ Mode of admitting them into the Roman seminary and other colleges in Rome, 

Wiseman, ii. 6430, 6431 The moral state of the students, in the English Catholic 

Colleges, as healthy and pure as in any establishment, Wiseman, ii. 6576. 

See also Examination of Students. Pupils. 

Student’s Magazine. Mode of conducting it in witness’s establishment, and advantages of 
the plan, Mayo, i. 6i2t*-6i23*. 

Study. It is easy to make children fond of learning as an amusement, Bryce, i. 10S3 

Advantageous to present to the learner a number of objects of study, Simpson, 1. 2324 
Course of study more severe than formerly at Haileybury ; advantages thereof, Jones, 1. 
5722 s — 5727* Teaching several branches together does not interfere with the clear- 

ness of perception necessary for the acquisition ofjsnowledge; activity and intelligence 
is increased by varying study, Mayo, i. 587 8*— 5883*. 

Subjects. Exercises on particular subjects treated of in works, with reasons for supporting 
a particular subject, might be applied in elementary schools, with good masters and good 
manuals, Mayo, i. 6oi5*-6o25*. 

Subscribers. In institutions existing, subscribers must hire some potver ; but it should be 
considered a necessity evil rather than a thing to be copied in beginning an institution 
de novo, Bryce, i. 1 1 69. See also Proprietory System. Shareholders. 

Subscription Schools. They form the most inconsiderable part of schools in cities in Scot- 
land, Knight, i. 5014. 

Subsidiary Institutions. They might be placed under the jurisdiction of the board, Mu S - 

gentfge.i. 5511-5513. 

Sulphur Casts. There was a valuable collection of, in the Cork- institution, Bullm, i. 
37 6 3- 

Sunday Schools. Manner in which they have indirectly led to parents in Scotland indulging. 

in excesses, Knight, i. 5176 They dp good in improving the habits and conduct ot 

those frequenting them, Rickards, i. 5316. 



power of granting them to both inspectors and masters, 

Stimulus to good conduct, on the part ot schoolmasters, would be stiongei if they nad 
a superannuation allowance, Macnamara, i. 4345* 

Surplus Funds. How far surplus funds of the Commissioners would be applicable to building 
school-houses, Kyle, i. 2170-2175. 

Surveying. Should be embraced in a course of general education, D' Alton, 1. 902. 
Swearing. In ,he senior department of Bristol College, this crime is punished with sns- 
pension, Jerrard , ii. 6866. 

Swiss Papal Guards. The Swiss papal guards at Borne are exclusively taken from the 
Catholic Cantons, Wiseman, ii. 5999 - 

Swiss Peasants. They mostly possess lands ; facility of mortgaging in Switzerland, Bow- 
ring, ii. 5794-5796- , , 

7. Switzerland. 

0.31. k 
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Switzerland. Out-door instruction has been tried there with advantage, Simpson i. o 01 q 
_ — -M anner in which the advantages of education have been particularly applied t 

Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5557-557 1 Examination- as to whether education has been 

the cause or effect of the prosperity of Switzerland, Bowring, ii. 5607-5616 -I n the 

schools there, there are rooms specially for the mechanical pursuits of the boys, Duppa 
ii.6153. ^ ' 

T. 

Talents. Disadvantage of the too early encouragement of any particular talent or power 
Simpson, i. 2322, 2323. ' 

Tapestry Weaving. Has been brought to great perfection in the school of San Miehele at 
Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6133. 

Tasks. Absurdity of giving tasks as a punishment, particularly scriptural tasks, Simpson 

i. 3068-3070. 

Tata Giovanni. Origin of this institution for educating the lower orders in Rome • its 
nature, Wiseman, ii. 6111-6115. u 

Taxation. A taxation for the purposes of education is equally as justifiable as a taxation 
for the purposes of war, Simpson, i. 2436. 

See also Assessment. Local Taxation. Voluntary Principle. 

Tea and Coffee. If Government gave the poorer classes of Ireland cheap tea and coffee it 
would check the inordinate use of whiskey, j Sullen, i. 4004. 

“ Teacher, The.” A book by Mr. Abbott, called u The Teacher,” published in America 
contains a number of interesting facts on the subject of practical education, Hincks, 
i. 464. 



Teachers : 

1. Defects in the Education of Teachers, and Remedies suggested. 

2. Appointment of Teachers, and Salaries. 

3. Teachers in particular Schools. 

4. Teachers Abroad. 

1. Defects in the Education of Teachers, and Remedies suggested: 

Evils of ignorant schoolmasters, Muggeridge, i. 5438-5445- As a whole, the present 

teachers are a class that ought to be got rid of as soon as possible, Macnamara, i. 4340- 
4357 The small number of well qualified teachers is attributable to the poor remune- 
ration they receive, and their degraded rank in society, Simpson, i. 3090-3094 Neces- 
sity for good teachers, Knight, i. 5241-5243 Mode by which the unwillingness of 

masters to adopt new methods of instruction and new text books might be obviated, 

Hincks, i. 175, 176. 181 Male teachers would be preferable in every school, Simpson, 

*• 3°95, 3°9®» Blafce, i. 4155-4158 Difficulty in agricultural schools of finding 

a master capable of undertaking the duties of both master and gardener, Duppa, ii. 6155- 
6159- 

Teachers should be made acquainted with the principles of the art of teaching, Bryce, 

i- M4-1 49~ ; — /There should be one uniform system of instruction, Hincks, i. 384 

Difficulty of disseminating the knowledge of good modes of instruction, Mayo, i. 6053*- 
6055* Lectures given in the Belfast Acaciemy on the science of education ; number 
of students, and fees, Bryce, i. 952-958. 972 Mode proposed to be adopted for secur- 
ing well qualified teachers, Bryce, i. 963- 965. 1261, Simpson, i. 2430-2433 There 

should be a professorship of the art of teaching, with, a special department for the pur- 
pose, Bullen, i. 3932-3934 Extent to which the Board of Education in Ireland have 

gone in training teachers, Bryce, i. 966 Effect of establishing private schools for the 

education of teachers, Bryce , i. 973. 

There cannot be a sufficient supply of qualified teachers without national interference, 

Simpson, 1. 2414 There has been no regular education for teachers, Blake, i. 4098, 4099 

Places where some of those in the boards’ schools have been educated, Blake, i. 
4104-4106 -If the normal schools established, there would be immediate applications 

tor teachers, Blake, i. 4116,4117.4121 Names of those who had passed through 

a preliminary course should be placed in a public list, Knicrht, i. 4991, 4992 By whom 

teachers should be examined ; means should be taken of° giving publicity to the relative 

qualifications of teachers, Mayo, i. 6o46*-6o49* Number of pupils that may be 

laugh t by one master,- Knight, i. 5114, 5115 Comparison between the system of one 

teacher carrying the pupils through a whole course or having different teachers for dif- 

ierent subjects, Wiseman, ii. 6521-6527. 6530 Necessity for different teachers for 

different subjects ; the being brought into contact with different minds is advantageous to 

students, Jerrard, 11. 6675-6677 Character of teachers will be elevated under the new 

system, and the emoluments be such as to warrant considerable sacrifices to obtain the 

requisite education, Bryce, i. 149, Simpson, i. 2752-2755 Absence of fees, periodical 

appointment and rigorous inspection, would elevate the character of teachers, Simpson, i. 
2570-2582. 

Diligence 
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Teachers — continued. 

Diligence of schoolmasters might be stimulated by allowing them according to their 
conduct to be promoted from ar inferior to a higher school, Porter, i. 547, 54 8, Simmon, 
1 2803^805, BWe,t.4lo8- +1 i 1 ,Xii,g&, 4937-4941, Muggcridge, i, 54S1, 4482, 

Mayo, 1. 6050 6052 Manner m which the inconveniences arising from a dislike on 

the part ol the parish to a schoolmaster might be obviated, Simpson i. 2832-2830 

Objections to the management of education being entrusted to an incorporated bodv of 

teachers, Blake, 1. 3366, 3387 The board should have the power of removing teachers 

for misconduct, they having the power of defending themselves, Simpson i. '’76^-^774 

Objection to then being members of a Board of Education ; difficult questions ma? 

be solved by consulting them, Simpson, i. 2705-2712, Blake, i. 3380-3385 Proposed 

powers of the local committee over them, and of the board over the committee, 

Blake, 1. 3603-3605 No objection on constitutional grounds to the board sending 

through the country their own disciplined teachers, Blake, i. 4095-4097. 



2. Appointment of Teachers, and Salaries : 

Patronage of electing teachers in a public seminary where the master’s income does 

not wholly arise from an endowment should be left to the masters, Bryce, i. 111, 112 

Appointment of teachers by the board would be better than any parochial or local con- 
trol, Simpson, i. 2797-2799— Manner in which they should be chosen from normal 

schools, Mayo, i. 6023*— 6040* Emoluments of masters, undermasters and assistants 

in the Belfast Institution, Porter, i. 532-546 Opinion as to masters depending solely 

on salary, or on salary and fees. Porter, i. 551-556, Kyle, i. 1S60-1871 Large emo- 

luments and church preferment causes masters to be less anxious about the n umber of 

their scholars. Quin, i. 1533 -1 535 Legal remedy they should have for the recovery 

of their salary, Blake, i. 3606, 3607 They generally pay more attention to those 

children whose parents are punctual and liberal in their payments, Macnamara, i. 4328 

Salary of the master of Derry school; falling off of the school from the age of the 

master, Ferguson, i. 4468-4483. 



3. Teachers in particular Schools : 

Belfast Academy. — Present method of election of masters in the Belfast Academy, and 

evidence in favour thereof, Bryce, i. 84. 102-105 Modes by which the qualifications 

of masters, and their aptitude to teach, are ascertained for the Belfast Academy, Bryce, i. 
107-109 In whom the power of removing teachers in the Belfast Academy is at pre- 

sent vested, Bryce, i. 117-120. 

Belfast Institution. — Inclination and interest of teachers in the Belfast Institution to 
adopt every improvement, Porter, i. 627. 

Board of Irish Education Schools. — Great portion of the course and method of instruc- 
tion is left to the discretion of the teachers in the board’s schools ; course of examination 
for all teachers preparing, Blake, i. 3504. 

Diocesan and Royal Schools. — Salaries of diocesan schoolmasters, and power given to 
the Lord Lieutenant to increase them, Quin, i. 1366, 1367- Power of the Commis- 

sioners to remove schoolmasters for misconduct in the royal schools. Quin, i. 1375- 

1377 , Kyle, i. 1849-1852 Their appointments are chiefly in the Lord Lieutenant, 

Quin, i. 1470 Names of dioceses where no master has been appointed, and in which 

the clergy do not pay the contribution, Quin , i. 1390-1406 Power of the Commis- 

sioners over the masters of the royal schools ; a visitation would be held in case of com- 
plaint against masters, Quin, i. 1589-16*04, Kyle, i. 2006-2008 There is nothing to 

prevent a Roman-catholic or Presbyterian being appointed master of a royal school, 

Kyle, i. 2190-2192 Ushers as well as masters should be under the control of the 

Commissioners, Kyle, i. 2092-2099 The people would not be satisfied unless the 

Catholic clergy have some choice In the selection of teachers; advantage of an annual 
list of those who had passed an examination at Dublin being difFused throughout the 
country, Macnamara, i. 4358-4362. 

In Scotland. — Their apartments limited to two rooms, Simpson, i. 2432 In whom 

the appointment of parochial schoolmasters, in Scotland, is vested; their qualifications, 
and nature of the examinations they undergo by the presbytery, Knight, i. 4968-4980 

Those in the High School, Edinburgh, generally belong to the church of Scotland, 

Reid, i. 4738-4740. 

4 . Teachers abroad : 

In Rome. — Mode of electing them in Rome; reason they are always clergymen, Wise- 
man, ii. 5870-5876 Their being clergymen does not’ interfere with their duties ol* 

education, Wiseman, ii. 5901-5912. 

In Switzerland . — Their salaries; the situation is one of respectability. Souring, ii. 

5709-5714 Nature of their examination ; advantages of a normal education, Bowring . 

ii- 5745-5751 Mode of appointment, and alterations suggested, Bowring, ii. 5754" 

5760 In whom power of suspension vested ; periodical examinations of their fitness. 

Bowring, ii. 5774-5781 Offices from which they are exempt; their low pay causes 

them 10 accept other employments, Bowring, ii. 5786-5793. ^ 

See also Assistant Masters. Examination of Teachers. Fees to Teachers. Female 
Teachers. Kildare-Place Society. Normal Schools. Private Teachers. Professors. 
Pupils and Teachers. Retiring Allowances. Salaries. Superannuations. Universities. 
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Temperance Societies. System of mutual instruction by means of lectures delivered by the 
operatives themselves, O'Brien , ii. 6639- 

Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary. Particulars relative thereto, Ferguson, i. 4508-icqr 

Abstract from the books, 182S to 1835, Ferguson, 1. 4532 Pupils admitted since 

1828, and names of counties from whence they came, Ferguson, i. 4532 Further 

particulars as to pupils, places from whence they are admitted, and general advantages 
of the institution, Ferguson, i. 453^ — 4554 - See a ^ s0 North West of Ireland Society. 

Termini. Educational institution in Rome called the Termini or Baths of Dioclesian 

Wiseman, ii. 6110 Nature of the education therein, its funds and discipline, Wiseman ' 

ii. 6116-6119. 

Themes. Absurdity of the present mode of theme writing, Simpson, i. 3226. 

Theology. Theological education would be more advantageously given in common with 

other studies than in separate colleges, Bryce, i. 1047-1050 Objection to public 

funds going in aid of supporting a chair of theology in a proposed university, Bruce, i. 

1 265-1 267- Extent of theological instruction in the universities, and how tar desirable 

to” extend it, Jones, i. 5711 *-5721* -It would be safer to exclude the granting theolo- 
gical degrees from provincial institutions, Bullen, i. 3804-3806 Manner in which it 

is taught in the Roman colleges, Wiseman, ii. 6017,6018 In the English College 

at Rome, Wiseman, ii. 6379-6389 In the English Catholic colleges, Wiseman, ii. 

6564-6567 See also Religious Instruction. 

[ Thomson , Dr. James, of Glasgow. Attained great mathematical eminence without the 
aid of endowments, Bryce, i. 1306. 

Thurgovia. Particulars as to the code Thurgovia for education, Bowring, ii. 5636-5638 

Number of schools and scholars, and proportion of sexes, Bowring, ii. 5669-5673. 5678- 
5680. 

Town Council. How far advisable to give the town council a voice in the electron of 
professors, Bvyce, i. 1180, 1181. 

Towns. In the immediate neighbourhood of towns there is usually an opportunity of 
attendance at schools, Saunders, i. 5072, Muggeridge, i. 5423. 

Toicns and Burghs, in Scotland. Mode of management of schools in towns and burghs, 
and mode of supplying funds, Knight, i. 5009-5014. 

Trade. Great increase thereof in Switzerland from the advantages of education, Bowring, 

ii. 5567- 

Translations. From English into Latin are beginning to be used a great deal in Irish 

schools, Bryce, i. 34 Translation from Latin and Greek into English practised in some 

schools, Bryce, i. 1306 Preference given to. the teacher translating the passages in 

reading Greek and Latin, rather than letting the boys use written translations, Hincks, i. 
392-396 Mode adopted with regard to them at Bristol College, Jetrard ii. 6796. 

Transportation. Its cost might he prevented by a general plan of national education, 
Simpson, i. 2413. 

Trastevere. A large gratuitous school for the education of females of the lowest class 
opened by the French nuns of the Sacre Cceur, amidst the most dense population of 
Trastevere, Wiseman, ii. 6004. 

Travelling. Improved facilities for, in Switzerland, attributed to the extension of education, 
Bowring, ii. 5570. 

Travelling Expenses. Cases in which a schoolmaster’s travelling expenses would be paid 
if summoned before the commissioners, Kyle, i. 1820-1822. 

Trigonometrical Surveys. Those of Irish counties now in progress will afford the most 
splendid illustration that any country could possess, D' Alton, i. 902. 

Trinity College, Dublin. Objection to the ancient Irish manuscript documents bemg 

inspected, for fear of injury to the interests of the college, D' Alton, i. S87 How far 

objections by, to the Cork Institution conferring degrees, Bullen, i. 3®5 l ~ — Course or 
classical instruction in the diocesan and royal schools is determined by the entrance 
course of Trinity College, Dublin, Bryce, i. 13-15. 41, Hincks, i. 182. 196, 197——- 
Changing the entrance course and under-graduate course therein, would place the study 

of the classics on a more solid foundation, Bryce , i. 1236-1239 Latin and Greek 

compositions required of late in the examinations, Bryce, i. 21. 1306. 

Proportion of boys that go from the Belfast Institution to the university, Hincks, 1. 353, 

Porter, i. 564-566 Course of education pursued at the university gives a direction to 

the line of education throughout the whole of Ireland, Bryce, i. 970, 971 The course ot 

education therein would always be the most complete, and the situations therein the most 

lucrative, Bryce, i. 1270 Professorship for the science of education should be adopted 

therein, Bryce, i. 1261— -*A court of examiners in the university might be instituted tor 

the examination of masters, Kyle, i. 2087-2091 Amount of salaries of professors, 

Bullen, i. 3929. See also Universities. „ 

Tuscany. 
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Tuscany. Societies there for political economy, Wiseman, ii. 6071. 

Tyrone House, Dublin. Intention of purchaseing it for a normal school; estimate laid 
before Parliament ; accommodation in the building, Blake, i. 4065-4075. 

U. 

Ulster. Provision made for the establishment of diocesan schools on the settlement of 
Ulster, D’ Alton, i. 829. 

Unitarians. Reasons why they should not be excluded as officers of the Irish Board or as 
commissioners, Blake, i. 3447, 3448. 

Universal Suffrage. Is usual in those cantons of Switzerland whose constitutions were 
modified in 1830-31, Bowring, ii. 5582. 

Universities. The universities have not diffused the best education, but without their aid> 

education would not have been heard of, Simpson, i. 2512-2517 With regard to the 

education proposed for the higher classes the university system should be modified and 

extended to the moral sciences, Jones , i. 5762*-5764* Objection to the distinction 

made in the universities between the wealthier and humbler classes, association in early 
life would raise the standard of the latter without degrading that or the former, Jerrard, ii. 

6677-6774- Comparison between the education at the Scotch and English universities, 

and the age of admission therein, Knight, i. 5244-5267. 

Attendance on public worship thereat is considered a burthen, and frauds made use of 
to evade it, Simpson, i. 3185 Persons of all persuasions might be admitted in the uni- 
versities to the benefits of education and perhaps to degrees, Jones, i. 57ii*-57Qi*- 

They should not be under the control of the proposed board, though they should report 

to it, Simpson, i. 3300-3303 There is ample field for the establishment of universities 

in Ireland, in the north, south and west, Porter, i. 707-750 There should be one cen- 

tal board in each nation, which would constitute an university, with schools in the great 
towns, Bullen, i. 3798 The Irish university should have the power of examining stu- 

dents who had studied in the schools in England, and the English universities the same, 
provided they were recognised schools, Bullen, i. 3800. 

Opinion in favour of establishing a central university for conferring degrees, and of 

colleges in connection with it in different parts of the country, Jerrard, ii. 6883 Ought 

now to take up the science of education and establish professorships, Bryce, i. 969 

High honours attained in the universities will not obviate the necessity of attendance at 
normal schools, objection to establishing professorships in the universities for teaching, 

Jerrard, ii. 6724-6726 Inducements should be held out to teachers for attendance at 

the universities, Simpson, l 2752-2755, 2776-2780- Teachers should be made to 

attend lectures to be established in a college, Muggeridge, i. 5438-5445. 

See also Classics. Languages, t. Law. Lectures. Mechanics’ Institutes. Metropolitan 
University. Normal Schools. Physical Sciences. Reports. Scotch Universities. 
Secondary University. Smith, Dr. Jdam. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Upper Classes. See Middle and Upper Classes. Universities. 

Ursiline Nuns. Course of education in the schools belonging to the Ursiline Nuns in 
Clare the same as in similar institutions in Cork, Macnamara, 1. 4396-4400. 

Ushaw College. College in the neighbourhood of Durham for Catholic education, 

Wiseman, it. 6513 Hebrew is studied more extensively there than in other English 

Catholic colleges, Wiseman, ii. 6541 There is a mineralogical museum there, Wiseman, 

ji. 6545 Extent and value of the library attached to this college, Wiseman, 11. 6546, 

6547 Number of ecclesiastical students, Wiseman, ii. 6567. 



V,. 

Vacations. Period of vacations in the royal schools, Kyle, i. 2152. 

Valpy’s Delectus. Is a good deal used in some schools, Hinch, i. 384. There is loo 

great a mixture of prose and verse therein, but it is generally taken from good writers, 
Hincks , i. 186. 

Valpy’s Grammar. Has been introduced in some schools, Hincks, i. 168. 

Vatiemr. Kumber of students in the college of St. Peter attached to the Vatican ; funds 
by which supported, W iseman, ii. 6oi4 - fi 01 ^. 

Vatican MS. This is considered the oldest Greek manuscript, dated in l Jo6 ; particulars 
relative to its publication, Wiseman, ii. 6393- 

Versification. See Composition. English Poetry. Greek and Latin Verse. Latin Verse. 
Metrical Composition. 

Visconti. Complete series of medals made by him in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 650°- 

Visitations. Power to the Commissioners of Education with regard to variations, and how 
far acted on, Quin, i, 3378-1381. 
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Visitors. Duty of visitors, Porter i. 488 Power of the commissioners as to the appoint- 
ment of local visitors for royal schools, Quin , i. 1607-1610, Kyle, i. 1817-1819 j n 

institutions conferring degrees, those who had graduated with a certain amount of dis- 
tinction should choose out of their own number a board of visitors, Bryce, i. u68 — 

Power of' visitors with regard to ascertaining the mode in which a school is conducted- 

visitations should be more frequent, Kyle, i. 210(3-2111 They should be appointed 

for collegiate institutions upon the same principle as elementary schools, Simpson 
i. 3285. See also Ex-officio Visitors. 

Voluntary Principle. Schools would be better superintended under a national system than 

under voluntary contributions, Simpson, i. 2462 Preference of equitable taxation over 

voluntary contribution ; detail of objections to the latter mode, Simpson, i. 2437—24.62. 

2585-2588, Blake, i. 3584 Difficulty of getting directors to superintend schools 

under the voluntary subscription system, Simpson, i.3033 Manner in which voluntary 

schools would assist schools established by the state or by legal assessment, Knight, 

i. 4906-4909 Are established by the schoolmaster at his own risk, and they succeed 

well or ill according to his abilities or mode of teaching, Iiniglit, {.5014- Advantages 

of it; it has not gone far enough, Muggeridge, i. 5461. 

See also Assessment. Parliamentary Grant. 



W. 

Wealth. Defective education causes the over-straining for wealth of merchants and 
manufacturers, Simpson, i. 3244. 

-■West India Compensation Fund. Sum that would be required for national education would 
be as large as that granted to the West Iudia proprietors ; it should be granted in small 
sums, Simpson, i. 2543-2548. 

Westminster School. Objection to the Monastic system of education adopted therein, 
Simpson, i. 3186. 

Whiskey. Evils of the inordinate use of, among the lower orders in Ireland, Bidlen, i. 
4003-4006. 

Widows’ Fund. Necessity for a widows’ fund, for providing for the families of teachers, 
Simpson, i. 2842-2844. 

Winchester School. Reasons for disliking the Monastic system of education adopted 
therein, Simpson, i. 3186. 

Wiseman, Rev. Nicholas, d. t>. (Analysis of his Evidence, ii.) — Situations held by witness 

in Italy; his knowledge of education in the Roman States, 5S54-5862 Manner in 

which education is carried on in Rome, 5863 Constitution and powers of the Con- 

gvegazione dei Studj, 5864-5867 Manner in which the commune schools are esta- 
blished and supported, 5869-5870 Mode of electing schoolmasters; reason they are 

always clergymen, 5870-5876 Nature of the education of females in the Roman States, 

5892-5900 Power of the council to displace masters when necessary, 5903-5912 

Nature of the education in Rome, 5916-5925. 5939-5969 The use of certain books, 

which are contained in the Index Expurgatorius, is prohibited, 5926-5938 Fluency 

with which the Italian language is spoken, particularly in Tuscany, 5939-5943 ;The 

Latin language studied to perfection, 5948-5954 Writing lias been more extensively 

taught, 5955 The decimal system of arithmetic adopted, 5955 - 595 % Manner in 

which religious instruction is taught, 5959-5969. 

[Second Examination.]— -Extent to which the population in the Pope’s States are able 

to read and write, 5970-5974 Supposed reasons for the Lancasterian system of 

education being suppressed in the Pope’s dominions, 5975-5985 Libri Prohibiti is 

out of print; its effects were limited ; by what means books in it are obtained, 59^6- 

5988 — --Particular editions of works only are prohibited, 5990-5994 Protestants 

are not interfered with in Rome by the Papal government, as regards education, 5995" 

6003 Schools in Italy for the education of females, 6004-6007 Nature of rewards 

and punishments in the schools, 6008-6011 Number and names of colleges at Rome 

for secondary or collegiate education, 6012-6016 -Opinion, as regards Ireland, rela- 
tive to Catholics and Protestants attending the same place of education, 6019-6025 r 

Attendance of the children of the middle classes at the colleges, 6029-6033-; — -Nature 

of the instruction given in the ecclesiastical seminaries, 6034—6040 Superior manner 

in which the Latin language is taught, 6041-6045 —How far students are allowed to 

make choice of classes, 6051-6059 System of mental philosophy pursued in the 

Collegio Romano, 6064, 6065. 

Reason there is no course of political economy in the Italian colleges, 6066-6068 

No political bias in the whole course of Italian education, 6075 Works would not be 

allowed with principles against the ruling government, 6076-6078 -By whom books 

in the different institutions are selected, 6079-6082 By whom the masters and pro- 
fessors are selected, 6083-6086 Names of colleges and pupils, and discipline adopted 

in lay colleges in Rome, 6087-6095 Advantages of the mode of education adopted 
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Wiseman, Rev. Nicholas, (Analysis of his Evidence, ii.)— continued. 



by the Jesuits, 6096-6099 Other orders that are remarkable for 

education of youth besides the Jesuits, 6100, 6101- Description 

institutions for education in Rome, 6108-6137 There is no feeling- 

education in Rome, 6138-6140. 0 



attention to the 
of the • charitable 
against gratuitous 



[Third Examination.]— Particulars relative to the several colleges in Rome for the 

education ot strangers, 6355-6362 Course of philosophy pursued in the English 

College, 0370-0378 Course of theology adopted therein, 6379-6389 Manner in 

which biblical studies are especially promoted in Rome, 6392-6398 The temporal 

power of the Pope is not alluded to in teaching theological studies at Rome, 6390-6402 

Iso attempt is made in the system of education at Rome to bias the national or 

peculiar pohtica opinions of persons of any country, 6403-6411 Advisable to make 

the English College a complete establishment for the preparation for professorships 

6412-6415 Manner in which the study of the Bible is encouraged; reasons for not 

putting it into the hands of children, 6416-6427. 



[Fourth Examination.] — Colleges destined for the education of Italians C omin°- from 

the various states of Italy, 6428-6430 Description of the secondary universities in 

Italy, 6435-6447 Mode of lecturing and nature of examinations in the Roman 

colleges, 6451-6454 -No instance of any payment for public education in . Rome, 

6455 Evidence showing that the greater portion of persons at Rome can read, 6456- 

6458 The highest and the lowest orders in Rome are considered to be more moral 

than the middling class, 6460 Number of murders committed in Rome; supposed 

cause; comparison with London, 6461-6472. 6485, 6486 Crimes against property are 

very rare in Rome, 6473, 6474 Nature of the museums, libraries, &c. that exist in 

Rome, 6475-6477 Nature and character of the Arcadia, 6478-6480 Physical and 

mathematical sciences cultivated with energy at Rome, 6481 Improvements in 

mechanics of late years in Rome, 6481-6484- Expense to Government of museums 

and collections, bequests by private individuals, 64S8-6497 In the provinces in Rome 

education, added to the occupation by the French, may have taught the lower orders to 
philosophise and become discontented, 6498, 6499. 

Extent of restriction that has lately been put upon the study of the Jaw in Rome 

6500-6507 Difficulty of travellers being able to qualify themselves sufficiently to 

address the lower orders, 6508-6510 Names of institutions for Catholic collegiate 

education in England, 6511-6520 Comparison between the system of one teacher 

carrying the pupils through a whole course, or having different teachers for different 
subjects, 6521-6527, 6530 Division of the course of education adopted in the Eng- 
lish Catholic colleges, 6531-6534 Nature of the attention paid to religion as a 

branch of education, 6535-6539 Necessity for Latin composition ; comparison of 

instruction in Latin in the English Catholic colleges with those on the continent, and 

with other colleges in this country, 6540-6542 Extent to which the physical sciences 

are studied in those colleges, 6544, 6545. 

Extent to which libraries are established in the colleges for the use of the boys, 6546, 

6547 Desirable that colleges should be furnished with casts from the antique, 6549- 

6554 Models of ancient buildings would be advantageous, 6555-6557 Objection to 

chronological charts, but not to geographical maps, 6559, 65(3° Manner in which 

history should be studied, 6561-6563 Course of theological study pursued in the 

English Catholic colleges, 6564-6567 Funds by which the colleges are supported, 

6569-6572 The absence of Protestants from them arises from the disinclination of 

the parents to send them, 6573-6575 The moral state of the students as healthy 

and pure as in any establishment, 6576 Mutual good feeling between the boys and 

teachers, 6577, 6578 The system of boarding and day scholars should be com- 

bined, 6579. 

Wood’s School , Edinburgh. This school adduced as a proof that male instruction is better 
than female, Simpson, i. 2389, 2390. 



Woodroffe, Dr. Cork school of physic established by him, Bullen, i. 3791. 

Woods and Forests. Their donation to the Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary to enable 
it to send boys from King William’s Town, Ferguson, i. 4509. 

Working Classes. A moral and religious education is what the working classes in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire most want, Rickards , i. 5301. 

See also Labouring Classes. 

Writing ; In the present generation writing has been more extensively taught than formerly 
in Rome, Wiseman, ii. 5955. See also Reading, Writing, &c. 
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Y. 

Youghal There is a scientific and literary association established there, Bultcn, i. 383;. 
Youths 1 Guardian Societies. Advantages of the societies established under this name in 
Leeds, Rickards , i. 53 - 7 ' 



Z. 



Zoohitj. There is no course of, in [he Collegio Romiino or Seminario, Wsemon, ii. 6007. 



Znmpfs Grammar. 
introducing it on 



Advantage of having this grammar in schools, and difficulties of 
account of the expense, Htncks , i. 171, 172. 
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